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TO 


LORD  ARDMILLAN 

AND   THE   MEMBERS   OF   THE 

EDINBURGH  AYRSHIRE  CLUB. 

At  a  recent  meeting  held  at  Ayr  you  were  pleased 
to  elect  me  an  honorary  member  in  recoofnition  of 
my  poem,  '  Nuova  Italia.'  Poets,  like  prophets,  are 
proverbially  not  burdened  with  honour  in  their  own 
country ;  and  the  compliment  paid  me  by  the  elite  of 
my  native  county  will  ever  be  gratefully  remembered. 
Since  that  time  I  have  made  two  more  continental 
tours  and  retours,  and  Avritten  a  second  volume  of 
poetry  en  passant.  As  the  most  graceful  return  for 
the  honour  conferred  upon  me,  I  beg  leave  to  dedicate 
it  to  you. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  sei^vant 


John  McCosh. 
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PREFACE. 


A  LONG  career  of  active  service  by  ilood 
and  field  in  India,  during  the  most  eventful 
period  of  its  history,  has  given  the  Author  the 
privilege  of  making  many  tours  and  retours 
through  France,  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  Sicily  ; 
and  considerations  of  health,  apart  from  plea- 
sure, have  induced  him  to  prefer  the  azure  skies 
of  the  sunny  south  to  the  crass  fogs  of  a  London 
winter.  It  was  one  of  the  recreations  of  his 
leisure  hours  to  commit  his  impressions  of  men 
and  manners,  places  and  circumstances,  to 
verse,  upon  the  spur  of  the  moment,  till  they 
have  amounted  to  a  couple  of  volumes. 

Next  to  the  enjoyment  of  seeing  Foreign 
Scenery  with  one's  own  eyes,  comes  the  plea- 
sure of  seeing  it  in  painting  or  poetry,  if  skil- 
fully portrayed,  and  he  has  endeavoured  to 
perform   that   task   with    as    much    skill    and 
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fidelity  as  the  restrictions  of  rhyme  permitted. 
A  few  transpositions  of  name,  of  time,  and 
place,  were  necessary  to  avoid  personality  ;  but 
almost  every  incident  in  the  Book  has  come 
under  his  cognizance,  and  been  related  without 
overstraining  the  poetical  licence  allowable  in 
such  compositions.  Such  a  Poem  must  un- 
avoidably be  irregular ;  and  as  heterogeneous 
as  a  bouquet  of  flowers  ;  the  only  bond  of  union 
being  the  string  of  events  that  binds  them  to- 
gether; but  a  careful  index  will  show  where 
each  article  is  to  be  found.  He  has  thought  a 
stanza  of  six  lines  better  suited  to  a  discursive 
poem  than  the  ponderous  nine  or  ten  line  Spen- 
serian, and  more  easy  to  write,  to  read;,  and  to 
understand.  Occasionally  lighter  measures  are 
introduced  to  break  the  monotony  ;  the  grave 
and  gay,  the  jocund  and  severe  mingling  to- 
gether as  fancy  dictated. 

To  have  written  so  many  thousand  lines,  and 
kept  them  locked  up  in  his  desk,  would  have 
been  a  betrayal  of  that  amour  proprc  which 
one  who  has  written  much  is  bound  to  respect. 
His  name  is  favourably  known  in  Anglo-Indian 
Literature,  and  he  ventures  to  present  his 
verses  to  the  general  public,  in  hopes  that  they 
will  be  found  worth  reading. 
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Like  all  new  poems  of  any  length,  the  first 
volume  of  Nuova  Italia  was  roughly  handled 
by  some  Reviewers ;  but  on  mature  considera- 
tion he  sees  no  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  it. 
Since  its  publication  he  has  made  two  more 
Grand  Tours  in  the  same  Classic  Lands ;  more 
particularly  confined  to  Auvergne,  the  Riviera, 
Savo}^,  and  Piedmont,  and  the  ancient  cities  of 
Central  Italy,  including  another  glimpse  of 
Modern  Rome,  which  constitute  the  principal 
parts  of  the  present  volume.  To  have  continued 
the  incognito  of  '  Nomentino '  would  have  been 
mere  affectation,  as  his  identity  became  known 
to  a  wide  circle  of  acquaintances ;  so  he  now 
appears  for  the  first  time  in  poetr}',  under  his 
own  name  ;  how  far  judiciously,  it  is  for  impar- 
tial readers  to  determine. 

To  continue  the  metaphor  from  the  preface 
of  the  First  Volume  ;  he  has  during  the  last 
three  years  been  engaged  in  the  construction 
of  a  New  Craft  of  better  seasoned  materials ; 
and  whilst  his  First  Lieutenant  Nomentino  will 
remain  in  charge  of  the  Old  Skiff,  he  wuU  take 
the  command  of  the  New  Bark  in  person,  and 
invites  the  Leaders  of  the  Press  and  the  Tour- 
ing world  at  large  to  make  an  occasional 
pleasure    trip,  with    the    assurance   that  they 
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will  find  everything  on  board  ship-shape  and 
comfortable,  with  plenty  to  eat  and  drink, 
and  no  risk  of  sea-sickness. 

He  has  in  fact  nailed  his  colours  to  the 
mast,  and  will  stand  by  them,  till  it  falls  by 
the  board. 

SIC    ITUR   IN    ALTUM. 
London,  October  i,  1875. 
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NUOVA  ITALIA. 

VOL.  II. 


CANTO  FIRST. 

I. 

We've  gone  to  press,  brought  out  our  little  book, 
Our  tours  and  retours  in  a  handsome  style, 

And  given  them  to  the  world  with  hopeful  look, 
And  at  our  hardihood  are  forced  to  smile  ; 

For  enemies  have  "caught  us  on  the  hip," 

And  done  their  best  our  guileless  heels  to  trip. 

II. 
To  print  a  poem  is  a  grievous  sin. 

At  which  some  editors  are  sure  to  scoff ; 
The  father's  sins  (however  he  may  grin) 

Upon  his  infant  child  must  be  paid  off; 
Some  critics  sneer  just  for  the  sake  of  sneering, 
In  their  dark  boxes  hidden,  nothing  fearing. 

III. 

Well,  be  that  as  it  may,  we've  had  the  pleasure 
Of  writing  so  much  in  no  spiteful  mood  ; 

We've  found  our  steel  pen  quite  a  golden  treasure, 
And  drawn  upon  it  as  seem'd  fit  and  good ; 

And  now  some  further  cantos  we  propose. 

Some  further  foreign  scenes  to  you  disclose. 
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IV. 

True  to  the  life  each  scene  have  we  depicted, 
In  sunshine  or  in  shadow,  all  we  saw ; 

No  verbiage  on  you  have  we  inflicted, 

And  now  a  slender  cheque  upon  you  draw  ; 

Perhaps  the  time  may  come  when  you  may  think 

The  verses  written  worth  the  waste  of  ink. 

v. 

No  subsidy  we've  asked,  no  patron's  smile, 
No  critic's  praise,  no  journalist's  protection, 

No  trumpeter  engaged  to  puff  meanwhile 
With  special  notes  the  feverish  infection, 

And  worm  the  author  into  your  good  graces 

By  flimsy  frauds  and  meretricious  faces. 

VI. 

The  world  is  all  before  us  as  we  will ; 

No  house  establishment  we  leave  behind  ; 
Impedimenta  few,  no  unpaid  bill. 

Our  club  our  castle,  as  we  feel  inclined. 
We've  thought  a  house  a  most  tremendous  evil, 
Tradesmen  and  servants  running  to  the  devil. 

VII. 

Letter  a  bedroom  in  the  sunny  South 
Than  in  a  spacious  tenement  in  London, 

Paying  a  ransom  for  each  pampered  mouth. 
With  threats  of  warning,  or  of  being  undone 

By  one's  domestics  nagging  for  more  wages — 

Butlers  and  footmen,  chambermaids  and  pages. 
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VIII. 

The  world's  gone  mad  !  Extravagantly  mad  ! 

Madly  extravagant  in  its  expenses  ! 
Each  man  and  woman  "going  to  the  bad  " 

In  their  economy,  their  moods  and  tenses, 
Increasing  each  disbursement  year  by  year, 
And  overspending  their  just  incomes  clear. 

IX. 

The  rivalry  in  dress  in  hall  and  table, 

In  gaudy  liveries  and  gilded  carriages, 
In  garden,  orchard,  greenhouse,  lawn,  and  stable, 

In  costly  feasts,  balls,  birthdays,  deaths,  and  marriages, 
Makes  wise  men  weep,  and  men  of  perfect  taste 
Think  such  excesses  nought  but  wanton  waste. 

X. 

Our  children  in  their  nurseries  are  pampered. 
Our  public  schools  are  filled  with  idle  boys ; 

Their  parents  in  their  comforts  often  hampered 
To  pay  for  monster  bills  and  monster  toys — 

Bows,  boats,  and  cricket  bats,  pipes  and  cigars, 

Entailed  upon  them  by  their  sons  of  Mars. 

XI. 

Our  very  paupers  now  turn  up  their  noses 
At  workhouse  discipline  and  pauper's  cheer; 

They'd  have  their  truss  of  straw  a  bed  of  roses, 
And  nought  go  down  their  throats  but  Bass's  beer. 

Australian  beef  and  mutton  they  call  nasty, 

Though  their  own  masters  eat  it  in  a  pasty. 

B  2 
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XII. 

The  very  crossing-sweepers  now  look  higher, 

And  scout  a  ha'penny  as  dirfy  tin  ; 
Their  cutty  pipes  they've  cast  into  the  mire, 

And  taken  to  cheroots  and  nips  of  gin. 
And  think  themselves  good  gentlemen  at  ease, 
Their  vested  rights  themselves  alone  to  please. 

XIII. 

High  prices  must  be  paid,  even  ransom  prices, 
For  every  article  that's  got  from  market, 

And  higher  incomes  made  to  meet  new  vices. 
Our  artisans  their  very  masters  bark  at, 

And  sulk,  and  strike,  and  starve  themselves  amain 

A  shortened  day,  a  higher  wage,  to  gain. 

XIV. 

And  men  on  fixed  allowances  are  straitened. 
Our  public  officers  are  sorely  weighted  ; 

Nothing  but  weekly  bills  for  them  is  heightened, 
Their  incomes  and  disbursements  badly  mated. 

There's  something  wrong  when  artisans  can  take 

More  than  lieutenants  upon  duty  make. 

XV. 

Dire  was  the  day  when  solid  gold  was  found 
Deep  hidden  in  the  bowels  of  the  land, 

In  nuggets  weighing  many  an  ounce  and  pound. 
In  sparkling  particles  in  river  sand. 

"  Sov'reigns  have  fallen  "  is  now  the  daily  cry, 

And  fifteen  shillings'  worth  is  all  they  buy. 
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XVI, 

And  enterprising  bubble-blowers,  borne 
Upon  the  trade-winds,  soar  into  the  skies ; 

Their  freight  the  wealth  of  nations,  and  their  "  Horn 
Of  Plenty  "  filled  up,  wondrous  to  the  eyes 

Of  honest  countrymen  and  sons  of  toil. 

Whose  daily  task  is  closed  by  midnight  oil, 

XVII. 

Till  the  thin  air  they  breathe  become  too  rare, 
They  faint  away  and  fall  an  utter  ruin ; 

Their  bubbles  burst,  their  heaving  bosoms  bare. 
Their  bloated  limbs  upon  the  cold  earth  strewin', 

Whilst  widows,  orphans,  old  men,  robbed  of  all 

They  had  to  live  on,  tremble  at  their  fall. 

XVIII. 

Dishonesty,  disguise,  adulteration, 

Have  stolen  their  way  into  each  public  market ; 
Diogenes  might  sit  in  many  a  station, 

And  not  ten  honest  dealers  find  to  hark  at. 
The  world  is  one  great  jumble,  cheats  or  cheated, 
To-day's  great  cheat,  to-morrow's  morn  repeated. 

XIX. 

And  falsehood  has  become  a  market  article, 
False  witnesses  are  daily  bought  and  sold  ; 

Their  every  sentence,  every  word  and  particle, 
May  be  by  skill  transmuted  into  gold. 

At  home,  abroad,  east,  west,  or  north  and  south, 

A  busy  mint  is  found  in  some  false  mouth. 
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The  very  elements  of  man's  existence 
Are  roguishly  alloyed  by  hands  unclean. 

The  true  and  false  with  plausible  persistence 
Now  mingle  in  each  pot,  glass,  cup,  tureen. 

We  eat  and  drink  the  vilest  compositions. 

And  yet  the  law  is  deaf  to  our  petitions. 

XXI. 

The  very  cloak  that  hides  such  sins  nefarious — 
Religion's  cloak — is  made  of  falsest  tints ; 

Virtue  and  vice  the  woof  and  warp,  and  various 
Its  fabric  as  its  colour,  like  new  prints, 

Chameleon-like,  partaking  of  the  hue 

Of  circumjacent  objects  old  or  new. 

XXII. 

7\.nd  Christendom  is  heaving  like  an  ocean 
Tossed  up  by  whirlwinds  into  the  sky  ; 

And  shipwrecked  faith  and  hope,  vows  and  devotion, 
Float  on  the  billows  painful  to  the  eye  ; 

And  Catholic  crusaders,  might  and  main, 

Pick  up  the  wrecks  in  keen  pursuit  of  gain. 

XXIII. 

And  Roman  legions  once  again  invade 
The  British  Isles,  like  locusts  in  the  sun, 

And  through  their  richest  provinces  parade  ; 

And  priests,  and  monks,  and  nuns  upon  the  run, 

Their  dogmas  propagate  in  cot  and  hall, 

With  benedictions  from  the  Pope  for  all. 
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XXIV. 
Their  country's  maledictions  long  withstood, 

Their  native  Italy  driven  to  despair, 
They've  left  their  country  for  their  country's  good, 

And  hope  to  find  another  Goshen  there. 
By  plausible  professions  and  docility 
Advanced  with  cunning  and  profound  ability. 

XXV. 

Beware,  ye  men  of  Albion,  of  their  charms, 
Deceitful  tongues  and  counterfeit  grimaces  ; 

Beware  how  you're  enticed  into  their  arms, 

Into  their  tinselled  robes,  brocades,  and  laces  ; 

Disease  is  in  their  touch — even  in  their  breath, 

And  life-long  penances  and  woeful  death. 

XXVI. 

They'd  drive  you  back  to  mediaeval  worry, 

And  wreck  old  England  with  their  dismal  doings  ; 

A  jungle  make  of  Essex,  Kent,  and  Surrey, 
London  a  heap  of  populated  ruins, 

Like  Rome's  campagna,  like  the  city  Rome, 

And  fix  a  skeleton  in  every  home. 

XXVII. 

Yet  men  religion  change,  as  they  change  fashion  ; 

Discarded  idols,  like  discarded  satins 
Brought  out  anew,  have  now  become  a  passion  ; 

And  masses  and  confessions,  vespers,  matins, 
Attract  the  rich,  the  vain,  the  weak,  the  blind. 
Who  for  a  new  sensation  change  their  mind. 
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XXVIII. 

Sure  this  must  be  the  age  of  affectation — 

The  affectation  of  the  negligee 
In  man  and  womankind,  of  every  station, 

In  all  of  the  superlative  degree ; 
Women,  like  savages,  their  hair  dishevel. 
And  leave  it  with  the  wanton  wind  to  revel. 

XXIX. 

We  wish  they'd  wear  some  other  sort  of  bonnet, 
More  worthy  of  the  honour  and  the  name  ; 

Each  handsome  head  has  now  but  little  on  it, 

Save  that  which  nature  gave  it.     More's  the  blame. 

Women  are  called  the  weaker  sex,  yet  dare 

To  face  the  freezing  blast  with  tresses  bare, 

XXX. 

And  catch  bad  colds,  diphtheria,  consumption, 
And  all  the  ails  that  female  form  is  heir  to. 

We  hope  such  frank  advice  is  no  presumption, 
And  that  they'll  very  kindly  take  our  care  too ; 

Nature's  best  gifts  to  woman — aye,  reflecting, 

Ought  not  to  be  imperilled  by  neglecting. 

XXXI. 

We  like  their  dear  old  patterns  and  costumes. 
Beyond  the  reach  of  being  torn  and  soiled  ; 

Are  glad  to  fmd  that  common  sense  resumes 
Its  power  to  sway  them,  many  seasons  foiled. 

When  dresses  were  a  nuisance  and  a  bore, 

Trailing  a  yard  behind  them  on  the  floor. 
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XXXII. 

We  like  that  manly  habit  now  in  fashion 

Of  wearing  their  own  beards  on  their  ovm  chins ; 

We  cannot  say  so  much  for  that  mad  passion 
For  dirty  pipes,  and  their  tobacco  sins, 

Wasting  their  time,  and  even  their  precious  health, 

In  dreamy  indolence  and  waste  of  wealth. 

XXXIII. 

Now  men  assess'd  with  heavy  income  tax 
Afi'ect  the  dress  of  stable  boys  and  grooms  ; 

Hanging  horse-clothing  on  their  martial  backs. 
Wanting  in  nothing  but  rough  stable  brooms ; 

Sinking  the  gentleman  in  all  but  face. 

Trusting  to  it  to  keep  their  pride  of  place. 

XXXIV. 

And  servant-men,  like  gentlemen  now  dress, 
In  courtly  superfine  behind  their  masters  ; 

Sometimes  the  better  men,  we  must  confess. 
For  masters  oft  are  poor  things,  some  disasters 

In  early  life  their  rising  hopes  betraying. 

Their  strength  and  stature  cruelly  bewraying. 

XXXV. 

We  like  the  system  of  our  volunteering. 

Which  will  give  armies  in  our  time  of  need ; 

We  wish  our  women's  prospects  were  more  cheering. 
That  they  could  volunteer  new  lives  to  lead ; 

And  that  rapacious  man  the  loaves  and  fishes 

Would  share  amongst  them  to  each  woman's  wishes. 
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XXXVI. 

We  like  not  our  excess  of  population, 

Which  makes  existence  a  tremendous  tussle ; 

We  like  the  ready  means  of  emigration, 
And  easy  exit  from  a  lifelong  bustle ; 

We  wish  we  could  annex  another  planet, 

We've  surplus  hands  enough  to  wive  and  man  it. 

XXXVII. 

Autumnal  tourists  now  return  to  town, 

Some  from  the  seaside,  from  the  heather  some, 

Some  from  the  Rhine,  or  Rhone,  or  Danube  brown, 
A  throng  from  SAvitzerland  and  Savoy  come. 

All  ready  to  begin  their  winter  toil. 

And  at  the  counter,  desk,  or  till,  to  moil. 

XXXVIII. 

More  noisy  are  the  streets,  the  squares,  the  mews, 
More  frequent  are  the  whistles  of  the  trains. 

More  numerous  the  urchins  with  the  news, 
And  more  abundant  all  the  city  gains. 

Old  London  lives  again  ;  its  winter  season 

Begins  in  earnest  with  its  rhyme  and  reason. 

XXXIX. 

The  swallows  all  have  left  their  nests,  and  t\vitter 
Upon  the  housetops  in  extended  line ; 

Or  practice  evolutions  in  the  glitter 

Of  evening  sunshine,  and  in  flocks  combine 

Their  exodus  to  make  to  promised  lands, 

To  southern  latitudes  and  foreign  strands. 
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XL. 

We,  too,  are  birds  of  passage,  just  as  they ; 

We,  too,  must  trim  our  wings,  prepared  to  fly. 
A  London  winter  we  hold  in  dismay, 

'Tis  too  severely  gloomy  to  our  eye. 
We've  done  our  toil  and  moil  in  manhood's  prime, 
And  won  the  right  to  choose  our  winter  clime. 

XLI. 

Now  on  through  Kent  we  rail  at  rapid  speed. 

Trim  as  a  garden  or  a  shaven  chin ; 
The  harvest,  gathered  in  from  down  and  mead. 

Is  snugly  stacked  convenient  for  the  bin ; 
The  hop  poles  piled  in  pyramids  uprear 
Their  blacken'd  stems,  prepared  for  the  next  year 

XLII. 

Large  families  of  geese,  the  gabbling  elves. 

Are  cramming  full  their  gizzards  in  their  gleaning ; 

The  pigs,  let  loose,  are  shifting  for  themselves. 
And  growing  fat  and  saucy  after  weaning ; 

Each  ploughshare  is  at  work  upon  each  farm, 

And  mangold  roots  are  earthed  up  out  of  harm. 

XLIII. 

That's  Canterbury  nestled  'mongst  the  trees, 
Its  grand  cathedral  lately  saved  from  fire  ; 

Churches  and  theatres  by  Fate's  decrees 
Seem  built  but  to  be  burnt  by  felon's  ire. 

No  woodwork's  safe  from  their  consuming  brands, 

No  fane  too  sacred  for  their  wicked  hands. 
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XLIV. 

What  fiery  zeal  has  burn'd  upon  its  altar  ! 

What  phase  of  faith  has  not  been  regnant  there  ! 
What  deeds  achieved  that  makes  the  voice  to  falter  ! 

What  unhatch'd  crimes  has  history  laid  bare  ! 
What  inquisitions,  excommunications, 
Were  purposed  there  for  weal  or  woe  of  nations  ! 

XLV. 

Like  a  beleaguered  citadel,  its  halls 
Are  filled  with  men  in  armour  on  alert ; 

And  hostile  hosts  encamped  around  its  walls, 
Their  ancient  rights  and  privileges  assert ; 

And  each  priest  militant  calls  out,  To  arms  ! 

And  internecine  war  the  State  alarms. 

XL  VI. 

And  senators  look  grave,  as  if  they  trod 
Upon  an  earthquake  slumbering  below ; 

As  if  expectant  of  the  fatal  nod 
Of  some  arch-fanatic,  to  overthrow 

The  pillars  of  the  Church,  and  drench  with  blood 

These  peaceful  domiciles  as  with  a  flood. 

XL  VII. 

Now  down  we  slide  to  Dover  and  its  harbour, 
Choked  full  of  mud  amid  green  grassy  mounds  : 

Past  many  an  orchard,  many  a  holly  arbour, 
O'er  wliich  its  grand  old  castle  grimly  frowns. 

With  Calais  looming  in  the  evening  sun. 

Appearing  nearer  as  the  day  is  done. 
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XLVIII. 

Though  not  quite  thirty  miles  from  shore  to  shore, 
The  Channel  is  more  dreaded  than  th'  Atlantic, 

Sea  sickness  being  each  one's  greatest  bore. 

That  makes  both  men  and  women  wild  and  frantic ; 

More  7/ia/  de  iiier  is  felt  in  that  short  crossing 

Than  in  the  herring  pond  with  all  its  tossing. 

XLIX. 

The  time  must  come  when  our  good  engineers 
Shall  drive  a  tunnel  through  from  shore  to  shore. 

Science  has  for  the  project  no  great  fears, 

Though  steamboat  owners  think  it  a  great  bore ; 

As  for  new  ferry-boats  of  vast  dimensions, 

Their  schemes  are  built  on  shallowest  pretensions. 


As  well  propose  to  stop  the  rising  tide, 
As  well  pretend  to  still  the  stormy  wave, 

As  well  attempt  to  wade  from  side  to  side, 
Or  walk  dry  shod  across,  as  hope  to  save 

Weak  men  and  women  in  their  puking  troubles, 

When  the  rough  sea  around  them  roars  and  bubbles. 

LI. 

Now,  as  the  morning  dawns,  the  channel  fleet 
Is  coolly  anchored  off  the  castle's  walls  ; 

Ten  steamers  of  the  line  cuirassed  complete. 
With  armaments  astounding,  man  their  yawls, 

And  send  ashore  for  greens  and  butcher  meat, 

To  give  their  Jacks  a  most  unktmma?i  treat. 
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LIT. 
Each  "  ugly  customer  "  the  eye  appals, 

Gaunt,  grim,  and  gruesome,  and  as  black  as  tar  • 
Each  fit  to  sulk  a  fleet  of  \vooden  walls, 

Such  as  great  Nelson  led  at  Trafalgar ; 
Old  England's  bulwarks,  ready  to  a  fault 
To  guard  her  chalky  cliffs  from  all  assault, 

LIII. 

What  multitudes  of  craft  of  all  dimensions 
Are  flitting  up  and  down  and  cross  the  sea ! 

Steamers,  three-masted  ships  of  grand  pretensions, 

Barks,  brigs,  sloops,  schooners,  yachts,  and  chasses-man 

All  stringing  up  their  numbers  and  their  names. 

The  willing  servants  of  old  Father  Thames. 

LIV. 

From  every  harbour  known  to  navigation, 

Of  every  colour  and  of  every  tongue, 
Sailing  for  months  to  reach  their  destination, 

Bafifled  by  vexing  calms  and  storms  unsung, 
Now  hail  their  haven,  glad  to  get  ashore. 
And  the  wide  world  of  London  to  explore. 

LV. 

And  mart  their  merchandise  by  golden  rule, 
Bohea  from  China,  silk  goods  from  Japan, 

Rice  from  Rangoon,  from  Melbourne  gold  and  wool, 
Lac,  jute,  and  indigo  from  Hindostan, 

Spices  and  gutta-percha  from  the  Straits, 

Tar  from  the  Baltic,  timber  from  the  States. 
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LVI. 

That's  the  Murillo  !      Infamous  in  name  ! 

That  sank  the  Northfleet  at  her  anchor  riding, 
And  steamed  away  to  shirk  the  awful  blame, 

Leaving  behind  him  not  a  single  tiding ; 
The  captain  and  the  crew  the  deed  denying, 
And  Spanish  courts  of  equity  defying. 

LVI  I. 

But  Justice  has  o'ertaken  him  at  last. 

Too  confident,  too  rash  in  fresh  adventure ; 

And  made  him  answer  for  the  guilty  past, 
Confiscating  the  ship  and  each  indenture. 

The  only  retribution  in  her  power 

To  pay  the  damage  of  that  fearful  hour. 

LVIII. 

There  lay  at  anchor  off  the  water-way, 

Loaded  with  emigrants  in  bed  asleep. 
The  fated  Northfleet,  waiting  for  the  day, 

Under  the  land  and  near  that  chalky  steep, 
When  the  Murillo  dashed  into  her  beam, 
And  stove  her  timbers  in,  amidst  the  scream 

LIX, 

Of  horror-stricken  hundreds  ;  the  salt  wave 
Rushing  into  each  cabin  and  each  hold, 

Drowning  the  multitude  in  one  deep  grave. 
As  down  the  ship  sank  in  the  ocean  cold; 

One  coffin  and  one  graveyard  and  one  pall. 

One  service  and  one  sexton  for  them  all ! 
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LX. 

The  London  train  is  shunted  on  the  pier, 

The  PaUiiurus  ready  for  the  throng ; 
Out  jump  the  passengers,  and  deftly  steer 

Their  giddy  way  across  the  ladders  long, 
Whilst  monster  trunks,  portmanteaus  and  valises, 
Are  shot  aboard  like  rubbish,  some  in  pieces  ! 

LXI. 

What  savages  these  shipping  porters  are, 
Handling  each  box  just  like  a  log  of  wood, 

Heaving  it  here  and  there,  from  ship  to  car, 
From  car  to  ship,  the  rudest  of  the  rude  ; 

Agents  are  sadly  wanting  in  protection 

To  their  best  customers  of  every  section. 

LXII. 

Two  hundred  souls  at  least  have  come  on  board, 
Botli  old  and  young,  and  rich  and  poor  and  lame ; 

A  few  sad  invalids  in  health  ill  stored ; 

Some  statesmen  ;  men  of  mark  and  known  to  fame  ; 

Two  or  three  pairs  late  Avedded  take  their  places. 

Bliss  in  their  hearts  and  joy  upon  their  faces. 

LXIII. 

A  pair  of  racers  in  their  wooden  boxes 
Are  lowered  by  the  crane  upon  the  deck ; 

A  pack  of  foxhounds  and  a  bag  of  foxes, 

Some  steam  ploughs  and  some  harrows  by  Trebeck  ; 

Hampers  of  beef  and  mutton,  fish  in  ice, 

Are  dropped  into  the  hold  all  in  a  trice. 
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LXIV, 

The  tempest  which  of  late  heaved  up  the  seas 
Like  mountain  tops,  has  blown  itself  to  rest ; 

A  heavy  fog  without  a  catspaw  breeze 

Broods  o'er  the  dead  unruffled  ocean's  breast, 

So  thick  the  sailors  swear  "that  by  the  Lord 

It  might  be  cut  and  pitchforked  overboard." 

LXV. 

Like  dew  upon  the  grass,  each  bearded  chin 
Sparkles  with  fog  drops  —every  hair  is  wet ; 

It  seems  as  if  t'  would  wet  us  to  the  skin, 
'Gainst  which  it  is  in  vain  to  fume  and  fret. 

The  PaUnurus  now  lets  go,  and  dashes 

Into  the  deep  with  unremitting  splashes. 

LXVI. 

Fog  signals  are  the  order  of  the  day, 
The  largest  bell  is  kept  upon  the  toll, 

Blue  lights  assist  the  steamer  on  the  way. 
And  heavy  gunshots  o'er  the  welkin  roll ; 

And  even  the  patent  log  is  slung  abaft, 

With  sharp  look-out  ahead  for  coming  craft. 

LXVII. 

When  half  seas  o'er  the  fog  began  to  change, 
The  sky  appeared  like  a  dissolving  view, 

Exposing  to  the  glass  a  longer  range — 

New  ships  and  steamers,  and  a  sea-coast  new ; 

And  when  old  Calais  took  us  by  surprise, 

New  noontide  sunshine  gratified  our  eyes. 

c 
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LXVIII. 
No  passports  now  are  asked  for  at  the  landing  ; 
France  asks  not  who  is  who,  with  prying  zeal ; 
One's  luggage  searched,  one's   free   from   more  de- 
manding, 
Welcome  to  mingle  in  the  public  weal ; 
Porters  and  cabmen — all  you  have  to  dread, 
Each  with  some  sundry  sins  upon  his  head. 

LXIX. 

Short  is  the  honeymoon  of  that  gay  pair ; 

The  bridegroom  is  arrested  on  the  ladder ; 
A  gendarme  waited  for  him  on  the  stair, 

And  fastened  on  him  like  a  very  adder. 
Flying  from  justice  and  protested  bills, 
And  defalcations  in  his  master's  tills. 

LXX. 

Uncertain  as  the  fate  of  mortal  man 

Was  the  inspection  in  the  Custom  House ; 

Some  trunks  were  passed  without  more  than  a  scan, 
Some  searched,  so  that  a  contrabandist  mouse 

Could  not  escape  detection,  but  be  seized, 

And  kept  in  durance  and  be  tightly  squeezed. 

LXXI. 

Not  least  remarkable  in  that  rude  throng 
Are  these  three  ragged  boys,  each  with  a  chum, 

A  marmot  and  a  monkey  and  a  mouse, 
With  steel  triangle,  castanets,  and  drum, 

Sons  of  that  piffcrari  in  the  blue, 

Who  blows  the  bagpipes  like  a  Stentor  true. 
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LXXII. 

Of  handsome  features  all,  and  nutty  brown, 

They  worked  their  way  o'er  Alps  and  Alpine  plains ; 

A  lucky  season  have  they  had  in  to-\\-n, 

And  now  return  rich  in  their  scanty  gains  ; 

A  wife  and  sisters  three,  with  longing  eyes, 

Expect  them  home,  each  with  a  golden  prize. 

LXXIII. 

In  Napoli  they  roost  in  tiny  attic. 

Selling  hot  chestnuts  (their  whole  stock-in-trade) ; 
The  rent  will  soon  be  due,  their  boys  erratic 

Have  raised  the  coin.     The  rental  has  been  made, 
They're  due  at  home  at  Christmas,  and  will  pay 
The  twenty  lire  due  upon  that  day. 

LXXIV. 

No  happier  quartette  in  the  house  you'll  find  ! 

Their  luggage  all  disposed  upon  their  backs, 
Jacks-of-all-trades  whene'er  they  are  inclined, 

Cobblers'  and  tailors'  gear  in  their  own  sacks ; 
Their  pets  assist  to  win  their  daily  bread, 
And  share  their  crumbs,  their  doublets,  and  their  bed. 

LXXV. 

O'er  vine-clad  plains  and  snowy  mountains  passing, 
From  town  to  town  they'll  play  their  pleasant  way, 

Cent  upon  cent  and  sou  on  sou  amassing, 
With  no  inn  bills,  or  railway  fares  to  pay ; 

And  when  they  reach  their  home  with  open  hand. 

Right  hearty  hugs  will  greet  them  on  the  strand. 

c  2 
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.LXXVI. 

What  crime  has  that  poor  passenger  committed? 

But  little  ^a^i^ga^^c  has  he  to  reclaim, 
Half-clad,  apparently  half-fed,  half-witted  : 

He's  now  confronted  with  his  natal  name. 
A  commmiist !  A  traitor  in  disguise  ! 
Concealed  by  penury,  by  rags,  and  lies. 

LXXVII. 

The  ge/!S  d' amies  pounce  upon  him  in  dismay, 

And  manacle  the  culprit  on  the  spot ; 
Little  in  self-defence  has  he  to  say, 

He  bows  assent  to  his  untoward  lot. 
Vive  la  Commune  !  he  cries,  with  stentor  voice, 
And  in  his  very  chains  seems  to  rejoice. 

LXXVIII. 

Alas !  an  invalid — a  damsel  fair. 

With  hectic  flush  upon  her  thin  pale  face, 

Has  swooned  upon  the  floor,  amid  the  care 
Of  her  domestics,  of  a  noble  race  ! 

Beside  her  own  portmanteau  there  she  lies. 

And  coughs  convulsively  and  calmly  dies ! 

LXXIX. 

Sad  were  the  news  that  flashed  along  the  wire 
To  her  paternal  mansion  and  her  friends, 

Blasted  maternal  hope  and  fond  desire, 
Her  fate  untimely  every  bosom  rends ; 

"  Come  back  to  night  and  bring  the  body  here," 

Is  the  reply  whilst  they  prepare  her  bier. 
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LXXX. 

The  slender  prop  of  a  time-honoured  line, 
The  solace  of  a  widowed  mother  dear ; 

For  her  no  southern  sun  was  doomed  to  shine, 
No  clime  Italian  her  life  to  cheer ; 

The  cankered  bud  fell  withered  on  the  lea, 

The  last  survivor  of  its  parent  tree. 

LXXXI. 

Cased  in  a  coffin  with  a  velvet  pall, 

The  Palinurus  bore  the  body  back  ; 
The  ensign  half-mast  high  proclaimed  to  all 

That  death  was  resting  'neath  the  mortcloth  black ; 
The  mourners,  every  passenger  on  board, 
Lamented  her  sad  fate  with  one  accord. 

LXXXII. 

Old  Calais,  with  but  little  worth  investing 
Beyond  the  commonplace  of  daily  life. 

Has  got  a  history  most  interesting. 
When  France  and  England  lived  in  daily  strife  ; 

That  rivalry  lives  still,  as  you  may  scan  — 

The  rivalry  of  trade  'tween  man  and  man. 

Lxxxin. 

Better  ten  thousand  times  such  fierce  parading 
Of  heavy-handed  merchants,  casks,  and  jars; 

Better  ten  thousand  times  their  bills  of  lading 
Than  retribution  bills  and  bloody  wars ; 

Free  trade  now  flourishes,  both  nations  win 

Their  way  to  opulence  through  dust  and  din. 
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LXXXIV. 

Look  round  about  the  pier  and  there  survey 
The  wondrous  commerce  passing  to  and  fro ; 

Shiploads  of  goods  transported  twice  a  day, 
The  railway  trains  too  limited  and  slow ; 

A  busy  merchant  is  each  man  you  meet, 

Or  on  the  shore  or  in  the  public  street. 

LXXXV. 

There  sit  upon  the  bench  two  sons  of  Erin, 

Rough  is  their  raiment,  threadbare,  soiled,  and  torn  ; 

The  lictors  of  the  law  no  longer  fearing. 

They've  come  to  see,  with  a  slight  twinge  of  scorn, 

Some  of  their  country  folks  from  the  green  isle, 

And  learn  some  news  their  exile  to  beguile. 

LXXXVI. 

Outlawed  and  out  of  health  and  out  of  pocket. 
In  idleness  they  eat  their  scanty  bread, 

Each  once  bright  eye  now  sunk  into  its  socket, 
They  often  wish  themselves  amongst  the  dead ; 

Hard  is  the  life  they  lead,  but  harder  still 

To  meet  each  creditor  and  unpaid  bill. 

LXXXVI  I. 

Thriftless  and  purposeless  they  lived  at  home. 
Ashamed  to  put  their  hands  to  any  calling ; 

Bom  gentlemen,  each  thought  a  time  would  come 
When  a  rich  wife  would  save  him  lower  falling. 

But  fortune  passed  them  by  with  folded  arms 

And  left  them  to  Miss  Fortune  and  her  charms. 
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LXXXVIII. 

Home  rulers  both,  they  never  learned  to  rule 
Their  own  domestic  matters  or  themselves  ; 

Born  rebels,  nurtured  in  the  Chartist  school, 
They  ran  a-muck  till  stretched  upon  the  shelves 

Of  impecuniosity,  in  vain 

They  tried  their  long-lost  acres  to  regain. 

LXXXIX. 

Now  on  by  St.  Omer,  that  school  which  yields 
Young  priests  to  Erin  in  her  Catholic  needs. 

By  Agincourt's  and  Cressy's  battle  fields, 

Where  English  chivalry  achieved  such  deeds ; 

By  Lille  and  Amiens,  famed  for  its  peace 

And  potted  foi'e  gras  and  pampered  geese. 

xc. 

Through  regions  rich  in  poplars,  plums,  and  willows, 
In  pumpkins,  cabbages,  and  oil  and  corn ; 

Through  villages  filled  full  of  lazy  fellows. 
All  living  but  to  die  where  they  were  born ; 

O'er  many  a  bridge  across  the  winding  Seine, 

We  reach  Belle  Paris  by  an  evening  train. 

xci. 
Poor  Paris  now  begins  to  walk  alone, 

On  crutches  feebly  moving,  step  by  step  ; 
With  now  a  smile,  and  then  a  sigh  or  groan. 

Under  the  sage  advice  of  her  adept ; 
Her  fainting  fits  have  left  her  by  degrees, 
Her  citizens  can  breathe  at  home  at  ease. 
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XCII. 
The  hostile  missiles  she  has  had  extracted, 

Her  wounds  are  healed,  or  healing  one  by  one ; 
The  milliards  the  Germans  have  exacted 

Have  all  been  paid.     From  e\ery  province  run 
Her  patriotic  crowds  with  milliards  more, 
Her  credit  to  support,  her  strength  restore. 

XCIII. 

More  prudent  for  the  future,  she's  resolved 
To  meddle  nought  beyond  her  own  domains. 

In  stranger's  quarrels  not  to  be  involved, 

But  spend  on  her  owti  people  her  own  gains ; 

Her  lessons  in  adversity  have  taught  her 

The  penalties  involved  by  sword  and  slaughter. 

xciv. 

Trade  has  returned  to  her  asphalted  streets. 
Her  visitors  returned  with  well  filled  purses. 

And  public  confidence  each  stranger  greets. 
Who  on  the  communists  pour  bitter  curses  ; 

Another  season  past,  herself  again, 

She'll  drive  her  car  of  state  o'er  street  and  plain. 

xcv. 

The  shot  holes  in  her  walls  stih  speaking  stand, 
Like  honourable  wounds  received  in  battle  ; 

And  many  a  plate-glass  of  dimensions  grand 
Shivered  by  gunshot  in  their  casements  rattle, 

Plastered  with  care,  as  by  a  surgeon's  skill, 

Ungracious  proofs  of  communistic  will. 
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XCVI. 

Her  palaces  burnt  do^^Tl,  unroofed  are  standing, 
Sad  monuments  of  democratic  rage ;  [ing, 

Gaunt,  grim,  black  walls,  saved  from  the  fiery  brand- 
Most  modern  ruins  of  this  modern  age ; 

The  chisel  marks  still  sharp  on  each  pilaster, 

But  nothing  left  of  all  their  lath  and  plaster. 

XCVI  I. 

Swift  retribution  with  gigantic  stride 

Has  overtaken  every  rebel  slave ; 
Vengeance  and  justice  seated  side  by  side 

Full  many  a  felon  shot  into  his  grave ; 
But  outraged  law  and  order  now  appeased, 
Pardon  the  mass  and  clemency  is  pleased. 

XCVIII. 

Her  German  enemies,  who  long  oppressed  her, 
And  held  her  fairest  provinces  in  pledge, 

And  in  her  amour pivpre  so  distressed  her, 
And  drove  up  to  the  base  the  vengeful  wedge, 

Have  left  her  now,  with  all  their  heavy  ransom. 

On  terms  (for  deadly  foes)  one  must  call  handsome. 

xcix. 
Such  was  Belle  Paris  just  one  month  ago  ! 

Now  all  is  changed,  as  changes  the  wide  sea, 
Conflicting  interests  now  ebb  and  flow. 

And  plot  for  place  and  power  by  special  plea ; 
Yea,  even  religion  plots  with  wicked  will — 
The  King,  the  Priest,  the  Pope  its  object  still. 
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C. 
And  reprobates  who  never  pray'd  before, 

Or  bent  a  knee  in  reverence  or  devotion, 
Most  earnestly  Heaven's  blessings  now  implore, 

To  guard  their  future  steps  and  every  motion, 
And  save  the  monarchy  in  its  decline, 
And  reinforce  the  ancient  Bourbon  line. 

CI. 

When  health  and  strength  have  taken  wings. 
And  each  new  year  an  ailing  brings, 
And  coming  fate  its  shadow  flings 

Upon  some  troubled  face  ; 
And  men  look  old  before  their  day, 
And  mothers  watch  in  sad  dismay. 
And  death  seems  nearer  day  by  day 

Some  loved  one  to  displace. 

CII. 

It  well  becomes  us,  who  have  shared 
Their  happy  lot  when  no  one  cared; 
When  each  his  bosom  frankly  bared  ; 

His  sentiments  imparting ; 
When  life  was  free  from  all  alarms — 
That  life  which  minor  ills  disarms. 
That  converse  which  the  bosom  warms. 

Each  some  new  topic  starting, 

cm. 
It  well  becomes  us  to  condole 
With  family  griefs,  in  part  and  whole, 
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And  try  our  best  to  find  some  goal 
Where  comfort  all  may  find  ; 

To  shield  you  firom  approaching  thrall, 

Unbarb  the  arrows  ere  they  fall, 

And  brace  anew  the  heart-strings  all, 
And  fortify  the  mind. 


CIV. 

That  mind  so  prone  to  meet  halfway 
Misfortune  and  its  darkest  day, 
And  conjure  up  in  grim  array 

The  hardest  blows  of  fife  ; 
We  therefore  with  your  leave  propose 
To  send  advice  in  simple  prose, 
And  all  that's  best  at  once  disclose 

For  husband,  children,  wife. 


cv. 

There  walk  two  men  just  fit  for  a  museum : 
Two  self-sufficient  critics  skilled  in  slander  ; 

The  Catapulta  and  the  Tympaneum  ! 

Each  hissing  out  his  venom  like  a  gander, 

Ever  prepared  to  sing  out  a  Te  Deum  ; 
And  to  their  patron's  interests  to  pander ; 

To  swear  that  white  is  black,  or  blue,  or  brown, 

And  write  one  author  up,  or  hoot  one  down  ; 
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CVI. 


Fellows  but  fit  to  chronicle  a  fair, 

A  horse  race,  an  election,  or  a  Mill  ; 

Or  on  a  chain  to  lead  a  muzzled  bear, 
Or  write  a  couplet  on  a  Cockle's  pill ; 

Or  all  to  rags  some  work  sublime  to  tear, 
Or  daring  try  some  poet's  shoes  to  fill ; 

Or  carp  at  Legislation,  Church  or  State, 

Great  in  presumption  as  in  stature  great. 


CVII. 


Both  critical  assassins  in  a  mask. 

Mere  martinets  in  syntax,  verse,  and  style  ; 
Ready,  aye  ready,  for  some  dirty  task. 

The  mass  of  eager  readers  to  beguile  : 
Ever  rejoiced  in  rich  men's  smiles  to  bask. 

And  on  a  titled  manuscript  to  smile  ; 
But  fit  on  the  unknown,  in  red-hot  particles 
To  lend  their  venal  pens  to  damning  articles. 

CVIII. 

Striking  some  new-born  book  against  all  law. 
Dubbing  it  stupid,  vulgar,  dull,  or  coarse  ; 

Scathing  with  sneers  when  they  can't  find  a  flaw, 
Mocking  its  very  beauties  with  brute  force  ; 

.Making  a  camel  load  of  each  stray  straw, 

And  what  all  honest  men  must  think  much  Avorse- 

Garbling  the  text,  but  keeping  back  the  reason. 

Against  all  decency  committing  treason. 
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CIX. 

Convicted  of  the  horrid  crime  of  sinning 
Against  the  critic's  code,  still  held  divine, 

The  deacons  of  the  press  have  sent  them  spinning, 
To  do  the  penitential,  and  resign 

Their  chairs  to  better  men,  more  given  to  winning 
Golden  opinions  by  their  pens  benign  ; 

So  now  their  steps  are  turned  unto  the  Pope, 

Where  they  are  promised  plenitude  of  rope. 

ex. 

The  city  they  had  made  too  hot  to  hold  them, 
Their  skin  was  hardly  safe  upon  their  bones ; 

The  very  printers'  devils  wont  to  scold  them. 

And  on  their  pothooks  vent  both  grins  and  groans  ; 

And  honest  journalists  have  often  told  them 
That  for  harsh  criticism  nought  atones  ; 

So  now,  like  culprits  tabooed  and  despised, 

They're  from  the  list  of  critics  ostracised. 

CXI. 

We  marked  them  when  on  board,  seasick  and  puking, 
Belching  their  bile  upon  the  briny  billows. 

Great  Neptune  !  How  severe  was  thy  rebuking  ! 
You  must  have  had  a  spite  against  the  fellows ; 

And  paid  them  off  at  score,  with  thy  black  booking. 
Some  future  day  thy  cruelties  they'll  tell  us. 

With  cleaner  stomachs  and  a  better  bearing, 

A  new  leaf  turning  o'er,  the  old  one's  tearing. 
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CXII. 

When  they  have  shuffled  off"  this  mortal  coil, 
We  hope  some  skilled  anatomists  will  get  them, 

And  with  dissecting  knife  and  midnight  oil, 

Find  out  the  cause  of  sins  that  sore  beset  them, 

And  make  a  new  name  by  their  morbid  toil ; 

For  which  some  injured  authors  will  respect  them. 

And  ere  returning  them  to  their  Sarcophagi, 

Throw  some  new  light  upon  such  Anthropophagi. 
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CANTO  SECOND. 

I. 

MoNs  Clara  !  Clermont !  Welcome  to  vour  lights  ! 

A  dreary,  weary  run  we've  had  all  day ; 
Ten  hours  by  the  express,  with  few  fine  sights, 

The  country  all  as  flat  as  Portland  bay ; 
One  vast  campagna  of  cornfields  and  vines, 
With  here  and  there  a  clump  of  stunted  pines. 

II. 

Most  beautiful  Auvergne  !     Hail  to  thy  mountains ! 

Each  peak  acrater  in  strange  times  of  yore, 
Pouring  out  red  hot  lava  streams  like  fountains, 

Upheaving  clouds  of  ashes  hot  and  hoar, 
Turning  the  summer  day  to  darkest  night, 
Keeping  all  living  things  in  constant  fright. 

III. 

Shaking  their  mother  earth  to  her  foundations. 
Rending  her  rocky  bosom  to  the  core, 

Tilting  up  valleys  to  more  lofty  stations, 
Upsetting  hills  with  forests  mantled  o'er ; 

Drying  up  rivers  in  their  rapid  run. 

And  spouting  new  ones  out.  as  if  for  fun. 
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IV. 

Nor  causeless  was  the  fear  of  the  wild  brutes 
That  browsed  on  plants  colossal  as  themselves, 

Or  grubbed  up  forest  trees  from  their  deep  roots, 
And  cooled  their  carcases  on  rocky  shelves  ; 

Oft  getting  buried  'neath  huge  mountain  masses, 

Their  bones  may  yet  be  found  upon  some  passes  ! 

V. 

Then  man  was  but  a  myth,  or  lived  in  caves. 
And  preyed  on  puny  beasts  his  maw  to  fill, 

Or  battened  on  the  refuse  of  the  waves, 
Or  fattened  on  the  acorns  of  the  hill, 

Or  stole  along  the  track  of  beasts  of  prey, 

Contented  with  their  oftal  night  or  day. 

VI. 

Yet  thy  volcanoes  were  but  made  to  die, 
And  burn  themselves  to  ashes  and  to  death  ! 

Auvergne  is  but  their  graveyard,  where  they  lie 
Cold  and  extinct.     All  spent,  their  ardent  breath, 

Their  lava  and  their  ashes  feed  the  soil 

Where  thy  rude  husbandmen  now  till  and  toil. 

VII. 

Let's  mount  the  Puy  de  Dome !     The  day  is  fine, 
The  mountain  top  arrayed  in  new  fallen  snow, 

The  road  well  engineered  by  grazing  kine, 
That  daily  eat  their  way  up  from  below. 

No  Royal  Engineers  more  fit  to  battle 

With  mountain  ranges  than  such  horned  cattle. 
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VIII. 

The  soil  is  rich  and  smooth  as  any  lawn, 

Festooned  with  heather  and  bedecked  with  flowers, 

With  footpaths  manifold  around  it  drawn, 
Like  steps  of  stairs  around  old  Saxon  towers, 

The  narrow  treadways  of  the  nibbling  flocks 

That  browse  with  caution,  as  upon  the  rocks. 

IX. 

Now  on  the  apex  of  the  cone  we  stand, 
Upon  the  craters  brim — the  brim  of  yore  ; 

No  crater  now  yawns  there,  no  vortex  grand  ! 
All's  flat  within,  as  is  the  sandy  shore ; 

Where  molten  floods  welled  o'er,  the  world's  wonder, 

We'll  sit  us  down,  and  o'er  its  records  ponder. 

X. 

We've  mounted  higher  mountains  in  our  day. 
Have  scaled  the  Himalayas,  if  you  please. 

The  Khoonda  peaks,  the  heights  o'er  Table  Bay, 
The  Alps,  the  Apennines,  the  Pyrenees, 

But  no  more  wondrous  sight  beneath  the  sky 

Have  we  beheld  than  that  beneath  our  eye. 

XI. 

Far  as  our  ken  can  reach,  cone  over  cone 

That  once  put  out  the  stars  with  ardent  light. 

Rear  up  their  chimneys  of  volcanic  stone, 
On  which  the  feudal  barons  in  their  might 

Built  their  wild  eyries,  whence  they  could  descend 

And  play  the  brigand  on  both  foe  and  friend. 

D 
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XII. 
Yet  even  their  castles  crumbled  to  decay, 

But  few  black  ruins  can  we  now  discern ; 
Their  owners,  to  their  loss  and  dire  dismay, 

Were  brought  to  justice  all  throughout  Auvergne  ; 
"Zes  grands  jotirs  de  V Auvergne  "  record  their  fate, 
And  retribution  caught  them,  though  but  late. 

XIII. 

Even  Clermont  stands  on  a  volcanic  cone, 
Up  which  its  dirty  streets  neglected  run, 

Each  habitation  built  of  lava  stone. 
Of  wonderful  endurance  every  one ; 

And  here  Pope  Urban  preached  his  grand  crusade, 

Which  many  a  fool  and  many  an  orphan  made. 

XIV. 

Then  Christendom  went  mad,  and  frenzied  zeal 
Boiled  in  the  bosom  of  each  fierce  crusader, 

And  Turks  and  Saracens  were  made  to  feel 
The  vengeance  of  each  fanatic  invader, 

Warring  for  a  mere  myth,  a  forced  creation, 

A  posthumous,  a  Roman  fabrication. 

XV. 

We've  stood  within  the  holy  dome,  so  called, 
Built  near  the  centre  of  the  olden  city. 

Where  Christian  sects  and  saints  around  it  brawled 
And  fought  for  preference  with  gold  or  pity. 

When  Turks  supreme  amongst  them  kept  the  peace, 

Just  like  our  Metropolitan  police. 
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XVI. 

In  vain  devout  Europa  sent  her  sons, 

Her  hundreds  and  her  thousands  thus  afar  ; 

In  vain  she  sent  her  martyrs  and  their  tons 
Of  holy  legions  to  urge  on  to  war ; 

Once  more  the  Saracens  assert  their  sway, 

And  Popery  looks  on  in  sad  dismay. 

XVII. 

Now  up  the  river  Allier  we  bound 

Through  fertile  plains  and  naked  lava  rocks, 

By  vine-clad  hills,  each  with  a  village  crowned. 
And  verdant  slopes,  each  with  its  fleecy  flocks  ; 

And  wind  through  the  Cevennes  by  many  a  tunnel. 

Through  many  a  pine-tree  pass  and  darkened  funnel. 

XVIII. 

The  road  a  triumph  of  grand  engineering, 
AVorthy  of  France  and  all  her  ingenuity, 

Sticking  at  nothing,  no  hard  problems  fearing. 

Mining  through  mountains  with  complete  impunity. 

Blowing  up  rocks  of  most  prodigious  weight. 

Bridging  o'er  torrents  at  most  giddy  height. 

XIX. 

Roman  Nemausa  !  Nismes !  Full  thirty  years 

Have  passed  away  since  we  your  shelter  claimed ; 

Well  we  remember  all  our  hopes  and  fears, 
When,  of  our  want  of  current  coin  ashamed, 

We  tendered  our  gold  chain,  an  honest  pledge, 

And  how  our  landlord  looked  when  set  on  edge. 

D   2 
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XX. 

"  Take  back  your  watchguard  and  its  seals  complete, 
There  is  your  bill !     You  pay  it  to  my  brother 

When  you  get  to  Montpellier  !     You're  no  cheat! 
So,  sir,  don't  put  yourself  into  a  pother  !  " 

No  act  more  handsome  have  we  ere  had  done  us 

Than  by  this  Frenchman,  ■•vho  thus  nobly  won  us. 

XXI. 

Thy  grand  old  Roman  ruins  still  are  standing, 

Coeval  with  our  aera  in  antiquity. 
Cracked,  crannied,  crumbling,  every  stair  and  landing. 

Alarming  all  beneath  with  their  obliquity; 
Hoar,  worn  out  vestiges  of  Roman  power. 
Brought  down  by  prop  work  to  this  evil  hour. 

XXII. 

Their  very  founders'  names  are  worn  away. 

Their  marble  columns  patched  about  with  rubble  ; 

Their  walls,  like  rocks,  defaced  by  time's  decay, 
And  through  their  gaping  arches  rain  jets  bubble, 

Whilst  vagrant  cats  and  dogs,  and  owls  and  bats, 

Contend  for  sleeping  room  with  snakes  and  rats. 

XXIII. 

The  tens  of  thousands  who  there  sate  around. 

And  lived  as  if  immortal  as  to  fate. 
Disdaining  almost  even  to  touch  the  ground. 

Or  think  of  anything  but  love  or  hate. 
Have  left  us  nothing  of  their  mighty  races 
But  their  dry  dust,  that  flies  into  our  faces. 
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XXIV. 

The  grassy  turf  is  fat  with  Roman  dust, 

Stuffed  up  with  pride  above  its  humble  station, 

And  rankest  weeds  look  down  on  many  a  bust 
Still  seated,  as  of  yore,  on  its  foundation. 

And  marble  and  mosaic  floors  appear 

Sunk  in  the  depths  of  old,  in  caverns  drear. 

XXV. 

Csesars  and  plebs,  patrician  and  slave, 
Now  mingle  there  in  intimate  equality ; 

Each  earthy  stratum  a  promiscuous  grave, 
Rank,  sex,  and  nation  lost  in  their  totality ; 

And  tillers  of  lean  acres  cart  away 

The  human  mould  to  fertilise  their  clay. 

XXVI. 

All  hail  once  more  majestic  ruddy  Rhone  ! 

Permit  us  thy  acquaintance  to  renew ; 
Since  last  we  met  how  wondrous  you  have  grown  ! 

Then  but  an  infant  in  your  cradle  blue, 
When  ilka  iceberg  dropped  a  trickling  rill 
Thy  strength  to  reinforce,  thy  mouth  to  fill. 

XXVII. 

Now  like  an  amazon  you  roll  along 
Ungovernably  wild  upon  your  course ; 

Thy  watermarks  o'erflowing,  right  or  Avrong, 

Washing  whole  earthbanks  down  from  every  source, 

Making  thy  uplanders  their  hair  to  tear, 

And  fertilising  shorelands  bleak  and  bare. 
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XXVIII. 
Where  thy  marines  will  sow  and  reap  abundance, 
And  fill  their  barns   and  bunks   with   wheat   and 
maize, 
And  pay  new  rental  out  of  new  redundance, 

And  on  their  benefactor  grateful  gaze, 
And  dower  their  daughters  in  each  rustic  home. 
And  send  their  sons  well  pursed  abroad  to  roam. 

XXIX. 

The  sun,  the  moon,  the  stars,  the  storms,  the  waves. 

Affect  not  thy  career  unto  the  ocean ; 
No  mortal  barrier  thy  course  enslaves. 

Thyself  a  model  of  perpetual  motion — 
An  emblem  of  eternity  on  earth. 
Old  Time  himself  outwitting  in  thy  mirth. 

XXX. 

Queen  of  the  Mediterre  !  Queen  of  the  South  ! 

Marseilles  !  Prosperity  still  haunts  thy  port ; 
A  hundred  sail  a  day  thy  harbour's  mouth 

Pass  in  and  out,  and  make  it  their  resort, 
As  in  thy  early  days,  when  Tyre  and  Troy, 
And  Greece  and  Rome,  fought  for  each  mooring  buoy. 

XXXI. 

The  P.  and  O.  have  left  you  it  is  true. 

And  turned  their  stately  prows  to  other  shores  ; 

But  commerce  passes  daily  in  review 

Whole  fleets  of  merchantmen  with  eastern  stores ; 

Thy  city  thrives,  and  spreading  long  and  wide 

Studs  with  its  palaces  thy  rock -bound  tide. 
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XXXII. 

Now  Turk  and  Tartar,  Greek  and  Arab  crews, 
Parade  thy  streets  in  harmony  and  ease, 

Mingling  with  Jewish  saints  and  Christian  Jews, 
And  Frenchmen  trying  how  they  best  can  please. 

Buying  and  selling  with  consummate  skill, 

Paying  their  way  with  cash,  or  paper  bill. 

XXXIII. 

The  clink  of  gold  or  silver  upon  duty 
Is  now  but  seldom  music  to  their  ears. 

But  dirty  franc  notes,  glairy,  greasy,  sooty, 
Perfonn  the  music  of  commercial  spheres  ; 

Silver  and  gold  have  taken  wings  and  flown 

Across  the  Rhine,  for  here  they're  little  known. 

XXXIV. 

Where  go  these  crowds  with  crosses  and  with  banners, 
Led  on  by  bishops,  priests,  and  monks  and  nuns  ? 

Intolerance  in  every  pilgrim's  manners, 
Athletic  bigotry  in  their  l?ig  guns  ? 

A  new  strange  vision  in  a  new  strange  place 

Was  lately  seen  the  old  ones  to  displace. 

XXXV. 

The  world  is  not  yet  sick  of  such  Inventions  ; 

Credulity's  the  virtue  of  the  day ; 
And  knaves  forge  miracles  of  vast  dimensions 

To  lead  weak  men  and  women  far  astray, 
To  gain  their  good  will  and  enrich  themselves, 
And  load  with  more  their  overladen  shelves. 
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XXXVI. 

A  poor  sick  girl  saw,  or  swore  she  saw, 

The  Virgin  Mary  standing  on  a  stair. 
And  told  it  to  her  bishop,  who  by  law 

Declared  the  wonder  to  the  papal  chair ; 
When  in  a  trice  the  miracle  was  ratified, 
And  every  would  believer  straightway  satisfied. 

XXXVII. 

Like  a  new  fashion  in  its  fascination, 

A  pilgrimage  to  Lourdes  is  now  the  rage  ! 

There !  sins  may  be  wiped  out  without  vexation, 
Indulgences  got  there  for  every  age  ; 

Ze  Pape  le  vent  in  his  infallibility, 

And  pilgrims  take  his  word  with  blind  humility. 

XXXVIII. 

But  their  devotion  is  o'ergrown  with  tares, 

Which  cover  in  a  multitude  of  sins  ; 
The  Bourbon  and  the  Pope  in  all  their  prayers 

Must  have  a  place,  like  consecrated  twins. 
Vive  Pio  Nono !  and  the  Chambord  too. 
Each  pilgrim  now  must  chant,  if  staunch  and  true. 

XXXIX. 

Poor  France !  though  lately  bled  almost  to  death, 
Is  urged  once  more  to  fight  and  bleed  anew ; 

Sedition  blows  again  its  foetid  breath ; 

"  Arms  and  revenge,"  cry  out  the  Jesuit  creAv, 

And  clerico-legitimists  have  sworn 

To  fight  together  for  their  babes  unborn. 
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XL. 

The  great  apostle  of  good  will  to  men 

Now  sows  the  serpent's  teeth  to  grow  once  more ; 
The  preacher  up  of  peace  in  l^u^f  or  ben 

Now  sounds  the  trump  of  war  the  world  o'er, 
Prepared  to  rend  it  to  attain  his  wishes, 
And  have  again  his  long-lost  loaves  and  fishes. 

XLI. 

Yes  superstition,  bigotry,  and  rage, 

'\^'ith  all  the  fervour  of  the  first  crusade, 

'Gainst  all  the  powers  of  earth  now  warfare  wage, 
And  dare  the  vested  right  of  thrones  invade. 

Once  more  they'd  throw  their  darkness  o'er  humanity, 

And  cloud  the  world  with  phantoms  of  inanity. 

XLII, 

Now  on  through  rocky  fair  Provence  we  rattle  ; 

Italian  all,  in  people  and  in  clime ; 
Where  Saracenic  hordes  of  yore  gave  battle. 

And  Carthagenic  hosts  and  Turks  sublime  ; 
Where  erst  the  great  Napoleon's  rising  star 
Led  him  to  conquest  and  invasive  war. 

XLIII. 

Where  as  a  prisoner  and  captive  led, 
He  bade  adieu  to  his  imperial  power  ; 

AVhere  he  relanded  midst  his  guards,  who  bled 
Around  him  when  the  hero  of  the  hour  ; 

And  where  his  eagles'  wings  he  plumed  anew, 

And  death  or  glory  from  his  bugles  blew. 
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XLIV. 
Now  autumn  in  retreat  we've  overtaken, 

And  caught  the  swallows  up  upon  their  flight ; 
Maple  and  chestnut  leaves  remain  unshaken, 

November's  sun  is  shining  warm  and  bright ; 
And  strangers  of  discretion  think  it  wise 
To  screen  him  out,  to  save  their  tender  eyes. 

XLV. 

Ripe  grapes  no  more  upon  the  vines  are  seen. 

The  vintage  and  the  wines  are  both  called  prime  ; 

The  olive  and  the  orange  in  the  green 
Give  promise  of  good  harvest  in  good  time; 

And  palm-trees  wave  their  branches  in  the  air, 

O'er  roses,  jessamines,  and  cacti  rare. 

XLVI. 

This  is  the  season  when  the  grateful  sky- 
Pours  down  upon  the  earth  its  potent  rains  • 

And  when  the  parched  up  soil,  all  cracked  and  dry, 
Its  long  withheld  fertility  regains. 

Each  mountain  rill  is  now  become  a  river  ; 

Each  mead  a  sea,  each  ditch  a  Guadalquivir. 

XLVI  I. 

Forming  new  islands  in  each  rocky  dingle, 

Sapping  through  rampsand  dykeand  earthen  mound; 

Flooding  the  rails,  or  loading  them  with  shingle, 
Starting  the  sleepers  from  their  beds  profound, 

Bringing  down  loads  of  rock  and  plastic  clay, 

And  blocking  up  all  transit  through  the  way. 
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XLVIII. 

Mark  well  that  hamlet  and  each  roofless  wall, 

Its  inundated  chambers  all  deserted  ; 
Its  homeless  tenants  in  the  ruthless  thrall 

Of  destitution — all  their  hopes  subverted  ; 
Each  scathless  neighbour  eager  to  relieve 
Their  dire  necessities  and  give  reprieve. 

XLIX. 

Last  night  an  upland  dam  burst  through  its  bounds 
And  down  upon  it  rushed  with  force  appalling. 

Tearing  these  fruit-trees  from  the  garden  grounds, 
And  in  a  deluge  man  and  beast  enthralling, 

Sweeping  their  goods  and  chattels  far  away, 

And  covering  their  crofts  with  stones  and  clay. 

L. 

A  mother,  and  a  child  upon  her  breast, 

Were  found  both  drowned  when  sleeping  on  their  beds ; 
An  aged  grandsire  there  too  sank  to  rest. 

Some  cattle  too  were  drowned  beneath  their  sheds, 
And  haystacks,  vine-stacks,  and  their  winter's  fuel, 
Were  washed  adrift  by  inundation  cruel. 

LI. 

Let  us  pull  up  and  rest  a  week  at  Cannes ! 

Its  season's  early !    Invalids  but  few  ! 
Hotels  and  villas  all  on  a  grand  plan  ! 

Most  tenantless,  though  picturesque  to  view  ; 
Shaded  by  olives,  oranges,  and  pines, 
And  blooming  roses,  vines,  and  eglantines. 
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Lil. 

Little  has  Cannes  done  for  its  gentle  strangers, 
Beyond  erecting  haunts  wherein  to  dwell ; 

Each  ill-made  road  their  limbs  and  lives  endangers, 
Their  length  from  east  to  west  no  man  can  tell ; 

Its  town's  but  rudely  built,  uncouthly  kept ; 

Its  streets  ill  paved,  ill  smelling  and  ill  swept ! 

LIII. 

God  made  the  climate,  hux'tring  men  the  town  ; 

Contented  with  rude  traps  for  men  to  dwell  in, 
By  which  each  agent  and  each  nomad  clown. 

Can  from  their  purses  squeeze  out  ev'ry  shilling, 
Regardless  of  the  pleasant  means  and  ways 
That  invalids  expect  in  winter  days  ! 

LIV. 

Cannes  loses  by  its  infinite  extensions  ! 

One  half  its  seaboard  would  its  wants  suffice  ! 
Its  better  half,  its  eastern  has  pretensions 

Enough  to  gladden  even  Hygeia's  eyes. 
Let  Cannes  concentrate  there  her  best  appliances, 
And  to  the  north  look  out  for  new  alliances. 

LV. 

Blest  in  its  winter  clime,  earth,  sea,  and  sky, 

A  land  of  promise  to  the  invalid  ; 
A  pleasant  place  to  live  in  or  to  die. 

Or  rally  from  a  shock  in  time  of  need. 
Cannes  still  J>ar  exa//c;;cc  so  mild,  so  calm, 
Of  winter  quarters  all,  must  bear  the  palm. 
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LVI. 
Bloodthirsty  imps  of  darkness  and  of  night, 

Can  you  not  prey  upon  your  fellow-creatures  ? 
On  moths  and  maggots  why  not  vent  your  spite  ? 

Why  rob  fair  woman  of  her  form  and  features  ? 
Why  drain  her  veins  and  leave  your  stings  behind, 
And  dose  her  eyes  and  leave  her  almost  blind  ? 

LVII. 

Confound  your  trumpeting  and  serenading  ; 

Your  midnight  orgies  meant  but  to  beguile, 
Around  our  candles  wheeling  and  parading, 

Eiding  your  time  to  put  in  play  each  wile, 
To  pounce  upon  our  noses  when  asleep, 
Holding  our  curtain  gauze  and  network  cheap. 

LVIII. 

Take  that,  ye  wretches.    That !  and  That !  and  That ! 

We'll  crush  you  like  vile  moths  against  the  wall ; 
Yea  with  your  hearts'  blood  stain  this  toilet  mat. 

And  break  your  bones  to  atoms  in  thy  fall ; 
Vile  parasites  that  poison,  as  you  suck. 
And  'gainst  society  dare  run  amuck  ? 

LIX. 

Off  to  thy  winter  quarters  one  and  all. 

You've  had  your  season,  gorged  unto  thy  fill ; 

Off  to  the  Caliph,  or  some  Arab  hall ! 

And  on  some  houri  practise  thy  best  skill. 

You'll  find  Teutonic  blood  bad  for  digestion, 

And  have  thy  taste  for  supper  called  in  question  ! 
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LX. 

Mark  well  that  torrent  and  that  bridge  in  ruin ! 

The  rails  and  rubbish  mixed  as  in  a  dream  ! 
Unknown  its  rupture,  a  fast  train  pursuing 

Its  midnight  course,  dashed  right  into  the  stream. 
Upon  these  broken  buttresses  and  stones, 
But  few  escaping  without  broken  bones ! 

LXI. 

No  words  can  tell  the  horrors  of  that  night  ; 

No  pencil  paint  the  terrors  of  the  hour  ; 
Many  were  drowned,  some  crushed  to  death  outright, 

Some  lost  their  children,  some  their  motive  power ; 
No  shipwreck  in  its  terrible  array, 
Could  look  more  awful  at  the  dawn  of  day. 

LXII. 

Widows  and  widowers  still  wear  their  weeds. 
And  orphans  mourn  the  fate  of  fathers  lost ; 

And  many  a  lover's  heart  still  aches  and  bleeds. 
In  fondest  wishes  lamentably  crossed. 

Even  yet,  the  boldest  passers  by  look  grave. 

To  think  hov/  hopeless  was  all  power  to  save. 

LXIII. 

Mark  too  that  maiden  in  the  raven  hair 
Dishevelled  and  disordered  on  her  shoulder  ! 

Sunk  in  the  deepest  depths  of  dark  despair  ; 
Seated  all  motionless  upon  the  boulder, 

Firm  in  belief  and  resolute  in  will ; 

Her  eyes  fixed  on  the  torrent,  raging  still ! 
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LXIV. 

Poor  thing !  she  lost  her  lover  in  the  river, 
And  lost  her  senses  since,  in  hopes  forlorn  ; 

Yet  thinks  he'll  yet  return,  his  hand  to  give  her, 
And  bid  her  dry  her  tears  and  cease  to  mourn. 

Her  little  dog  sits  by  its  fellow-mourner, 

None  daring  to  molest  her,  or  to  scorn  her. 

LXV, 

And  when  the  dewy  eve  falls  damp  and  chill, 
A-  younger  sister  goes  and  leads  her  home 

To  that  thatched  cot  beside  the  water-mill, 

From  which  at  noontide  she's  allowed  to  roam ; 

And  feeds  her  like  an  infant  at  the  breast. 

Till  wearied  out,   she  sinks  at  length  to  rest. 

LXVI. 

There,  like  an  ugly  scar  on  a  fair  face 
You  see  the  empt}'  channel  of  the  Var ; 

A  crazy  bridge  bestriding  its  wide  race, 
Now  fordable  even  by  a  donkey  car ; 

But  one  short  week  ago,  a  monster  river 

Rushed  through  the  vale,  like  arrow  from  a  quiver. 

LXVII. 

Sweeping  do\vn  rafts  of  bramble  from  the  high  lands, 
Olive  and  fig-trees  from  each  mountain  dingle, 

Kine,  cottages,  and  cotters  from  the  islands. 
Stranding  some  here  and  there  upon  the  shingle. 

Or  floating  them  away  into  the  sea. 

Wrecking  the  husbandmen  most  piteously. 
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LXVIII. 

But  twelve  short  years  ago  the  fitful  Var, 
The  Savoyard  and  warlike  Gaul  divided  ; 

There,  many  a  blast  was  blown  for  bloody  war, 
There,  hostile  armies,  hostile  hosts  derided, 

And  with  each  other's  best  blood  dyed  the  stream 

Where  all  such  horrors  now  seem  but  a  dream ! 

LXIX. 

Nations  like  schoolboys  fight,  and  friends  are  made  I 
France  fought  for  Italy,  and  helped  to  free  her  ; 

And  Savoy  was  the  guerdon  of  her  aid, 
In  Alpine  majesty  as  you  now  see  her. 

Now  Savoyards  are  French,  l)oth  men  and  women, 

And  Nice  is  filled  with  French  ships  and  French  sea- 
men. 

LXX. 

Yes,  nations  famous  for  remote  hostility 
Have  intermarried,  and  one  people  grown  ; 

So  too,  their  languages  with  like  docility, 
United,  form  ^patois  of  their  own. 

Gallic  the  roots,  Italian  the  graces. 

Half  French  and  half  Italian,  like  their  faces. 

LXXI. 

Like  a  rich  landscape  floating  on  the  bay, 
(The  Bay  of  Angels  called  in  admiration) 

See  Nice  extend  her  palaces  so  gay, 

Her  promenades,  and  boulevards,  and  Station  ; 

The  snowy  surf  upon  the  shingle  flowing, 

The  cooling  sea  breeze  through  its  palm-trees  blowing, 

And  over  all  the  sunshine,  clouiUess,  warm,  and  glowing. 
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LXXII. 

Here  meet  the  invalids  of  ev'ry  clime  ! 

The  British,  Dutch,  and  Dane,  the  Swede  and  Russian, 
The  Magyar,  Sclave,  the  Greek,  the  Turk  sublime. 

Bavarian,  Saxon,  Polonese,  and  Prussian, 
All  eager  to  renew  their  lease  of  life. 
And  pass  the  winter  far  from  frost  and  strife. 

LXXIII. 

And  Jonathan  and  daughters  wild  and  frantic, 
Delight  to  winter  here  and  spend  their  dollars. 

Dreading  sea-sickness  and  the  broad  Atlantic 
No  more  than  Britishers  the  Channel  rollers  : 

Their  world  at  home  they  fancy  too  confined. 

And  find  a  play-ground  here  quite  to  their  mind. 

LXXIV. 

And  these  three  Screws,  now  cruising  in  the  offing. 
Are  part  and  parcel  of  their  ocean  fleet! 

Putting  to  silence  continental  scoffing  ! 
Their  panoply  of  War  all  so  complete, 

You'd  think  Britannia  had  built  and  manned  them, 

Proud  of  her  handiwork  when  last  she  scanned  them. 

LXXV. 

We've  boarded  them  and  write  with  a  good  reason  ; 

We've  boarded  best  of  British  men-of-war, 
And  dare  assert  without  a  fear  of  treason, 

That  from  the  admiral  to  the  jack-tar, 
Old  Neptune  boasts  no  better  set  of  fellows, 
No  tighter  craft  e'er  rolled  upon  his  billows. 

E 
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LXXVI. 
And  truth  to  tell  Nicaea  does  her  best, 

To  make  all  comfortable  and  to  please  them, 
Giving  her  sun  and  air  a  sparkling  zest, 

But  keeping  to  herself  the  right  to  squeeze  them, 
And  make  them  pay  a  ransom  through  their  noses. 
For  open  air  perfumes  and  blushing  roses, 

LXXVII. 

For  orange  orchards,  olive-mantled  mountains, 
And  evergreens,  in  blossom  all  the  year  ; 

For  overflowing,  ever  crystal  fountains. 
For  all  best  fitted  man's  sad  heart  to  cheer, 

And  make  the  stranger  grateful  for  his  lot, 

That  from  afar  now  winters  on  this  spot. 

LXXVIII. 

And  proud,  Nicaea  may  be  of  her  clime. 

The  beau-ideal  of  a  winter  season  1 
We've  something  seen  of  climates  in  our  time, 

And  an  opinion  tender  with  good  reason, 
Sunshine  direct,  and  sunshine  by  reflection, 
The  Promenade  des  Anglais  makes  perfection ! 

LXXIX. 

Much  have  the  French  done  for  their  latest  purchase, 
Purchased  by  blood  and  wounds  from  Italic, 

In  building  palaces,  hotels,  and  churches. 
For  ev'ry  phase  of  faith  in  Christendee  ; 

Yet  they  neglect  their  streets  with  dry  assurance, 

Their  streets  and  squares  are  dusty  past  endurance. 
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LXXX. 

They've  water  in  abundance,  daily  running 
Beneath  their  level  in  an  ample  stream ! 

Yet  truth  to  tell  Nicaeans  want  the  cunning 
To  turn  it  to  account,  and  never  dream 

Of  turning  it  into  each  public  street, 

And  keeping  their  vile  gutters  clean  and  sweet. 

LXXXI. 

And  then  their  river's  but  a  washing  tub  ! 

Without  a  flimsy  phantom  of  disguise  ! 
"Where  all  day  long  some  hundred  hussies  rub 

Their  foulest  linen  'neath  the  stranger's  eyes  ! 
And  hang  it  up  to  bleach  before  their  faces, 
With  scanty  decency,  yet  best  grimaces ! 

LXXXII. 

You 'Id  think  the  shore  was  but  a  bleaching  green, 

Or  a  rag  fair,  upon  the  promenade  ! 
A  soap-sud  odour  strikes  the  nostrils  keen, 

"  Tip  tilting  "  dainty  noses  on  parade  1 
Outraging  decency,  and  sense  as  well ! 
Why  don't  they  wash  their  dirty  rags  c/ies  dies. 

LXXXI  II. 

But  hold  your  hand,  fair  Nice  ;  you  too  may  squeeze 
Your  lemon  somewhat  overmuch,  and  find 

Nought  but  an  empty  rind  your  taste  to  please. 
Your  treasure-chest  filled  full  of  nought  but  wina. 

Even  ever-growing,  overflowing  Nice 

May  fall  a  victim,  to  her  o\vn  caprice  ! 

E  2 
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LXXXIV. 
Full  many  a  villa  now  is  empty  standing, 

And  likely  so  to  stantl  throughout  this  season  ; 
Hotels  have  empty  suites  on  ev'ry  landing, 

And  empty  no  doubt  for  some  solid  reason. 
Think  o'er  this  matter,  and  the  evil  find, 
And  be  not  to  thy  own  best  int'rests  blind ! 

LXXXV. 

What  ails  that  damsel  so  oppressed, 

With  this  benignant  breeze  ? 
With  such  mild  weather  so  distressed, 

With  ev'rything  to  please  ? 
So  young,  so  gentle,  and  so  fair. 

The  rose  still  on  her  cheek ; 
Her  blue  eyes  overcast  with  care, 

Her  voice  so  low  and  weak. 

LXXXVI. 

Tall  for  her  teens,  of  graceful  mien, 

Just  womanhood  attaining, 
In  dignity  and  dress  a  queen  ! 

'Gainst  some  strange  sorrow  straining, 
A  mother's  and  a  sister's  arm 

Assist  her  to  her  chair ; 
Wrapt  round  with  furs  and  mantas  warm, 

To  shield  her  from  the  air. 

LXXXVII. 

Affianced  to  a  noble  youth. 

The  marriage  day  decided. 
On  which  to  seal  her  faith  and  truth, 

And  happily  be  brided ; 
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When  hard  fate  crossed  their  flow'ry  path, 

And  barred  their  onward  way  ; 
And  draped  with  mourning  all  the  strath 

And  plunged  all  in  dismay. 

LXXXVIII. 

Her  lover  fell  pierced  by  a  ball 

Shot  from  a  poacher's  gun  ; 
Making  her  after  life  a  thrall, 

Her  hopes  and  joys  undone. 
For  her  this  sunshine  has  no  charms, 

Mild  winter  no  relief; 
Even  death  to  her  has  no  alarms, 

For  it  will  end  her  grief ! 

LXXXIX. 

Consumption,  like  a  fatal  spell, 

Now  dries  the  springs  of  life  ; 
Her  heart  is  but  an  empty  shell, 

As  void  of  love  as  strife. 
Resigned,  she  recks  not  when  or  where 

She's  bedded  in  her  tomb  ; 
Rehef  at  last  she  hopes  is  there. 

Amid  its  hallowed  gloom. 

xc. 
Oh  !  where  are  our  comrades  of  youth. 

The  sunshine,  the  moonshine,  the  joys; 
The  dry  days,  the  warm  days,  in  sooth 

So  heartfelt,  so  dear  to  all  boys  ? 
Alas!  they  have  vanished  in  tears, 
And  little  remains  of  those  years. 
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XCI. 

We  ponder  on  tilings  passed  away, 

On  schoolmates  now  exiled  or  harried ; 

On  loved  onesnow  cold  as  the  clay, 
In  far  distant  regions  now  buried  ; 

A  stranger  we  wander  alone 

In  the  haunts  of  our  young  days,  unknown. 

XCII. 

The  infants  we  left  on  the  knee 

Are  fathers  and  mothers  we  find ; 
And  their  boys  in  the  height  of  their  glee, 

Bring  back  their  own  parents  to  mind. 
Each  laugh  and  each  plaything  and  game, 
Each  voice  and  each  feature  the  same. 

xcni. 

All  old  things  appear  to  have  shrunk, 
Each  village,  each  hill,  wood,  and  river ; 

The  stone  walls  appear  to  have  sunk. 
To  rise  to  their  old  pitch,  oh  !  never; 

And  strangers  possess  our  old  halls. 

And  the  rent  in  its  gable  appals. 

xciv. 

Hard  lines  has  the  lot  been  of  all ; 

Few,  few  has  good  fortune  befriended ; 
With  wet  cheeks  when  turned  to  the  wall, 

How  many  their  short  lives  have  ended  ! 
And  widows  and  orphans  by  score, 
The  loss  of  their  mainstay  deplore. 
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XCV. 

And  we,  too,  though  stalwart  and  hale, 

Are  altered  in  feature  and  tongue  ; 
And  the  harp  we  once  harped  down  the  dale, 

Is  now  out  of  tune  and  unstrung ; 
No  music  now  gladdens  our  ears. 
No  welcome  the  exile  now  cheers. 

xcvi. 
And  the  flag  of  our  country  is  doAvn, 

And  the  Gaul  holds  the  land  of  our  fathers, 
So  old  in  its  pride  and  renown. 

And  the  fruit  of  our  fair  fields  now  gathers ; 
And  we,  their  descendants,  must  toil, 
And  feed  their  bright  lamps  with  our  oil. 

XCVII. 

And  mankind  with  mankind  at  war, 

Their  fellow-men  torture  and  tear ; 
Each  day  has  its  pitiful  jar, 

Each  hour  has  its  burden  of  care  ; 
And  hatred,  and  envy,  and  strife, 
Embitter  the  lot  of  each  life. 

XCVII  I. 

May  I  intrude  upon  your  grief. 

On  your  bereavement  and  your  tears  ? 

May  I  attempt  to  give  relief. 

To  calm  your  thoughts,  and  soothe  your  fears  ? 

To  drop  a  balm  upon  your  sorrow, 

Not  waiting  for  some  future  morrow  ? 
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XCIX. 
A  mother  mourning  for  a  son, 

Her  last  born  son,  lost  in  his  prime  ; 
When  manhood's  task  was  but  begun, 

And  hopeful  seemed  his  course  through  time, 
Must  be  approached  with  solemn  awe, 
Exempt  from  wonted  social  law. 

c. 

How  strange  is  fate — The  will  of  heaven  ! 

The  destiny  of  all  below  ! 
How  fleeting  are  our  m.ercies  given. 

Our  joys  how  swift,  our  woes  how  slow ! 
Our  smiles  too  oft  bedewed  with  tears, 
Even  from  our  cradles  to  our  biers. 

CI. 

Whilst  you  were  dictating  a  letter 

From  Egypt's  shores  with  all  delighted, 

Making  my  willing  pen  your  debtor, 
With  cause  to  be  at  nought  affrighted ; 

The  fatal  news  was  on  the  way 

That  filled  your  mind  with  deep  dismay. 

CII. 

"  I  cannot  bid  you  not  to  weep  ; 

I  dare  not  tell  you  not  to  mourn ; 
With  loss  so  great  and  grief  so  deep 

And  heartstrings  overstretched  and  torn  ; 
The  voice  must  falter,  pulse  beat  slow, 
The  bosom  heave,  the  tears  must  flow." 
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cm. 
But  even  a  mother's  grief  is  vain, 

You've  done  your  duty  to  the  dead  ; 
Three  other  loved  ones  yet  remain, 

To  watch  around  your  troubled  bed ; 
Arise !  assume  your  wonted  sway ! 
And  all  who  know  you  will  obey. 
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CANTO  THIRD. 


T. 

Who  spoiled  our  calendar  and  made  the  year 
Begin  as  now,  when  stormy  winter  rages, 

When  two  long  weary  months  of  winter  drear 
Have  yet  to  run  ?     Who  were  the  stolid  sages 

That  meddled  with  wise  nature's  times  and  seasons, 

And  discomposed  the  months  with  no  good  reasons  ? 

II. 

None  but  a  Pope  Infallible  could  do  it ! 

Pressing  the  sun  and  stars  into  his  service, 
To  bolster  up  some  dogma  hard  put  to  it. 

Playing  with  nature  like  a  dancing  dervise, 
Cracking  her  hardest  nuts  betwixt  his  jaws, 
And  playing  hocus-pocus  with  her  laws. 

III. 
The  clouds  are  charged  with  rain  and  sleet  and  snow ! 

The  earth  is  drowned  with  frightful  inundation. 
The  sea  is  strewed  with  wreck,  tornadoes  blow, 

The  city  trembles  in  sad  consternation  ; 
The  fountains  of  the  deep  are  broken  up. 
And  filled  with  sorrow  is  each  household  cup. 
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IV. 

'Neath  eVry  fruitful  tree  the  ground  is  studded 
With  half-ripe  oranges  or  olives  green  ; 

The  jasmine  and  the  rose  in  vain  have  budded, 
And  Flora  seems  afflicted  with  the  spleen ; 

And  even  the  tonsured  summit  of  Mount  Chaux, 

Is  thickly  mottled  o'er  with  new  fallen  snow. 


The  boatmen  find  the  storm  a  horrid  bore, 
And  dread  to  ship  an  oar  upon  the  sea  ; 

The  very  gulls  distressed  and  driven  ashore, 
Are  glad  to  pick  up  crumbs  upon  the  lea  ; 

And  swallows  on  mosquitoes,  moths  and  midges 

Make  a  scant  living  underneath  the  bridges. 

VI. 

Cabby  alone  enjoys  the  times  unseasonable, 

And  drives  a  rattling  trade  through  mud  and  mire  ; 

Exacting  for  each  drive  a  fare  unreasonable, 
As  falls  the  aneroid  his  tariff's  higher ; 

Wet  weather  is  a  harvest  time  to  him, 

And  fills  his  cup  of  joy  up  to  the  brim. 

VII. 

The  good  old  seasons  of  our  youthful  prime, 

Have  like  ourselves  grown  old,  and  out  of  joint ; 

Our  summers  are  like  winters,  and  each  clime 
Has  undergone  a  change  to  disappoint 

Man's  expectations,  wishes,  aims,  and  ends, 

And  poor  humanity  no  more  befriends. 
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VIII. 

Even  Nice  has  undergone  a  change  !    The  weather 
Cribs,  cabins,  and  confines  each  dismal  stranger ; 

The  streets  are  fetlock  deep  in  mud  and  lather, 
The  Promenade  des  Anglais  is  in  danger, 

The  surging  surfy  waves  the  roads  invade, 

And  take  possession  of  each  shore  parade. 

IX. 

The  Paillon  fills  its  banks  from  quay  to  quay, 
Tumultuous  and  turbid  like  pea  soup  ! 

And  soils  the  crystal  tide  far  out  to  sea, 
Astonishing  each  idle  gazing  group, 

And  ships  sail  by  with  treble  reefs  and  trisails, 

All  snugly  stowed  their  courses  and  their  skysails. 

X. 

And  on  the  beach  this  morning  there  was  found 
Some  timbers  of  a  ship  of  heavy  tonnage, 

With  some  gilt  letters  on  a  sable  ground, 
Part  of  a  binnacle,  and  bits  of  dunnage, 

Proving  some  ship  went  down  in  last  night's  gale. 

Leaving  no  soul  alive  to  tell  the  tale. 

XI. 

Under  what  flag  she  sailed,  and  whence  she  flew. 
What  freighted  with,  what  passengers  aboard. 

Who  her  commander,  who  composed  her  crew. 
And  whither  sailing,  no  one  can  record  ; 

Enough  is  known!     All  perished  in  the  squall, 

One  watery  grave  sufiicing  for  them  all. 
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xir. 

Tremendous  is  the  fight  'twixt  sea  and  river  ! 

"  You've  got  no  passport,"  roars  the  angry  sea, 
"  You  dirty  termagant !  no  entrance  ever. 

Shall  you  get  here  on  any  sort  of  plea  ! 
I  scorn  your  tribute  and  I  hate  your  gutter, 
Pollution's  in  the  very  sound  you  mutter  ! 

XIII. 

You  filthy  upstart ;  but  three  days  ago 

Thy  Blanchisscuscs  complained  of  want  of  wat  er  ! 

A  dribblet  through  the  shingle  was  thy  flow, 

The  very  donkeys  shook  their  sides  with  laughter, 

And  swore  they'd  plant  you  up  with  ferns  and  thistles. 

For  soon  they'd  nothing  have  to  wet  their  whistles." 

XIV. 

"  Ungrateful,purse-proud,  pampered, blustering  ocean  ! 

It  ill  becomes  you  thus  to  turn  your  nose  up, 
In  thy  contempt  for  my  sincere  devotion, 

And  do  thy  worst  my  right  of  way  to  close  up, 
You're  but  a  useful  reservoir  at  best, 
For  streams  like  me,  aye  ready  at  request. 

XV. 

The  very  shores  that  curb  thy  raging  surf. 
Are  of  my  making,  ev'ry  boulder  stone  ; 

Old  Nizza  owes  her  ev'ry  grassy  turf, 
Her  ev'ry  fertile  rood  to  me  alone. 

Her  ev'ry  fountain,  crystal  well,  and  flower. 

Each  orange  orchard,  and  each  rosy  bower. 
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XVI. 

Outrageous  Ruffian  !     What  good  dost  thou  ? 

Ever  upon  the  bluster,  ever  raging  ! 
'Tis  perilous  to  cool  one's  burning  brow, 

Or  bathe  one's  feet  without  a  risk  of  waging 
A  surfy  war,  with  chance  of  broken  bones, 
And  being  rolled  upon  thy  rolling  stones. 

XVII. 

The  very  fishes  shun  thy  surging  tide, 

Afraid  of  dislocated  backs  or  necks  ; 
Our  fishermen  their  nets  spread  far  and  wide. 

But  no  miraculous  draughts  o'erload  their  decks  ; 
And  Nice  is  forced  to  fish  with  silver  hook, 
In  the  Atlantic  waves,  for  fish  to  cook." 

XVIII. 

Just  as  an  Alpine  landslip  we  have  seen, 
Break  irresistibly  through  fields  of  snow  ; 

Through  zones  of  oaks  and  pines  and  pastures  green. 
And  charge  into  the  valley  far  below ; 

Assimilating  with  the  rocks  around, 

And  claiming  kindred  with  the  stony  ground, 

XIX. 

So  burst  the  turbid  river  through  control. 
Through  roods  of  shingle  and  wet  weedy  turf, 

Fighting  its  rugged  way  to  its  grand  goal, 

Through  crested  billows,  and  through  foaming  surf, 

Claiming  acquaintance  with  the  briny  deep. 

And  'mid  a  world  of  waters  fell  asleep. 
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XX. 

Behold  an  Empire's  bones  unburied  lie, 

Above  the  bare  earth,  gnawed  by  teeth  of  time  ! 

The  masonry  scarce  patent  to  the  eye  ! 

Arches  and  architraves  once  thought  sublime, 

Reduced  to  rockwork,  crannied,  cleft,  and  torn 

All  into  fragments,  sapped,  and  tempest  worn  ! 

XXI. 

Not  even  a  bat  or  owl  claims  shelter  there ; 

But  donkeys  graze  upon  the  weed-grown  walls ; 
Not  even  a  step  remains  of  the  Grand  Stair, 

Up  which  Great  Ccesar  trod,  amid  the  brawls 
Of  tens  of  thousands,  waiting  for  his  nod, 
Ready  to  hail  him  as  a  demigod  ! 

XXII. 

On  the  arena,  squalid  goats  are  browsing, 
Where  gladiators  fought  in  days  of  yore  ; 

There  strangers  at  a  picnic  are  carousing. 
And  trenching  freely  on  each  dainty  store ; 

There  sits  an  artist  eager  to  portray 

The  mural  skeleton  in  its  decay. 

XXIII. 

Ivy  and  jasmine,  rose  and  eglantine, 

Gird  up  the  ruins  with  a  friendly  zeal ; 
And  beds  of  wild  flowers  blow  on  each  incline. 

And  begging  monks  and  nuns  make  loud  appeal ; 
And  oaks  and  olives  throw  their  grateful  shade 
Upon  the  desola  tion  'neath  them  made. 


? 
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XXIV. 
That  solitary  arch,  the  last  one  standing, 

Chief  mourner  over  Rome's  decline  and  fall, 
Is  made  a  sign  post  with  a  view  commanding, 

Appartenicnts  h  loner,  at  your  call, 
A  sacrilege,  insulting  to  good  taste. 
By  which  the  stickers  up  should  stand  disgraced. 

XXV. 

Where  is  the  city  that  once  pressed  these  clods  ? 

Where  are  its  Roman  millions  of  all  classes  ? 
Where  are  the  temples  sacred  to  their  gods  ? 

Where  are  their  gods  themselves, and  pagan  masses 
Where  are  their  language,  lineaments,  and  lore  ? 
.A  11  passed  away  and  lost  for  evermore. 

XXVI. 

L^ Emfreiir  est  viort !  now  flashes  o'er  the  wire  ; 

But  one  short  hour  ago  he  breathed  his  last 
On  British  soil  \  his  Surgeons  now  retire, 

His  life  is  but  a  fragment  of  the  past ! 
Imperial  circumstance  now  passed  away, 
Nought  of  the  man  remains  but  his  cold  clay. 

XXVII. 

No  tears  have  we  to  shed,  our  eyes  are  dry 
With  weeping  for  our  country  and  her  thrall, 

But  no  inglorious  stone  shall  we  let  fly 
Against  his  dynasty ;  and  when  they  call 

The  mourners  round  his  grave,  we  too  shall  throw 

Ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to  dust  below. 
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XXVIII. 

With  party-coloured  threads  our  woof  was  warped, 
Like  Caledonia's  mantle,  red  and  black ; 

Full  oft  his  race  at  our  good  fortune  carped, 
And  rent  the  ermine  mantle  on  our  backs. 

Our  destiny  through  life,  though  so  well  starred. 

How  oft  by  his  perversity  was  marred  ! 

XXIX. 

But  once  he  was  our  friend.     We  can't  forget  it ; 

His  red  right  hand  once  helped  us  to  be  free  ; 
We  warred  together,  and  though  deep  indebted 

We  paid  him  with  our  mountains  and  our  sea ; 
The  cradle  of  our  kingdom  we  assigned  him, 
Though  millions  for  his  avarice  maligned  him. 

XXX. 

He  forced  his  troubled  way  unto  a  throne. 

And  wreathed  imperial  laurels  round  his  crown, 

And  banished  from  his  empire  grief  and  groan, 
And  rivalled  his  Great  Uncle  in  renown ; 

And  fought  with  Kaisers  in  tremendous  wars, 

And  raised  his  country's  prestige  to  the  stars. 

XXXI. 

Gunpowder  plots,  revolvers,  and  vendetta, 
Orsini  bombs,  and  even  the  poisoned  chalice, 

He  braved  and  conquered  with  a  non  defretta  ! 
Proof  against  violence  or  hidden  malice  ! 

Protected  from  all  dire  impending  harm 

By  some  strange  intervening  charm  ! 
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XXXII. 

Like  a  spoiled  child  of  fortune,  fortune  left  him ; 

His  prudence  left  him  at  his  pitch  of  power ; 
He  made  that  fatal  blunder  which  bereft  him 

Of  throne  and  empire  in  his  evil  hour, 
And  died  in  exile  like  a  humble  squire, 
A  winding-sheet  his  now  most  fit  attire  ! 

XXXIII. 

Denied  interment  in  his  natal  soil, 

His  natal  soil  is  brought  unto  his  tomb ; 

A  bag  of  earth,  dug  up  with  stealthy  toil 
In  his  maternal  home,  from  nature's  womb, 

Is  wedded  to  his  corse  !  through  its  decay 

To  crumble  into  one  joint  mass  of  clay  ! 

XXXIV. 

No  minute  guns  proclaim  his  final  doom ! 

No  military  pageant  mourns  in  state  ! 
No  gilded  dome  receives  him  as  a  tomb  ! 

No  mounted  thousands  round  St.  Mary's  wait ! 
A  few  imperial  friends  of  other  years 
Escort  him  to  his  rest  in  grief  and  tears  ! 

XXXV. 

Behold  that  marble,  that  Byzantine  dome  ! 

That  gem  of  architecture  !  Every  stone ! 
There  stood  not  long  ago  the  winter  home 

Of  the  Imperial  Czar ;  where  he  alone, 
Apart  from  pomp  and  splendour,  would  withdraw, 
And  rusticate  and  live  by  nature's  law  ! 
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XXXVI. 
There  his  Imperial  Heir  lay  dowai  and  died ! 

Just  like  a  humble  mortal  in  his  teens  ! 
Of  all  the  Russias  the  hope  and  pride ! 

The  worthy  scion  of  a  race  of  Queens  ! 
The  bridegroom  of  a  bride  of  Hamlet's  race  ! 
With  worth  and  beauty  beaming  in  her  face ! 

xxxvii. 

There  o'er  his  deathbed  stood  the  mighty  Czar, 
His  younger  brother,  and  his  bride  elect ! 

"  My  course  is  run,"  he  said.     "  Let  me  not  mar 
Your  future  fate  ;  my  dying  Avords  respect !  " 

Then  linking  hand  in  hand  he  blessed  them  both. 

And  in  his  presence  made  them  plight  their  troth ! 

XXXVIII. 

The  empire  mourned  his  most  untoward  fate, 

The  nation  wept  as  for  an  only  child, 
The  Autocrat  in  his  transcendent  state 

Bent  like  a  peasant  in  affliction  wild, 
For  a  loved  lost  one  humbly  kissed  the  rod^ 
And  bowed  obedient  to  the  will  of  God. 

XXXIX, 

That  mausoleum  marks  the  fatal  spot, 

Engroved  in  orange  trees  and  tropic  plants ; 

A  father's  tribute !  A  forget-me-not ! 

A  hallowed  cell,  where  Czars  can  tell  their  wants 

Unto  their  Maker,  and  a  blessing  crave, 

Their  countrymen  to  bless,  their  race  to  save ! 

F  2 
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XL. 
When  men  and  women  in  their  youthful  prime 

Grow  sick  and  die,  Hke  plants  cut  do\vn  in  bloom, 
Or,  bending  to  the  blast,  await  their  time, 

And  drop  like  pears  unripe  into  their  tomb, 
Their  mourning  friends  condole  with  those  they  left, 
And  try  to  soothe  the  pangs  of  tlie  bereft. 

XLI. 

But  when  an  aged  pair  outlive  the  span 

Of  threescore  years  and  ten,  and  ten  years  more, 

And  sink  together  from  the  world's  plan, 
Eager  to  close  with  life  their  latest  score, 

The  world  looks  on  with  reverential  awe, 

Jn  meek  obeisance  unto  nature's  law. 

XLII. 

Like  patriarchs  they  closed  their  long  career 
Surrounded  by  a  circle  of  their  friends  ; 

Of  children  and  of  children's  children  dear, 
With  that  devotion  which  a  comfort  lends 

Unto  the  deathbed,  hallowed  by  their  tears. 

Who  followed  to  their  graves  their  simple  biers. 

XLIII. 

No  pomps  or  vanities  were  their  adorners. 

No  waving  crapes,  nor  plumes,  nor  velvet  pall, 

No  hired  mourning  coach,  no  hired  mourners. 
No  marble  bust  nor  epitaph  recall 

Their  works  of  charity  with  costly  art ; 

Their  epitaphs  are  written  on  each  heart. 
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XLIV* 

A  day  may  come,  Europa,  when  your  needs 
May  force  you  to  look  out  for  Nice  extensions, 

To  find  new  sick-bays  for  your  invalids, 

More  healthy  sites  and  greater  in  dimensions. 

Even  Sanitaria  grow  out  of  use, 

Tainted  and  sickly  by  prolonged  abuse ! 

XLV. 

Beau  Lieu  and  its  peninsula  hard  by 

Seem  made  by  nature  ready  to  your  hand  ! 

All  virgin  soil !  Delightful  to  the  eye  ! 

There  winter  quarters  of  dimensions  grand 

You  may  construct,  with  Hippocratic  skill, 

A  hospital  for  every  human  ill. 

XLVI. 

There  the  great  powers  of  Europe  may  combine, 
And  form  one  grand  Emporium  of  health  ! 

Upon  new  principles,  on  an  incline, 

And  spend  a  part  of  their  stupendous  wealth. 

And  be  the  benefactors  of  their  races. 

And  save  them  from  old  worn-out  morbid  places ! 

XLVII. 

When  greed  and  avarice  usurp  the  sway, 

And  sanitary  rules  set  at  defiance, 
Their  one  sole  maxim  being,  "  It  must  pay," 

Their  balance-sheet  alone  their  firm  reliance  ; 
When  best  Physicians  against  long  odds 
Too  often  strive  in  vain  to  wield  their  rods. 
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XLVIII. 

Where  riches,  vice,  and  fashion  rule  supreme, 

And  sick  humanity  goes  to  the  wall ; 
Where  broken  reputations  down  life's  stream, 

With  broken  constitutions  daily  brawl, 
To  keep  afloat  their  prestige  and  their  name, 
And  wipe  away  their  scandals  and  their  shame  ! 

XLIX. 

Curst  be  your  morbid  taste  for  fun  ! 
Curst  be  your  dog,  your  ann,  your  gun  ! 
May  every  man  and  woman  shun 

Such  heardess  snobs  as  you  ! 
Why  harm  that  gentle  trusting  gull  ? 
AVhy  'gainst  its  life  thy  trigger  pull  ? 
Why  break  its  bones  against  all  rule, 

With  no  good  end  in  view  ? 

L. 

Just  as  a  bark  ashore  is  driven 

When  masts  are  gone  and  sails  are  riven. 

And  sailors  staunch  in  vain  have  striven 

To  keep  their  craft  at  sea. 
Bumps  hard  and  fast  upon  the  shore, 
Whilst  breakers  round  about  her  roar, 
And  landsmen  all  her  fate  deplore, 

"  The  tear  drop  in  their  c'e  ;  " 

LI. 

So  the  poor  gull  with  broken  wing 
Drifts  fast  to  land  as  on  a  string. 
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Striving  in  vain  to  life  to  cling, 

Till  stranded  on  the  beach. 
A  poodle  lion  mouths  the  prize, 
And  straightway  to  his  master  hies, 
When  the  poor  creature  gasps  and  dies 

Beyond  the  rascal's  reach. 

LII. 

Shame  !  Cry  the  throng  upon  the  strand, 

Unable  the  affront  to  stand ; 

When  one  steps  out,  and  with  high  hand 

Avenges  the  dead  mew. 
Bravo  !  the  lookers  on  exclaim  ; 
Teach  him  to  shoot  some  other  game, 
And  leave  alone  our  pets  so  tame, 

To  gladden  our  sea  view. 

•LIII. 

What  motley  crowds  now  cram  the  railway  station  ? 

What  grand  spectacle  has  each  one  in  view  ? 
Nicois  and  strangers  of  each  northern  Nation, 

In  threadbare  raiment  some,  and  some  in  new  ? 
Let's  join  the  throng,  and  watchful  take  our  places. 
And  read  their  aims  and  ends  in  their  long  faces. 

LIV. 

The  salle  dejeu  is  whispered  by  some  few, 
Roulette  and  rouleaux,  losses,  rouge  et  noir ; 

The  bank,  the  cards,  the  victims,  old  or  new, 
Their  run  of  luck,  the  rising,  falling  star ; 

In  sooth  the  crowd  for  Monaco  are  railing, 

Resolved  to  have  their  throw  through  joy  or  wailing. 
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LV. 

Cresting  the  cliffs  far  jutting  out  to  sea, 

Like  a  leviathan  on  shore  asleep, 
City  and  citadel  armed  cap-a-pie, 

Reflected  in  the  dark  blue  briny  deep, — 
See  Monaco,  its  tiny  realm  surveying. 
Still  independent  living  !  yet  decaying  ! 

LVI. 

Its  princeless  palace  tenantless  is  standing 

In  naked  poverty,  not  quite  a  ruin ! 
The  finest  vistas  on  the  coast  commanding. 

Suns  ever  shining,  dark  storms  ever  brewing, 
Majestic  mountains  towering  o'er  the  scene, 
For  ever  lovely  and  for  ever  green. 

LVII. 

And  vis-a-vis  upon  the  lap  of  nature 

Behold  another  palace  in  disguise, 
A  Pandemonium  !  of  grandest  stature, 

A  Hell  beneath  such  azure  heavenly  skies  ! 
Where  Satan  and  his  legions  daily  prey 
On  weak  humanity,  and  bid  them  play. 

Lvni. 

Let  us  its  portal  enter,  and  a  sketch — 
A  bird's-eye  view,  portray  in  i-oiigc  d  iioir, 

Where  gentlemen  and  ladies  on  the  stretch 
Against  Dame  Fortune  fight,  and  falling  star, 

Lured  by  mild  demons  round  the  table  seated, 

Tempting  all  simpletons  to  be  defeated. 
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LIX. 

Rouleaux  of  gold  and  silver  lie  around  them  ; 

Rouleaux  of  gold  or  silver  may  be  played  for ; 
And  won  or  lost  by  casts  that  quite  dumbfound  them, 

And  though  destructive  all,  they  must  be  paid  for  ; 
Their  money  tabled  ere  the  die  is  cast, 
Its  exit  makes  into  the  Bank  at  last ! 

LX. 

That  noble  duke  sate  down,  his  pocket  loaded 
With  pounds  of  gold,  resolved  to  break  the  bank  ! 

Winning  or  losing  time  about,  till  goaded, 

He  staked  his  all.     The  throw  turned  out  a  blank ! 

Reduced  to  five-franc  pieces,  he  plays  still 

With  frantic  recklessness  and  stubborn  will. 

LXI. 

And  now  a  British  M.P.  swaggers  in. 

His  pockets  loaded  with  the  precious  metal, 

By  dint  of  brass  resolved  to  fight  and  win, 
And  to  his  plate-chest  add  a  golden  kettle  ; 

Rouleaux  on  rouleaux  lost  he  struts  away, 

Resolved  to  play  again  some  other  day. 

LXII. 

There  sits  a  great  grand  nepot  of  a  Pope, 

Hereditary  Scapegrace  of  his  line  ! 
Once  rich  in  Peter's  pence,  with  nought  but  hope 

Round  his  ancestral  ruins  now  to  twine. 
Hoping  against  all  hope  to  make  a  coup, 
To  find  Dame  Fortune  to  misfortune  true ! 
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LXIII. 
That  minion  of  an  Emperor  in  petto, 

Decked  out  in  silks  and  jewels  beyond  price, 
Outvieing  even  our  Lady  of  Loretto, 

High  priestess  of  mad  fashion,  as  of  vice  ! 
Disdains  not  to  unglove  her  itching  palm. 
And  stake  her  monarch's  gold  without  a  qualm. 

LXIV. 

That  strumpet,  in  her  infamy  so  bold 

(With  hired  hanger-on  as  cavalier 
Who  sells  his  personalities  for  gold), 

Now  in  the  zenith  of  her  mad  career, 
Has  netted  some  few  thousands  at  a  sitting, 
Her  evil  genius  itself  outwitting. 

LXV. 

And  see  her  jack-in-oftice  coolly  borrow 
A  Rouleau  d'argent  from  his  demoiselle, 

Which  piece  by  piece,  to  his  confounded  sorrow, 
Is  raked  by  some  croupier  into  his  well, 

To  the  amusement  of  the  lookers  on. 

Who  on  the  fickleness  of  fortune  con. 

LXVI. 

Horribile  relatu  !     There  too  stands 
In  rustic  raiment  and  in  slouching  hat 

A  church  divine !  his  surplice  and  his  bands 
Discrediting,  just  like  a  sharpened  fiat ! 

Eyeing  the  heaps  of  gold  wiUi  furtive  glance  ! 

Devoted  to  the  doctrine  of  blind  chance  ! 
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LXVII. 

There  too  a  widow  sits  as  bold  as  brass, 

The  relict  of  a  general  of  fame, 
With  widowed  daughter  brought  to  this  same  pass, 

Reckless  of  scandal,  decency,  and  shame  ! 
Staking  her  mites  with  more  or  less  success, 
In  hopes  to  win  and  pay  for  her  last  dress. 

LXVIII. 

Ah  me,  how  hard  it  is  to  play  and  win  ! 

The  tables  are  insured  against  all  loss  ! 
What  numbers  fall  a  prey  to  grief  and  sin  ! 

Remorse,  despair,  disease,  their  victims  cross, 
And  tragedy  in  terrible  array 
Too  often  drops  the  curtain  o'er  the  play  ! 

LXIX. 

God  said  let  there  be  light,  and  there  was  light, 
To  cheer  the  world,  resplendent  from  the  sky. 

Man  said  let  there  be  sight,  and  there  was  sight, 
And  cleared  away  the  cloud  that  dimmed  thine  eye, 

Thy  long-lost  faces  bringing  back  to  view, 

Thy  long-lost  landscapes  in  their  colom-s  true, 

LXX. 

Hard  was  thy  destiny  for  many  a  year  ! 

Eclipsed  in  darkness  like  the  darkest  night ! 
Feeling  thy  fearless  way  by  hand  and  ear 

With  safety  and  precision,  always  right ! 
You  bore  your  sad  affliction  like  a  saint. 
No  murmur  uttering,  no  slight  complaint. 
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LXXI. 

Maternal  ever !  noble  in  your  ends, 

You  took  an  arm  and  chatted  on  the  way, 

Or  kept  your  table  lively  'mongst  your  friends 
With  spirits  ever  sparkling,  ever  gay ; 

The  mistress  and  the  head  of  thy  grand  hall 

Thrown  open  to  your  guests  both  great  and  small. 

LXXI  I. 

Now,  like  a  bird  escaping  from  its  cage, 
You  wing  your  way  to  regions  distant  far, 

And  in  a  gentle  rivalry  engage, 

And  follow  in  its  wake  your  guiding  star. 

And  spread  your  hempen  sails  on  father  Nile, 

A  dreary  northern  winter  to  beguile. 

LXXITI. 

Leaving  behind  your  mansions  empty  standing, 
In  country  and  in  town  with  each  attraction ; 

Risking  your  life  in  squalls  and  frequent  stranding. 
In  your  felucca,  a  mere  vulgar  fraction 

Of  elegance  and  comfort  and  of  space. 

Worthy  the  ancient  Copts  of  Pharaoh's  race. 

LXXIV. 

Now  sunshine  is  the  passion  of  your  life ; 

A  chair  in  Egypt's  sun  you  think  a  throne ; 
Your  tiny  poop  a  realm.     Where  free  from  strife 

Your  Arab  crew  your  jurisdiction  own, 
Ready  to  toil  all  day  and  watch  all  night. 
To  keep  your  dehabcya  right  and  tight. 
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LXXV. 
No  doubt  you've  stood  where  Pompey's  pillar  stands, 

And  sate  you  down  on  Cleopatra's  needle, 
And  knelt  before  the  Sphvnx  upon  the  sands, 

And  tried  (though  vain)  some  sound  from  her  to 
wheedle ; 
And  climbed  the  pyramid  in  time  to  view 
The  rising  sun  across  the  desert  blue, 

LXXVI. 

And  felt  the  vanity  of  human  wishes. 

The  impious  attempts  of  mortal  man 
To  save  his  body  from  the  worms  and  fishes, 

And  rest  for  ever  hid  from  mortal  scan ; 
When  standing  in  his  tomb  in  lurid  glare 
You  found  no  grain  of  Cheops  resting  there. 

LVXVII. 

Stiff  blow  the  breezes  up  the  surging  Nile, 

And  waft  you  to  your  wished-for  destination. 
Where  Theban  temples  on  its  waters  smile, 
.  And  Philoe's  ruins  spread  their  fascination ; 
Where  Isis  and  Osiris  raised  their  altars  ; 
Where  anlvle-deep  in  sand  the  footstep  falters  ; 

LXXVIII. 

Where  men  of  yore  the  golden  calf  adored, 

And  sacrifices  offered  to  a  beast, 
And  its  believed  protecting  power  implored, 

And  held  in  reverence  each  solemn  feast 
In  honour  of  the  mattock  and  the  plough, 
In  worship  of  the  sacred  bull  and  cow. 
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LXXIX. 

Mentone  !  where  the  hopeless  find  a  hope, 
And  if  they  cannot  live,  resigned  can  die  ; 

AVhere  clime  and  science  often  try  to  cope 
With  dread  disease  and  death  and  destiny  ; 

Where  human  nature's  fairest  forms  in  vain 

Too  often  strive  their  lost  health  to  regain, 

LXXX. 

And  droop  and  die  like  flowers  upon  the  breast, 
More  cherished  as  they  fade  and  pass  away, 

And  sink  for  ever  to  their  place  of  rest, 
'Mid  nature  ever  lovely,  ever  gay, 

And  add  one  victim  more  to  the  long  roll 

Of  bright  hopes  blighted  beyond  man's  control. 

LXXXI. 

Winter  is  winter  here,  as  in  the  north, 
But  different  in  degree  of  heat  and  cold ; 

No  vines  as  yet  have  sent  a  tendril  forth ; 
The  snow  lies  thick  upon  St.  Carlo  old, 

Whilst  weird-like  olives  clothe  with  leaden  hue 

The  mountain  skirts,  yet  welcome  to  the  view. 

LXXXII. 

Dull,  damp,  and  dismal  are  thy  surf-girt  shores  ! 

Thy  ocean  ever  roaring,  ever  raging  ! 
1  hy  olive  groves  descending  to  our  doors  ! 

Thy  roadways  rude,  thy  footpaths  not  engaging ; 
A  reef  of  rocks,  or  boulder,  o'er  each  pass 
Fit  only  for  a  goat,  a  mule,  or  ass. 
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LXXXIII. 

Nature  has  done  but  little  for  thy  Station, 

And  man  still  less,  beyond  rough  habitations ; 

'Tis  true  Mentone's  only  on  probation, 
And  has  a  deal  to  learn  in  her  equations  ; 

Amenities  she  owes  to  every  stranger, 

Each  enterprise  without  them  is  in  danger. 

LXXXIV. 

Precocious  almonds  gem  the  olive  green, 

And  emerald  orange  groves  with  golden  fruit ; 

And  'neath  them  in  the  blossom,  pea  and  bean 
In  their  cold  shade  most  vigorously  shoot, 

Whilst  here  and  there  a  primrose  opes  its  eye, 

A  crocus,  or  a  jonquil,  or  a  fly. 

LXXXV. 

Our  best  of  friends,  the  sun,  eclipsed  in  clouds, 

Is  often  absent,  to  its  friends  untrue  ; 
Whilst  o'er  the  azure  deep  nomadic  crowds 

Of  heaven-born  cirrhi  roam  the  welkin  blue ; 
And  monster  waves  roll  inland  to  the  shore 
With  overpowering  and  continued  roar, 

LXXXVI. 

In  melancholy  cadence,  ever  jarring 

Against  the  crumbling  banks,  too  weak  to  stand 
The  fierce  assaults  of  so  much  daily  warring. 

Pitching  rude  billows  right  upon  the  strand  : 
Its  washerwomen  bold,  its  best  defenders. 
Its  men  of  thews  and  sinews,  mere  pretenders. 
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Lxxxvir, 

Dusty  and  dirty  are  its  public  ways  ! 

More  fit  for  cattle  than  for  invalids  ; 
Encumbered  always  with  big  carts  and  drays, 

Its  only  street  unequal  to  its  needs  ; 
Half- paved,  half  foot-pathed,  squalid  as  at  Cannes, 
Devoid  of  comfort,  elegance,  or  plan. 

LXXXVIII. 

Its  Promenade  di  Midi's  filled  with  strangers 
Of  gentle  birth  and  gentle  in  their  bearing ; 

Basking  in  sunshine  conscious  of  their  dangers, 
Frugal  of  exercise,  and  tearing,  wearing ; 

Where  fashion  flaunts  not,  folly  finds  no  goal, 

Dear  life  alone  the  passion  of  each  soul. 

LXXXIX. 

So  largely  patronised  by  northern  nations. 

Why  don't  they  make  Mentone  more  inviting? 

New  streets  and  roads,  and  rides  and  recreations, 
Are  sadly  wanted,  where  the  sick  uniting 

The  climate  with  the  mountain  exercise. 

Might  make  Mentone  quite  a  paradise. 

xc. 

Grand  is  the  sylvan  scene  !  The  olive  blue 
In  one  unbroken  host  mounts  to  the  sky ! 

Whilst  kindred  misty  clouds  distract  the  view 
And  banks  of  smoke  across  the  mountains  lie; 

And  gorgeous  tints  of  sunshine  here  and  there 

Give  warmth  and  beauty  to  the  prospect  fair. 
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XCI. 

Along  the  footpath  runs  a  crystal  stream, 

Eager  to  reach  the  city  far  below ; 
And  through  the  flickering  shade  some  slanting  beam 

Steals  from  the  sun  and  spreads  a  welcome  glow  ; 
And  deep  down  in  the  glen  a  brattling  rill 
Gives  life  and  vigour  to  a  watermill. 

XCII. 

Now  is  the  olive  harvest  I  blue  and  black 
The  berries  lie  beneath  each  gnarled  tree  ; 

Whilst  nimble  fingers  pick  them  up  and  pack 
Their  baskets  full  and  to  the  oil-mill  flee  ; 

Where  crushing  squeezing  presses  yield  the  oil 

Which  pays  them  well  for  all  their  easy  toil. 

xcni. 

Weird-like  and  wizard-like  each  trunk  appears, 
Hoar  ^\'ith  antiquity,  with  moss  o'ergrown, 

Bending  full  low  beneath  a  load  of  years, 

O'er  which  perhaps  a  thousand  years  have  flown  ; 

They  look  as  if  they  never  had  been  young. 

Stalwart  v.'ithal  and  trusty  every  rung. 

xciv. 

And  cradled  to  a  branch  a  picker's  child 

Sleeps  soundly  in  its  hammock  and  securely ; 

Its  elder  sister  with  a  wood  note  wild 

Swings  it  from  side  to  side,  and  most  demurely 

Watches  a  donkey  waiting  for  its  load, 

Ready  when  called  upon  to  take  the  road. 

G 
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XCV. 

Two  or  three  generations  stand  around 
Each  parent  tree,  just  like  a  hollow  tooth ; 

Gigantic  sons  umbrageous  keep  the  ground 
'Mid  grandson  rising  saplings,  and  in  truth 

Some  generations  more  their  infant  sprouts 

Shoot  through  the  soil  upon  the  thereabouts. 

xcvi. 

Though  little  labour  satisfies  their  wishes. 
Yet  dainty  is  their  taste  for  daily  food  ; 

No  stable  yards  supply  their  loaves  and  fishes, 
But  cast-off  rags  alone  to  them  seem  good  ; 

For  olives  have  their  meagrims  and  tlieir  vanity, 

And  draw  their  sustenance  from  poor  humanity. 

XCVII. 

The  twin  casks  these  o'erladen  donkeys  bear 
Are  filled  with  oil,  all  ready  for  the  mart ; 

Fit  for  the  palate  of  a  dainty  fair, 

Of  that  productive  garden  but  a  part ; 

Whilst  partners  of  their  toil,  these  damsels  brown, 

Upon  their  light  heads  bear  ripe  lemons  down. 

XCVIII. 

And  many  a  whitewashed  cot  peeps  through  the  woods. 
Or,  like  a  bee-hive,  rests  upon  the  rocks  ; 

And  there  a  Spanish  pedlar  hawks  his  goods. 
And  there  a  hawk  alarms  the  birdy  flocks, 

And  on  the  heights  beneath  the  evening  star 

You  see  the  quaint  old  town  of  Castellan 
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XCIX. 

What  stories  do  these  crumbhng  rocks  unfold  ! 

Soft  as  a  sun-baked  clod  or  lump  of  clay, 
O'er  which  some  tens  of  thousand  years  have  rolled, 

Through  which  that  pioneer  now  picks  the  way  ; 
The  breath  of  old  volcanoes  turned  to  stone, 
When  time  was  young  and  earthquakes  breathed  alone. 

c- 
As  falls  the  virgin  snow  on  Alpine  hills. 

Fathom  o'er  fathom  mantling  o'er  the  scene, 
Robing  the  naked  rocks  and  running  rills 

In  one  thick  winding  sheet  of  silver  sheen, 
So  red-hot  ashes  showered  upon  the  wold 
And  formed  the  solid  rocks  which  you  behold. 

CI. 

Chopped  into  blocks  with  little  dint  of  toil, 

They  form  the  building-stone  throughout  the  vale ; 

And  hammered  into  clods  they  make  the  soil 

On  which  their  wheat  and  peas  and  beans  regale ; 

And  many  a  limpid  spring  breaks  into  life 

And  trickles  down  their  slopes  in  tiny  strife. 

CII. 

The  new  moon  with  her  crescent  horns  is  gracing 
Wood,  rock,  and  sky  now  blending  in  each  other ; 

The  bat  and  owl  their  insect  prey  are  chasing, 
And  dusky  night  prepares  the  woods  to  smother. 

And  w^arns  us  to  descend  unto  the  town 

Whilst  yet  the  peaks  retain  their  russet  brown. 

G    2 
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cm. 

Mercy,  my  friends  !     We  are  wounded  and  bleeding ; 

We  claim  your  protection,  your  pity,  your  tears  ; 
We  are  English  like  you,  and  as  proud  of  our  breeding ; 

We've  very  good  reasons  for  trembling  and  fears. 
Our  cot-mates  by  hundreds  lie  dead  on  Mount  Carlo 

Butchered  by  gamblers  and  shot  down  in  sport. 
Was  it  for  this  we  were  bred  in  Great  INIarlowe, 

Petted  in  Richmond  and  Tilbury  Fort? 

CIV. 

Oh !  send  out  relief  to  the  mangled  and  dying 

In  hedges  and  ditches,  the  mountain  around ; 
You'll  find  them  by  dozens  all  helplessly  lying 

Immersed  in  their  gore  on  the  cold  stony  ground. 
Their  butchers  you'll  find  at  the  tables  now  seated, 

And  staking  their  coin  upon  cards  or  roulette. 
May  fortune  confound  them,  and  may  they  be  cheated, 

And  bankrupts  be  made,  with  a  huge  load  of  debt. 

cv. 

Oh  !  England,  our  country,  what  strange  contradictions 

Your  laws  and  your  manners  and  customs  pervade ! 
Your  four-footed  brutes  you  protect  with  restrictions, 

As  well  as  your  brutes  of  the  ploughshare  and  spade, 
But  creatures  like  us  you  allow  to  be  mangled 

By  hundreds  and  thousands  to  pamper  man's  pride, 
'Twere  better  when  downy  and  young  to  be  strangled, 

And  made  into  pies  for  some  infanticide. 
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CVI, 
What  camp  is  that  the  artist  now  is  sketching  ? 

Simple  enough  we  think  in  such  sharp  weather ; 
A  canvas  awTiing  o'er  a  roof-tree  stretching, 

Made  fast  unto  the  ground  as  by  a  tether, 
A  tiny  transport  waggon  standing  by, 
Whilst  two  brown-muzzled  bears  beside  it  lie. 

CVII. 

A  father  and  a  mother,  and  a  child, 

A  monkey  and  a  bulldog,  and  a  boy. 
Are  the  sole  tenants  of  the  home  so  wild  ; 

Scant  is  their  elbow  room  and  small  their  joy; 
Yet  thus  they  shift  and  live  from  day  to  day, 
Alaking  enough  their  scot  through  life  to  pay. 

CVIII. 

Light  is  their  equipage  !  the  grass  they  tread 

Is  all  the  carpeting  that  they  require, 
The  floor  their  table  and  their  midnight  bed  ; 

And  'mid  the  tent  they  bum  their  frugal  fire, 
And  thank  kind  providence  for  health  to  win 
Their  daily  bread  without  or  shame  or  sin. 

cix. 
Both  mated  to  their  choice,  their  infant  child 

Links  them  together  with  a  silver  chain  : 
Fair  as  its  mother,  as  its  father  mild. 

It  never  cries  nor  shows  a  sign  of  pain  ; 
The  hopeful  tendril  of  their  after  years. 
Round  which  are  twined  their  loves,  their  hopes  and 
fears. 
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ex. 
The  husband  leads  the  bears  from  street  to  street, 

And  cudgels  them  to  dance  on  end  and  roar ; 
The  monkey  nimbly  takes  its  hairy  seat, 

Proud  of  its  horsemanship  and  tricks  in  store; 
The  boy  the  drum  beats,  and  the  mother's  care 
Ts  to  pick  up  the  sous  from  those  that  stare. 

CXI. 

And  when  the  day  is  done  the  tired  lot 

Hie  back  unto  their  tent,  kept  safe  by  keeper. 

And  cook  their  supper  in  a  three-legged  pot. 
And,  shortly  after,  each  is  a  sound  sleeper, 

Until  the  sun  looks  through  the  flimsy  awning 

And  finds  them  on  their  grassy  bed  a  yawning. 

CXII. 

And  when  the  town  is  tired  of  their  pranks, 
And  lookers-on  are  few,  and  sous  still  fewer  ; 

When  some  new  conjuror  has  turned  their  flanks, 
And  cut  them  off  by  some  performance  newer, 

They  strike  their  tent  and  seek  some  other  goal, 

And  yoke  the  grisly  bears  unto  the  pole. 

CXIII. 

The  baby  made  all  snug,  and  drum  is  beat, 
Off  march  they  all  together  in  a  group  ; 

No  rent  to  pay,  no  parting  friends  to  greet : 
They  down  upon  some  distant  city  swoop. 

And  pitch  anew  their  camp  in  pleasant  places. 

Prepared  for  holidays,  Reviews  or  races. 
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CXIV. 
Oh  !  is  it  true  that  Toby's  found  ? 

And  is  it  true  he's  well  ? 
Oh  !  tell  me  he  is  safe  and  sound  ! 

And  all  about  him  tell ! 
Where  did  they  find  ray  little  Pet  ? 

Who  stole  my  dog  away  ? 
Is  his  coat  still  as  black  as  jet  ? 

Why  do  they  so  delay  ? 

cxv. 

Bless  him !  That  is  his  very  bark  ! 

He  knows  that  I  am  here  ! 
He'd  know  me  in  a  dungeon  dark 

Or  on  a  desert  drear  ! 
Come  to  my  arms,  my  little  boy, 

And  kiss  me  like  a  child  ! 
And  do  not  kill  yourself  for  joy ! 

And  do  not  be  so  wild ! 

cxvi. 

Lie  still  upon  my  lap  and  sleep, 

As  you  were  wont  to  do  ! 
For  pleasure  I  could  almost  weep 

Himself  again  to  view. 
But  do  not  go  again  astray 

As  long  as  you're  alive ! 
And  night  by  night  and  day  by  day 

I'll  for  your  welfare  strive  ! 
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CANTO  FOURTH. 

I. 

Italia,  once  more  we  tread  thy  land, 

Once  more  delighted  with  thy  hills  and  dales, 

Once  more  we  sit  us  down  upon  thy  strand 
And  claim  acquaintance  with  thy  burly  gales. 

That  chafe  thy  dark  blue  ocean  into  foam, 

And  feel  ourselves  once  more  as  if  at  home. 

II. 

Tideless  thy  waves  are  ever  on  the  roar. 
Wrecking  its  landmarks  in  unequal  war ; 

No  polished  sands  extend  along  thy  shore, 
No  gentle  invalid  can  bless  his  star 

That  there,  if  nowhere  else,  a  promenade 

Is  ready  to  his  feet  by  nature  made. 

III. 
Thy  beach  is  but  one  long  continued  boulder 

Of  rounded,  ever  rolling,  rumbling  stones. 
Growing  still  smaller  as  they  grow  the  older, 

And  painful  to  the  ear  their  grinding  groans. 
Till  worn  to  sand  they  find  some  place  of  rest 
In  some  deep  bay,  a  grave  for  the  oppressed. 
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IV. 
Thus  man,  amid  the  world's  billows  bowling, 

Now  up,  now  down,  now  prostrate  on  his  back, 
Year  after  year  amongst  his  fellows  rolling. 

Now  tilted  up  with  joy,  now  on  the  rack, 
Is  ground  into  his  grave  by  care  and  strife, 
Which  grind  him  till  the  ending  of  his  life. 

Nature's  magician,  the  sun,  is  smiling 

Upon  the  dull  cold  earth  with  might  and  main. 

And  from  their  winter  quarters  is  beguiling 
The  soundest  sleepers  of  fair  Flora's  train ; 

Now  one  by  one  they  start  upon  their  feet, 

And  incense  offer  to  each  one  they  meet. 

vi. 

The  garniture  of  earth  but  half  decayed 

Is  easy  to  renew,  on  hill  or  dale  ; 
The  pine,  the  palm,  the  orange,  undisma)^ed. 

Maintain  their  verdure  through  each  winter  gale, 
And  myrtles,  jasmines,  roses,  thyme  and  yew, 
And  eglantine  are  to  their  colours  true  ; 

VII. 

And  bees  are  busy  humming  to  and  fro, 
And  interchanging  compliments  in  kind, 

Paying  themselves  with  honey  as  they  go, 
To  their  domestic  interests  never  blind, 

When  short  allowance  with  a  needful  rigour 

Has  in  each  hive  of  late  been  served  with  vigour. 
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VIII. 

And  little  birds  are  lilting  on  each  spray 

Their  love  notes  wild,  most  tender  in  their  parts, 

Pluming  their  feathers,  gayest  of  the  gay  ; 
And  interchanging  songs  by  fits  and  starts, 

And  making  love-warm  matches  mid  the  cares 

Of  building  nests,  and  family  affairs. 

IX. 

St.  Remo,  bounteous  of  its  floral  beauty, 

Now  opens  wide  each  window  and  each  door ; 

The  land  and  sea  breeze,  constantly  on  duty, 
Relieve  each  other  on  each  panjuet  floor  ; 

And  health  takes  stock  and  balances  her  books 

'Mongst  broken  invalids  and  hopeful  looks. 

X. 

St.  Remo,  an  emporium  of  health, 

Is  filled  with  patients  of  each  class  and  clime ; 
Hygeia  here  flings  wide  her  precious  wealth 

Amongst  her  votaries,  here  thought  sublime ; 
And  sick  humanity  kneels  down  and  prays 
For  long-lost  health  and  joys  of  younger  days. 

XI, 

Nor  have  they  prayed  in  vain  !  Good  health  returning 
Has  blessed  a  legion  sunk  in  dark  despair ; 

But  many  a  one  their  incense  daily  burning 

Lives  on  unblest,  oppressed  with  pain  and  care. 

And  numbers  more  have  sunk  into  their  graves, 

And  o'er  then-  tombs  the  mournful  cypress  waves. 
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XII. 

That  empty  grave  distinguished  by  a  pennant, 

Is  ready  for  to-day  or  for  to-morrow ; 
Some  loved  one,  lost  one,  there  may  be  a  tenant, 

There  find  an  end  to  suffering  and  sorrow  ; 
A  mother  in  distress  now  takes  its  measure, 
Prepared  to  part  with  her  best  earthly  treasure. 

XIII. 

An  only  child  !   Accomplished,  loved  by  all, 
Glowing  with  health,  intelligent  and  learned, 

The  marked  at  many  a  party,  many  a  ball, 

And  towards  whom  both  old  and  young  ones  yearned, 

Broken  in  her  first  season  like  a  flower. 

Now  lies  expectant  of  her  final  hour. 

XIV. 

And  there  lies  one  with  old  familiar  name, 
A  Bath  companion  and  a  Beau  Sadreur; 

A  cavalry  commander  known  to  fame, 

In  Hindostan  well  known  for  his  sans  peiir; 

The  thousand  haps  of  flood  and  field  escaping, 

Struck  down  by  death,  his  homeward  journey  shaping. 

XV. 

One  of  that  honourable  band  which  founded 
Our  empire  in  the  East,  the  world's  wonder ! 

Which  even  great  Alexander  so  astounded, 

Which  Nadir  Shah's  and  Tartar  Timoor's  thunder 

Alone  could  conquer.     Where  Great  Jehangheer 

His  hundred  millions  ruled  by  love  and  fear. 
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XVI. 

Their  swords  and  services  no  longer  wanted, 
Their  places  filled  with  newer  men,  not  better. 

They're  put  upon  the  hateful  shelf,  and  taunted 
With  their  antiquity  by  hint  and  letter  ; 

Condemned  to  die  or  live  in  loathsome  ease. 

Or  take  their  co??ge  any  day  they  please. 

XVII. 

Why  swaddle  they  the  palm-trees  like  a  child? 

Wrapping  their  graceful  tops  up  like  a  queue  : 
'Tis  just  to  keep  their  young  leaves  undefiled 

By  smoke  or  dust  or  by  irreverent  view. 
Not  even  the  sun's  allowed  to  dim  their  brightness, 
Thus  kept  with  zeal  in  all  their  natal  whiteness. 

XVI II. 

The  Feast  of  Palms  ;  the  Easter  week  is  near, 
When  palm-leaf  emblems  take  a  holy  part 

In  Vatican  processions  ;  but  we  hear 

The  Pope  in  such  declines  to  take  a  part ; 

No  pomps  and  vanities  are  now  permitted, 

And  palm-leaf  growers  are  of  course  outwitted. 

XIX. 

Yes,  the  great  high-priest  of  St.  Peter's  altar, 

The  locum  tenciis  of  St.  Peter's  chair. 
In  his  devotions  now  appears  to  falter. 

And  never  shows  his  wonted  presence  there  : 
Orbis  and  Urbs  alike  remain  unblest, 
And  even  his  absence  is  but  little  missed. 
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XX. 

Come  hither  and  survey  a  brigand's  home, 
Nestled  amidst  the  sods  and  mossy  stones  ; 

A  clay-built  nutshell,  an  inverted  dome, 

Plastered  with  skill,  and  near  it  lie  the  bones 

And  wings  of  victims,  poor  deluded  flies, 

Captured  and  throttled  by  his  deep  disguise. 

XXI. 

See  !  That's  the  trap-door,  that  small  patch  of  mud. 
Fashioned  just  like  a  bit  of  verdant  moss; 

Raise  it  upon  the  apex  of  your  spud  ; 
It  moves  on  hinges,  perfect  as  the  boss 

Or  stopper  of  a  scent-flask,  when  the  rain 

A  subtle  entrance  tries  in  vain  to  gain. 

XXII. 

Hereditary  stronghold !  Many  a  chief 

Has  lived  and  robbed  and  murdered  round  that  door; 
There  many  a  downy  moth  has  come  to  grief. 

And  many  a  maggot  weltered  in  its  gore, 
And  many  a  mail-clad  beetle  has  been  seen 
To  chase  the  bloody  tyrant  off  the  scene. 

XXIII. 

The  present  chief  is  young  !  The  late  one  fell 
In  battle  with  a  beetle,  kno\vn  to  fame ; 

A  glow-worm  held  the  candle,  and  full  well 

Avenged  her  slaughtered  young  ones  and  their  shame; 

A  nightingale  looked  on  and  piped  his  knell, 

As  all  authentic  spider  legends  tell. 
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XXIV. 

Slowly  we  rail  along  the  Riviera 

With  easy  pace,  and  looking  out  for  breaches, 
Cheered  with  the  advent  of  the  Primavera, 

Along  rough  rocky  cliffs  and  olive  reaches  ; 
Now  in  a  tunnel  lost,  now  in  a  cutting, 
Now  cross  a  precipice  the  sea  abutting. 

XXV. 

A  week  ago  that  landslip  closed  the  line 

Through  which  this  temporary  way  was  quarried ; 

Another  storm  that  bank  will  undermine  ; 
And  here  the  rail  is  o'er  a  scaftbld  carried. 

And  there  the  sleepers  sleep  on  bags  of  sand, 

A  sorry  substitute  for  hard  dry  land. 

XXVI. 

That  tunnel  now  is  closed  from  north  to  south, 
All  carriage  transit  stubbornly  debarring  ; 

And  we  must  tramp  it  through  from  mouth  to  mouth, 
With  lumbering  stones  and  rubbish  stoutly  warring. 

To  reach  the  onward  train  with  engine  hissing, 

Both  navvies  and  contractors  roundly  blessing. 

XXVII. 

In  truth  the  railway's  young,  and  time  is  wanted 
Its  earthworks  to  consolidate  and  strengthen ; 

Its  state  is  but  so-so,  it  must  be  granted. 

But  things  will  mend,  just  as  the  day  is  lengthened ; 

And  next  year  they  will  have  the  road  in  trim, 

Worthy  a  minstrel's  sonnet  or  a  hpnn. 
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XXVIII. 

Grand  is  the  sea-girt  landscape  !  Hill  and  dale 
In  lovely  rivalry  their  chamis  displaying  • 

Studded  with  cottages  each  fertile  vale, 
And  every  rounded  top  a  town  displaying, 

With  churches,  monasteries,  castled  towers. 

And  orange  groves  and  sunny  woodbine  bowers. 

XXIX. 

Far  as  the  eye  can  scan  big  hills  are  rising, 
Like  airy  clouds,  ascending  to  the  sky, 

The  snowy  Apennines  how  harmonizing 

Their  cloud-like  summits  with  the  clouds  on  high ; 

Sending  down  many  a  sylvan  silver  rill 

To  irrigate  the  fields,  or  turn  a  mill. 

XXX. 

The  olive  mills  are  busy  now,  and  crushing 
The  sloe-like  berries  in  profuse  abundance  ; 

And  with  their  heart's  blood  every  stream  is  gushing 
And  running  off  to  sea  their  waste  redundance ; 

That  string  of  mules  the  purest  oil  is  casking 

To  Genova,  there  in  the  sunset  basking  ! 

XXXI. 

Mark  well  that  dome  upon  the  mountain's  brow, 
With  many  a  zigzag  footpath  up  the  pent ; 

There  many  a  pilgrim  has  fulfilled  his  vow, 
And  many  a  vow  been  made  with  best  intent ; 

Now  all  is  run  to  ruin  and  neglect, 

Not  one  sole  monk  remaining  of  the  sect. 
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XXXII. 

The  altar-piece  defaced,  the  idols  broken, 

The  frescoed  saints  besmeared  with  mud  and  dust ; 

Erased  each  rude  inscription  and  each  token. 
The  marble  fount  filled  up  with  hardened  crust. 

And  fractured  is  each  crucifix  and  cross, 

The  padlocked  doors  preventing  further  loss. 

XXXIII. 

What  multitudes  of  convents  do  we  see 

Along  this  blessed  land !     One,  two,  or  more 

In  every  town  we  find,  grand  in  degree  ! 
Fit  for  a  barrack  or  an  army  store. 

What  locusts  must  have  filled  them,  daily  eating 

The  bread  of  hundreds,  their  own  ends  defeating. 

XXXIV. 

Yet  all  are  empty,  running  fast  to  ruin ; 

The  very  rats  have  left  them,  famished  out ; 
The  only  live  thing  left,  the  pigeons  cooing 

Upon  their  roof-trees,  whilst  wayfarers  shout 
Strong  accidente  and  hard  imprecation 
On  the  fraternity  who  robbed  the  nation. 

XXXV. 

And  yet  the  Vatican  in  solemn  conclave, 

Protests  against  the  senate  which  suppressed  them, 

And  calls  down  curses  from  high  heaven's  blue  concave 
On  every  pati^iot  freeman  who  oppressed  them ; 

As  if  Rome's  senators  dared  not  make  laws, 

For  their  just  abolition.     Code  and  Clause  ! 
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XXXVI. 
Fierce  blow  the  Equinoctials  from  the  ocean, 

Rolling  huge  crested  billows  on  each  rock; 
The  rocks  themselves  appear  as  if  in  motion, 

Rising  and  falling  with  each  thudding  shock, 
That  seems  resolved  to  wash  them  to  the  beach, 
And  with  their  broken  bones  bestrew  each  reach. 

XXXVII. 

And  hark  the  -svind  upon  the  wires  is  harping. 

Its  wildest  music  to  the  passers  by ; 
And  there  rude  fishermen  their  nets  are  warping, 

Hand  over  hand  to  shore,  with  prying  eye. 
Expectant  of  a  haul,  to  fill  each  creel. 
And  make  their  willing  donkeys  bray  and  reel. 

XXXVIII. 

Mercy !  A  brigantine  now  heaves  in  sight  ! 

'!Xeath  close-reefed  canvas,  with  the  wind  a-beam, 
Her  flag  of  Italy,  in  tattered  plight ! 

But  rigging  taunt  and  taut,  as  may  beseem 
A  right  sea-worthy  craft,  prepared  to  stand 
The  hardest  gale  that  ever  blew  to  land. 

XXXIX. 

What  sudden  panic  now  has  seized  the  crew  ? 

Her  helm's  a-lee !     She  tacks,  or  tries  to  tack, 
And  missing  stays,  unmanageable  grew, 

Regardless  of  her  helm,  and  with  a  crack 
That  reached  the  shore,  each  sale  is  torn  to  rags, 
And  now  she  on  her  best  bow  anchor  drags  ! 

H 
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XL. 

Nearer  and  nearer  still  she  drifts  astern  ! 

The  wild  seas  rudely  rolling  o'er  her  bows  ! 
The  crew  take  to  the  rigging,  and  soon  learn 

The  danger  that  awaits  them,  and  arouse 
Their  utmost  energies  to  meet  like  men 
The  hardest  fate  within  the  sailor's  ken. 

XLI. 

Fathom  on  fathom  dragging  on  her  anchor, 
At  length  she  bumps  upon  the  rocky  reef ! 

The  surging  waves  with  unrelenting  rancour 

Break  o'er  her  stem  to  stern  ;  and  now  her  chief 

Orders  all  hands  to  clear  away  the  yawl, 

The  last  resource  and  hope,  for  him  and  all ! 

XLI  I. 

Fruitless  the  task  !  The  boat  is  dashed  to  shivers  ! 

And  bfoaching  to,  the  brig  lies  on  her  beam. 
And  through  the  hatchways  seas  rush  down  like  rivers; 

The  masts  go  by  the  board ;  and  with  a  scream. 
Each  man  in  desperation  grasps  a  spar, 
With  wistful  eyes  cast  on  the  land  afar. 

XLIII. 

Good  swimmers  all,  they  strike  out  for  the  shore ; 

One  surf  rolls  o'er  them  sunk  a  fathom  deep ; 
Once  more  all  rise  amidst  the  breakers'  roar. 

And  lookers-on  becheer  them  from  the  steep. 
Another  billow  rushes  o'er  the  crew, 
And  now  but  half  their  number  rise  to  view  ! 
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XLIV. 

These  few  still  struggle  on,  still  stoutly  clinging 
Unto  their  life-preservers,  and  their  hopes  ; 

Now  trammelled  by  the  wreck,  impatient  flinging 
The  tattered  sails  aside,  and  coils  of  ropes  ; 

Some  casting  off  their  fellows  in  their  fear. 

Self-preservation  than  a  mate's  more  dear ! 

XLV. 

And  partners  in  their  peril,  hand  in  hand. 

Half  naked,  bruised,  and  bleeding,  and  in  tears, 

The  captain  and  his  mate  now  gain  the  land, 
A  new  lease  added  to  their  bygone  years  ; 

And  after  them  a  large  Newfoundland  dog, 

Springs  on  his  master       lively  as  a  frog, 

XLVI. 

And  hugs  him  like  an  infant  child,  and  kisses  him, 
And  licks  each  bleeding  foot,  and  broken  shin. 

And  barks  aloud  his  thankfulness,  and  blesses  him, 
And  frisks  around  them  both,  and  tries  to  win 

A  welcome  word  from  master  or  from  mate, 

Great  in  his  gratitude,  and  good  as  great  ! 

XLVII. 

Meantime  some  three  or  four  lashed  to  a  mast, 
Still  helpless  float,  a  cable's  length  at  sea, 

Sinking  and  rising  mid  white  rollers  vast, 
And  shrieking  out  for  help  most  piteously ; 

And  when  at  last  the  raft  is  cast  ashore, 

But  one  is  found  alive  of  all  the  four  ! 

H  2 
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XLVIII. 
And  horrible  to  tell !  A  shark  has  torn 

The  limbs  off  one  poor  fellow,  and  his  gore 
Still  dyes  the  water,  and  his  fate  forlorn 

The  sympathising  lookers-on  deplore. 
But  every  debt  humanity  could  pay, 
Was  frankly  offered  on  that  dismal  day. 

XLIX. 

Late  from  Savona,  bound  unto  the  Thames, 

With  oranges  and  limes  the  brig  was  freighted  ; 

Her  crew  of  twelve  !  Italian  by  name  ! 

Her  name  the  Santa  Anna,  Captain  Greathed, 

Proud  of  his  ship,  his  seamanship,  and  crew ; 

No  smarter  craft  e'er  sailed  the  ocean  blue ! 

L. 

Next  morning  when  the  sun  rose.  What  a  scene  ! 

The  brig  lay  on  the  rocks  a  timber  ruin ! 
A  mound  of  planks  !  The  sea  looked  all  serene. 

And  o'er  the  wreck  the  tame  seamews  were  me^ving  ; 
Whilst  oranges  and  limes  heaped  on  the  beach, 
Gilded  the  strand  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  ! 

LI, 

The  dead  were  sought  for,  with  most  pious  care ; 

All  naked  as  when  bom  they  lay  at  rest ! 
No  marks  of  suffering  were  patent  there  ! 

No  fear  seemed  to  have  moved  one  manly  breast ! 
And  but  for  dislocated  limbs  and  absent  breath. 
No  one  would  think  they  slept  the  sleep  of  death. 
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LTI. 

Nine  graves  they  dug  beneath  an  ohve  tree, 
Itself  almost  a  wreck  from  the  late  gale, 

Within  the  hearing  of  the  awful  sea, 

Their  winding  sheets  some  tattered  bits  of  sail ! 

An  anchor  stock,  their  monument !  To  tell 

To  passers  by  that  sailors  there  sleep  well. 

LIII. 

Last  night  all  merry  and  content, 

We  tilted  o'er  the  crested  waves ; 
But  ere  the  midnight  clouds  were  rent. 

Our  messmates  all  rolled  in  their  graves. 
The  mother's  shrieks,  the  father's  groans. 

The  children's  screams,  the  seamen's  cry, 
Were  lost  amidst  incessant  groans 

Of  crashing  wreck  and  breakers  high. 

LIV. 

Whilst  through  the  awful  surge  we  pressed, 

We  felt  the  grasp  of  desperate  hands. 
When  plunged  beneath  the  foamy  crest, 

Around  us  clung  the  tangled  strands  ; 
The  rugged  rocky  shore  we  gained, 

And  knelt  upon  its  shelves  in  prayer. 
The  startled  seafowl  loud  complained. 

And  lighted  on  our  reedy  lair  ; 

LV. 

And  now  and  then  a  half-dead  wretch 

Cried  in  despair  for  help  to  crawl 
Beyond  reach  of  the  fearful  surf. 

Whilst  we  returned  his  urgent  call. 
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Ah !  what  a  scene  the  morn  disclosed, — 

Father  and  mother,  infant,  child, 
All  fresh  from  life  in  death  reposed. 

As  if  in  death  they  dying  smiled. 


LVI. 

Superba  Genova !  Superba  still ! 

Thy  city  flourishes,  a  thing  apart ! 
With  streets  of  palaces  up  every  hill. 

And  strings  of  donkeys  groaning  in  each  mart ; 
And  boatmen,  cabmen,  porters  ever  battling, 
And  bulky  carts  and  waggons  ever  rattling. 

LVII. 

No  idleness  is  here  by  day  or  night ; 

The  long  night  through  some  thousands  are  afoot ; 
Some  thousands  take  their  sleep  in  broad  daylight. 

And  men's  and  women's  tongues  are  never  mute  ; 
And  many  a  bed  a  double  debt  must  pay — 
A  bed  by  night  and  eke  a  bed  by  day. 

LVIII. 

And  roysterers  run  riot  through  the  night. 

Starting  the  sleepers  from  their  midnight  dreams, 

And  laugh  and  sing  and  shout  with  Stentor's  might, 
And  trundle  o'er  the  stones  their  cursed  teams. 

Making  one  wonder  why  the  town  police 

Are  so  regardless  of  the  public  peace. 
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LIX. 

And  many  a  downy  bed,  all  sleep  denying, 
Is  pressed  by  sleepless  strangers  in  their  ire, 

And  many  a  noisy  bell,  all  sleep  defying, 

Pierces  the  night's  dull  ear  from  some  dull  spire ; 

And  many  a  bed-post  twinkles  on  the  floor, 

And  on  its  hinges  trembles  many  a  door. 

LX. 

Each  domicile  to  its  foundation's  shaken 

By  monster  loads,  dragged  on  by  monster  wheels; 

Each  circumventing  alley  ne'er  forsaken 
By  porters'  trucks  and  clanking  iron  heels  ; 

But  little  rest  for  any  one  is  here, 

Unless  he's  deaf  or  bedded  on  his  bier ! 

LXI. 

How  the  old  doges  in  their  cramped-up  houses 
Contrived  to  live  and  love  and  rear  their  families, 

And  please  their  handsome  daughters  and  their  spouses 
(But  little  better  lodged  than  any  camel  is), 

Is  still  a  mystery  to  be  explained, 

And  known  alone  to  doges  who  have  reigned. 

LXI  I. 

Yet  great  men  t/icre  were  born,  and  lived  and  died. 
Where  now  a  huxter  grumbles  at  his  lot ; 

There  Andrew  Doria  first  kissed  his  bride, 

And  sealed  his  troth  and  tied  his  marriage  knot 

(Before  the  Senate  built  his  marble  palace, 

And  furnished  it  with  bedstead,  pot  and  chalice). 
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LXIII. 
That  quaint  old  column  square,  so  grimly  standing 

In  that  dark  corner  of  the  ancient  town, 
A  once  good  name  with  maledictions  branding 

A  traitor's  name  of  infamous  renown. 
Stands  on  the  ground  where  stood  the  traitor's  home, 
A  secret  plotter  in  the  cause  of  Rome. 

LXIV. 

False  to  his  doge,  and  to  his  doge's  laws, 
His  head  the  penalty  for  his  misdeeds. 

His  domicile  torn  down  by  iron  claws. 
His  wife  and  family  in  woeful  weeds, 

Driven  into  exile,  cursed  and  ruined  there, 

To  beg  their  bread  in  pitiless  despair  ! 

LXV. 

Thy  dead  are  better  housed  than  are  thy  living. 
Thy  Campo  Santo's  worthy  of  its  name  ! 

There,  in  the  housing  you  have  no  misgiving, 
Though  in  thy  town-cribs  you  are  put  to  shame ; 

How  thy  poor  people  live  in  each  dark  hovel. 

Shows  how  thy  town  municipals  can  grovel. 

LXVI. 

There  thy  Mazzini  rests,  to  rest  a  stranger, 
For  ever  plotting  'gainst  his  country's  crown. 

His  liberty  and  life  in  constant  danger, 
A  daring  Rebel  of  no  mean  renown  ; 

A  petrifaction  now,  skin,  flesh  and  bone  ! 

His  once  hot  tenement  now  turned  to  stone ! 
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LXVII. 

Defying  worm  and  maggot  and  the  grave, 

And  dissolution  and  post-obit  terrors, 
Yet  willing  at  all  hours  to  die,  to  save 

His  dear  Republic  from  its  fancied  errors  ; 
His  life  one  long  career  of  strife  and  toil, 
His  death  in  secret  on  his  native  soil. 

Lxvin. 

As  for  Hotels,  oh,  Genoa  excuse  us 

For  telling  you  they're  nothing  but  disgraces  ; 

What  brass  you  must  have  got  thus  to  abuse  us 
With  such  vile  Hostelries  in  such  vile  places  ; 

You've  got  but  one  that's  worthy  of  the  name, 

And  that  you  have  not  more  is  just  a  shame  ! 

LXIX. 

You've  got  a  Grand  New  Station  for  your  rail ; 

Why  not  have  there  another  Grand  Hotel  ? 
Why  from  the  necessary  outlay  do  you  quail  ? 

'Twould  be  a  public  boon  and  pay  you  well ! 
And  call  it  La  Superba,  with  an  aim 
To  make  it  corresponding  to  thy  name  ! 

LXX. 

As  for  your  grand  old  Harbour  and  its  quays, 
Where  art  and  nature  working  hand  in  hand 

Have  done  so  much  humanity  to  please, 

You've  not  a  pier  where  even  a  slave  could  land  ! 

Thy  steamers  anchor  half  a  mile  from  shore, 

And  landing  from  them's  a  confounded  bore. 
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LXXI. 

You've  got  the  most  infernal  set  of  boatmen 
That  ever  shipped  an  oar  or  skinned  a  tourist  ! 

Sea  monsters  !  Fit  to  grab  at  any  throat !  Men 
One  would  like  to  thrash  but  for  the  jurist. 

Why  don't  you  build  a  wharf  where  men  could  land 

All  free  from  strife  and  worry,  on  thy  strand  ? 

LXXII. 

Thy  Grand  Hotel  is  but  a  grand  example 
Of  human  life  with  all  its  ups  and  downs  ! 

Crowds  going,  crowds  arriving,  every  sample 
Unlike  their  predecessors,  counts  or  clowns ; 

Some  coming,  how  and  why  they  hardly  know, 

Some  going,  whither  not  disposed  to  show. 

LXXIII. 

Old  creatures,  very  old,  all  busy  running. 
As  if  to  make  the  most  of  life's  remains  ; 

Young  creatures,  very  young,  unskilled  in  cunning  3 
Daughters  and  nieces  trooping  in  their  trains ; 

Squires,  Lords  and  Ladies,  single  one's  or  married, 

On  crutches  some,  some  in  a  bath  chair  carried ; 

LXXIV. 

Some  with  a  knapsack  strapped  upon  their  backs, 

Impedimenta  few  and  independence  ; 
By  Tcttiirini  some,  with  monster  packs, 

That  make  the  porters  grin  in  their  attendance ; 
Some  on  to  Rome  and  Naples  slowly  steering ; 
Some  on  the  tenter  hooks  for  Home  careering. 
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LXXV. 
Few  days  suffice  to  see  all  worth  the  seeing 

In  Genoa  Superba !  Every  street 
Is  crammed  with  human  creatures  smartly  fleeing 

From  mart  to  mart  upon  their  rapid  feet, 
And  cabs  and  trucks  are  ever  on  the  whirl, 
Keeping  one's  heels  and  toes  in  constant  peril. 

LXXVI. 

Yet  there  are  palaces  and  churches  here. 

Second  to  few  throughout  all  Italic ! 
Paintings  and  frescoes,  statues  to  revere, 

And  marble  altars  grand  to  a  degree  ! 
And  model  men  and  women  as  of  yore, 
When  doges  ruled  on  the  Ligurian  shore. 

LXXVI  I. 

Slowly  we  rail  into  the  Apennines, 

Into  the  very  bowels  of  the  mountains. 

O'er  scores  of  bridges  and  through  scores  of  mines, 
O'er  scores  of  snow-fed  streams  and  running  foun- 
tains, 

Through  reefs  of  marble  rocks,  rough  and  uncouth, 

Nero-Bianco  !  Building-stone,  in  truth. 

LXXVIII. 

One  tunnel,  very  shaky,  very  long. 

Some  miles  in  length,  late  closed  up  by  a  slip ; 
And  though  we  must  allow  'twas  very  wrong, 

Each  passenger  his  heart  had  on  his  lip, 
The  guard  advising  not  to  show  a  head, 
Lest  some  loose  stone  should  lay  it  with  the  dead. 
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LXXIX. 

Now  down  and  down  we  dip  into  the  plains 
Of  fertile  Lombardy,  all  flat  and  flooded 

By  heavy  falls  of  wonted  vernal  rains  ; 

The  watery  waste  with  many  a  cottage  studded, 

Where  the  amphibious  rice  on  oozy  beds 

Begins  to  rise  and  show  its  drooping  heads. 

LXXX. 

These  rounded  stones  now  rolling  in  the  rill 
Are  polished  marbles  full  of  works  of  Art, 

Wanting  in  nothing  but  the  sculptor's  skill 
To  clear  away  the  crust,  in  whole  or  part ; 

And  columns  fit  for  altars  are  concealed         [wheeled. 

In   these   rough   rocks    through   which    the    train   is 

LXXXI. 

What  fortunes  might  be  made  could  one  transport 
That  wart  on  nature's  face — that  Primrose-hill, 

And  drop  it  down  in  Regent's  Park  in  short. 
And  set  our  masons'  hands  to  work  with  will  ! 

New  London  then  fit  ornaments  would  find 

In  bountiful  abundance  to  her  mind. 

LXXXII. 

There  Alessandria  stands,  the  bulwarlc  still 

Of  Lombardy  united  as  of  yore  ; 
Damp,  sickly,  ditched  and  dyked  around  with  skill, 

Crammed  full  of  every  sort  of  warlike  store  ; 
Where  Tanaro  and  Bormida  their  streams  unite 
To  lend  the  Citadel  their  potent  might. 
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LXXXIII. 
And  now  we  reacli  the  Po.    The  Plenipo  ! 

Its  banks  o'erflowing  like  a  boundless  lake, 
Where  soon  the  husbandmen  their  crops  shall  sow, 

And  reap  abundance  in  the  water's  wake, 
And  bless  the  river  for  abundant  yields, 
The  fertilizer  of  their  fallow  fields. 

LXXXIV. 

Two  years  have  passed  away.  Grand  Old  Milan, 
Since  last  we  trod  thine  ever  propre  streets, 

Wide  as  a  tumj^ike  road  ;  on  no  fixed  plan, 

Each  running  where  it  lists,  and  where  it  meets 

Some  new  constructed  palace,  church,  or  Borsa, 

Its  service  volunteering  as  a  Corsa. 

LXXXV. 

Whilst  seated  at  our  ease  in  thy  "  Cavour," 
Our  eyes  refreshed  by  ever-verdant  trees, 

Our  nose  regaled  by  perfumes  ever  pure. 

Our  temples  fanned  by  thy  cool  Alpine  breeze. 

Delighted  parties  winding  'mongst  the  flowers 

Regardless  of  dull  time  and  its  swift  hours, 

LXXXVI. 

We  feel  we  have  not  roamed  in  vain,  and  tender 
Our  homage  and  respect  unto  that  man 

Cavour  in  bronze  !  Italia's  defender ! 

Who  chalked  her  course  out  with  prophetic  scan. 

And  trimmed  her  sails  and  steered  her  ship  of  State 

Through  rocks  and  shoals  and  straits,  and  tempests 
great. 
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LXXXVII, 

What  mean  these  Ensigns  flaunting  in  the  breeze 
From  every  window,  over  every  door  ? 

Those  holiday  costumes  that  wish  to  please, 
These  soldiers  on  parade,  these  cannons'  roar  ? 

The  shops  all  shut,  the  shopmen  in  the  street, 

The  Bands  performing,  women  clean  and  neat? 

LXXXVIII. 

This  is  Commemoration  day !  The  last 
Of  the  tremendous  five,  when  old  Milan 

Armed  her  stout  citizens  and  on  them  cast 
The  city's  safety,  when  both  maid  and  man 

Fought  for  their  hearths,  their  freedom  and  their  fame. 

And  gained  each  one  a  more  than  mortal  name. 

LXXXIX. 

The  names  of  her  dead  heroes  are  enshrined 
Upon  that  marble  tablet  broad  and  high  ! 

A  Mausoleum  is  at  length  designed 

To  shield  the  letters  from  the  open  sky ! 

Let's  drop  our  obolus  into  its  chest; 

The  work  is  public,  the  intention  blest ! 

xc. 

There  Leonardo  stands  in  white  Carrara, 

In  magnitude  colossal  and  sublime  ! 
Benignant,  looking  down  from  his  high  ara 

On  the  admiring  throng.     Good  for  all  time  ! 
Whilst  at  each  corner  stands  a  pupil  grave 
Ready  to  paint  to  life  the  lines  he  gave. 
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XCI. 
When  young,  in  his  immortal  band  enlisted, 

They  helped  to  make  his  ever-honoured  name  ; 
At  his  Last  Supper  all  the  four  assisted. 

That  fresco  doomed  to  everlasting  fame ! 
The  great  original  may  fade  away, 
But  copies  true  shall  last  till  latest  day ! 

XCII. 

Like  all  things  mortal,  it  is  fading  fast. 
And  peeling  piecemeal  off  its  plastered  wall ! 

A  sorry  semblance  of  its  glorious  past ! 
Yet  even  the  patchAvork  helps  us  to  recal 

The  genius  of  the  painter  and  his  school, 

Which  modem  art  must  follow  as  a  rule  ! 

XCIII. 

A  cloud  of  dust  from  the  Nor-west  blew, 

EcHpsing  the  hght  of  day, 
And  the  thunder  rolled  o'er  the  welkin  blue. 

And  the  field  flocks  ran  home  in  dismay ; 
And  the  water-fowl  swam  to  their  sedgy  fen, 

And  the  eagles  soared  to  the  sky, 
And  man  shut  him  up  in  the  haunts  of  men 

And  looked  out  with  awe-struck  eye. 

xciv. 
And  the  big  drops  dashed  on  the  window  pane 

Like  the  splash  of  the  swift-pulled  oar. 
And  hailstones  descended  and  lay  on  the  plain 

Like  sea  shells  on  Arab/s  shore ; 
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And  the  lightning  flashed  o'er  the  vault  of  heaven, 
And  the  clouds  themselves  seemed  on  fire, 

And  trees  groaned  aloud  by  the  red  bolts  riven, 
And  nature  appeared  to  expire. 

xcv. 
But  the  storm  passed  o'er  in  its  awful  might, 

And  the  clouds  in  their  inky  gloom, 
And  the  vexed  sky  cleared  and  the  sun  shone  bright, 

And  daylight  returned  to  each  room ; 
And  the  freshness  of  morning  spread  over  the  land, 

The  trees  dried  their  leaves  in  the  sun, 
And  beast,  bird,  and  mankind  returned  to  the  strand, 

And  a  new  day  seemed  only  begun. 
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CANTO  FIFTH. 

T. 

Long  lost  unto  thyself  and  to  the  world, 
Like  a  Somnambulist,  or  one  entranced, 

Como  the  Mediaeval !     Thou  hast  hurled 

Into  thy  lake  the  sprites  that  round  thee  danced, 

And  paralyzed  thy  limbs  and  quenched  thy  fire, 

And  stole  thy  tools  of  trade,  and  even  thy  lyre. 

II. 
Thy  church  was  long  thy  bane !  Its  slothful  priests 

Long  kept  you  swaddled  up  as  in  thy  childhood ; 
Their  never  ending,  still  beginning  Feasts 

Have  left  thy  suburbs  silent  as  a  wild  wood ; 
Their  brazen  bells  aye  ringing  in  thine  ears 
Their  vested  rights,  and  drawing  on  thy  fears. 

III. 
Their  squads  of  monks  and  nuns  of  every  hue 

Eating  thy  children's  bread  upon  thy  strand, 
True  to  each  dogma,  to  each  cloister  true  ; 

Riving  their  black-mail  with  a  brigand's  hand, 
Giving  you  nothing  in  return  but  prayers 
And  complications  in  thy  household  cares. 

I 
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IV. 

'Tis  time  to  rouse  thee  from  thy  torpid  slumber, 
And  gird  thy  loins  about  and  bare  thine  arm, 

And  broom  away  the  circumjacent  lumber 
Which  thy  prosperity  does  so  much  harm  ; 

And  in  Italia's  longboat  take  an  oar. 

And  help  to  row  her  off  the  long  lee-shore. 

V. 

Once  more  we  cast  our  shadow  on  thy  Lake, 
On  thy  pellucid  water,  blue  and  deep, 

And  on  the  St.  Gothard  our  passage  take, 

Scanning  each  cypress  grove  and  rocky  steep  ; 

New  beauties  ever  finding,  vistas  new 

Of  Alpine  majesty  in  grand  review. 

VI. 

That's  Cadenabbia  on  the  larboard  bow. 
And  far  ahead  the  thriving  town  Menaggio  ! 

Varenna  sitting  'neath  that  mountains's  brow, 
And  squatted  on  the  right  the  town  Bellagio, 

And  half  way  up  the  hill  old  Serbellone, 

Where  we  propose  to  halt  saus  ceremonie. 

VII. 

The  Heir-loom  of  a  duke  !  Once  sacred  ground, 
A  Mount  Parnassus  of  the  Beau  Ideal ! 

Where  poets,  peers,  and  princes  ever  found 
A  banquet  ready,  a  reception  real, 

From  noblemen  and  women  passed  away, 

Till  lately  left  in  premature  decay. 
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VIII. 
A  plutocrat  has  made  it  an  hotel, 

Where  tourists  dearly  love  to  spend  their  money ; 
Where  John,  M3aiheer,  and  Jonathan  now  dwell 

And  spread  their  bread  and  butter  with  its  honey, 
And  feast  on  nature's  fairest,  sweetest  treasures, 
Andbook  themselves  for  heaven'smostspecialpleasures. 

IX. 

Let  us  ascend  its  ever-winding  ways, 

Smooth  as  a  mat,  all  made  with  skill  and  taste. 

And  gain  the  summit  and  survey  its  bays, 
The  three  that  here  unite  their  watery  waste. 

Where  Colico  and  Como  join  their  forces 

And  on  to  Lecco  send  their  best  resources. 

X. 

A  thousand  feet  below,  amongst  the  weeds, 
That  seem  a  waving  forest  dank  and  green. 

The  choice  Agona  wags  its  tail  and  feeds 
Upon  the  fatness  of  the  sylvan  scene, 

With  pike  and  barbel ;  and  the  ferox  trout 

On  some  occasions  shows  his  mottled  snout. 

XI. 

Como  does  little  for  her  pisciculture  ! 

Her  smaller  fry  at  best  are  worth  but  little, 
Whilst  on  them  prey  both  water-hawk  and  vulture, 

And  find  an  easy  way  to  make  their  victual ; 
Why  not  import  new  tribes  into  the  lake, 
And  be  to  her  best  interests  more  awake  ? 

I  2 
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XII. 

No  carriage  wheels  nor  sabots  rattle  here, 
Nor  porters  brawl,  nor  bells  monastic  toll ; 

No  muddy  rills  disturb  the  waters  clear. 
No  foaming  surfs  upon  the  shingle  roll ; 

But  gentle  ripples  wet  the  marble  shore. 

And  far  away  is  heard  the  muffled  oar. 

XIII. 

All  currentless  the  deep  blue  waters  seem, 
Yet  motion  there  is  there  !     With  careful  eye 

You  may  detect  things  passing  like  a  dream, — 
A  dream  of  life  on  to  eternity. 

Not  marked  by  weeks  or  days,  but  by  decade, 

As,  on  the  dial,  time  is  marked  by  shade. 

XIV. 

That  envelope,  cast  down,  perhaps  at  Como, 

By  some  fair  hand  impatient  of  delay. 
Though  ever  flowing  on  past  tower  and  domo, 

Has  been  a  weary  month  upon  the  way, 
The  owner's  name  preserved  in  pristine  purity. 
Its  very  worthlessness  its  best  security. 

XV. 

Perhaps  it  might  contain  a  billet-doux. 
An  unpaid  bill,  a  legacy,  or  bank-note, 

A  hand  or  heart,  an  old  one  or  a  new, 
A  settlement,  a  dowry,  or  a  blank  note  ; 

Some  cause  for  greater  joy  or  greater  fear, 

The  tribute  of  a  sigh,  or  of  a  tear. 
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XVI. 

The  evening  breeze  has  blo\ATi  itself  to  rest ; 

The  water,  like  a  mirror,  brightly  showing 
Each  pine-clad  precipice  and  Alpine  crest, 

And  sun-lit  villa  in  wann  colours  glowing, 
Marred  only  by  some  vagrant  spiral  whiff, 
Or  by  the  oar  of  some  erratic  skiff. 

XVII. 

The  tired  clouds  have  settled  down  to  rest 
Upon  the  mountain  tops,  on  beds  of  snow ; 

Each  weary  bird  has  sunk  into  its  nest, 
And  ice-fed  rills  less  bounteously  flow ; 

And  misty  vapours  muster  in  array 

Prepared  to  watch  o'er  all  till  break  of  day, 

XVIII. 

And  plant  their  sentinels  on  every  spray. 

Their  clear-eyed  dewdrops  on  each  blade  of  grass, 

And  light  their  lamps  along  the  winding  way, 

(Their  fire-flies  and  their  glow-worms — scant  of  gas) 

And  bumble-bees  and  beetles  sing  the  knell 

Of  dying  day  in  tune  with  Philomel. 

XIX. 

The  Easter  moon  is  now  but  three  days  old. 
And  hke  a  good  babe  has  been  put  to  bed ; 

The  evening  star  resplendent,  bright  and  cold. 
Takes  up  the  watch  as  by  some  spirit  led ; 

And  Ursa  Major  and  the  Polar  star 

Brighten  the  northern  hemisphere  afar. 
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XX. 

And  bright  lights  twinkle  over  many  a  porch 

Like  planets  on  a  firmament  below  ; 
And  there  a  skiff  displays  a  blazing  torch, 

And  softly,  silently  the  boatmen  row ; 
Whilst  a  sharp  fellow,  spear  in  hand,  looks  out. 
Ready  to  leister  some  deluded  trout ! 

XXI. 

These  two  stupendous  palaces  arising, 

An  east  and  west,  are  meant  for  Grand  Hotels  ; 

More  rooms  are  wanted,  without  improvising ; 
Great  speculations  both,  as  rumour  tells, 

Built  by  two  Companies  with  prospects  cheering, 

And  for  their  future  fortunes  nothing  fearing  ! 

XXII. 

The  Touring  world,  like  the  world  at  large. 

Is  steadily  increasing  year  by  year ; 
New  nationalities  come  to  the  charge, 

And  old  John  Bull  is  nowhere  now,  we  fear ; 
Americans  and  Germans,  great  and  small, 
Outnumber  John  and  drive  him  to  the  wall ! 

XXIII. 

Enriched  with  French  and  Californian  gold, 
German  and  Jonathan  are  now  ubiquitous ; 

In  their  expenditure  no  men  so  bold  ; 

Ready  to  pocket  charges  most  iniquitous ; 

Afloat,  on  shore,  in  town,  or  country  quarters, 

Paying  their  bills  like  Japanese  or  Tartars. 
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XXIV. 

Lugano !  Times  are  changed  since  we  were  here ; 

Thy  vintage  then  was  thy  pecuhar  care ; 
Each  overladen  vine  in  fervent  fear 

Of  being  broken  by  its  weighty  share 
Of  tribute  hanging  ripe  along  thy  strand, 
Right  glad  to  be  relieved  by  thy  long  hand. 

XXV. 

Now  all  is  bleak  and  bare  !     Each  wrinkled  vine 
Is  being  wedded  to  some  rustic  stump ; 

The  wedlock  bands,  a  twig  of  willow  fine 

(More  pliant  made  beneath  some  potent  pump) 

Not  tied  for  years,  like  maiden  and  like  man  ; 

One  season  only  their  whole  wedlock's  span ! 

XXVI. 

A  lot  some  pairs  might  envy,  tied  for  life 

To  some  antipathetic  wilful  mate, 
The  day  beginning,  like  the  end,  in  strife, 

Both  hating  from  their  hearts  their  wretched  fate ; 
Yoked  by  a  gordian  knot  to  Hymen's  car, 
To  drag  their  days  out  in  incessant  war  ! 

XXVII. 

Reviving  nature  bursting  into  life 

Blushes  with  joy  and  love  and  expectation  ; 

The  Tramontano  in  its  angry  strife 

Has  cracked  its  cheeks  and  left  its  situation  ; 

Now  we  have  got  some  fresh  hands  at  the  bellows. 

More  gently  genial,  warm-hearted  fellows. 
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XXVI II, 

And  lizard  creatures,  brown  and  green  and  blue, 
Roused  from  their  winter  sleep  abroad  are  running ; 

And  butterflies  of  every  shape  and  hue, 

On  every  primrose  l>an/c  and  brae  are  sunning ; 

And  merlins  with  their  rich  and  mellow  notes 

Attune  their  pipes  and  clear  their  husky  throats. 

XXIX. 

And  those  unerring  harbingers  of  Spring ! 

The  cuckold-making  cuckoos  tone  their  notes, 
Ever  improvident  and  on  the  wing, 

A  covert  falsehood  lodging  in  their  throats ; 
Gay  libertines !  in  tmth  and  honour  narrow, 
Ready  to  foul  the  nest  of  some  poor  sparrow. 

XXX. 

And  crystal  water  from  each  fog-bank  bubbles. 
And  trickles  down  the  roadside  to  the  plains. 

Little  aware  of  all  its  toils  and  troubles, 
Its  falling  fits  and  sinking  fits  and  drains, 

Ere  it  can  reach  the  plains  where  rest  and  peace 

Await  it  only  after  its  decease ! 

XXXI. 

There  like  a  little  fox  in  high  relief, 

A  marmot  scampers,  some  good  mouthful  bearing  ; 
Now  in  afiright  he  drops  it  like  a  thief, 

Leaving  us  at  his  nimble  action  staring  ; 
'Tis  but  a  crust  of  bread  !     Let's  drop  another ; 
He'll  find  them  both  when  he  gets  o'er  his  pother. 
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XXXII. 
Far  down  amidst  the  mass  of  limestone  rocks 

His  home  is  furnished  with  paternal  care, 
With  thyme  and  moss  and  wool  and  down  in  flocks, 

With  room  for  wife  and  youngsters,  and  to  spare  ; 
His  bams  well  filled  with  nuts  and  acorns  neat, 
And  cherry  kernels,  gums  and  tubers  sweet. 

XXXIII. 

And  when  the  snow  lies  many  a  fathom  deep. 
And  deer  and  chamois  are  obliged  to  run. 

His  household  circle  a  long  festa  keep, 
Until  the  summer  is  almost  begun ; 

Now  dandelion  leaves,  and  crocus  flowers, 

Tempt  him  abroad  to  spend  some  noontide  hours. 

XXXIV. 

The  invalids  of  Vaterland  rejoice 

To  winter  here  right  strong  in  point  of  numbers, 
And  find  the  climate  suited  to  their  choice ; 

Their  appetites  improved,  their  case  and  slumbers, 
Their  strength  of  lungs  increased  to  the  Stentorean, 
Their  smoking  powers  increased  to  Hyperborean. 

XXXV. 

And  wounded  oflicers  with  decorations, 

Heroes  of  Worth,  and  Metz  and  Gravelotte, 

Here  too  find  quarters  free  from  all  vexations  ; 
Wearing  their  ribbons  on  each  shooting  coat. 

Marked  men  at  table  d'hote,  as  on  parade. 

Their  honours  given  them  useful  to  be  made. 
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XXXVI, 

Not  worn  as  we  do,  only  on  occasions 

Of  duty  or  devotion  to  our  Queen  ! 
When  elsewhere  our  most  valued  decorations 

Upon  our  heroes'  breasts  are  never  seen ! 
Locked  up  in  lavender !  and  packed  away  ! 
To  be  brought  out  on  some  rare  holiday  ! 

XXXVII. 

Now  all  are  on  the  flutter,  on  the  move, 
Across  the  snowy  Alps  their  flight  to  wing ; 

Some  with  an  old  mate,  some  with  a  new  love ; 
Short  sighted  mortals  !   Fitted  for  a  string 

In  some  fair  hand,  to  lead  them  to  their  hom.e, 

And  teach  them  never  more  from  it  to  roam. 

XXXVIII. 

'Tis  well  for  Mr.  Beha  they  are  going  ! 

Such  convalescent  appetites  are  killing  ! 
No  table  d'hote  could  stand  their  weekly  growing  ; 

Ready,  aye  ready,  willing,  ever  willing, 
To  eat  their  way  through  all  that's  set  before  them. 
Although  their  comrades  only  can  ignore  them. 

XXXIX. 

To  those  long  prostrate  upon  fevered  beds. 
With  senses  reeling,  and  the  mind  diseased, 

With  wasted  limbs  and  ever  aching  heads. 
And  urgent  thirst,  and  not  to  be  appeased. 

When  sleep,  and  rest,  and  hope,  have  fled  away, 

And  the  worn  patient  moans  for  light  of  day, 
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XL. 

A  convalescence  comes  like  God's  best  blessing, 
The  eye  looks  up,  the  voice  once  more  returns, 

The  brow  cools  down,  the  pulse  is  less  distressing, 
And  life's  low  taper  in  ascendant  burns, 

The  cry  for  food  is  the  most  welcome  call. 

The  zest  for  food  is  paramount  to  all ! 

XLI. 

There  from  the  rugged  cliffs  of  Salvadore, 
Three  thousand  feet  or  more  above  the  lake, 

A  tourist  in  pursuit  of  mountain  glory 

Stumbled  and  fell  without  one  single  break. 

Near  to  the  copse  where  now  you  see  the  dray  j 

That  white  stone  marks  the  spot  where  once  he  lay. 

XLII. 

One  of  old  England's  sons  !  A  hopeful  youth  ! 

Gifted  with  talents  of  the  highest  class, 
In  Academic  honours  rich,  in  sooth 

Wrecking  his  rising  prospects  on  the  pass  ; 
His  body  lies  entombed  upon  that  hill, 
By  walls  protected  from  all  future  ill. 

XLIII. 

Let's  pay  a  friendly  visit  to  the  grave 

Of  one  who  died  some  years  ago  ;  and  weed 

Away  the  weeds  that  o'er  his  ashes  wave, 
And  render  to  his  widow  a  good  deed. 

And  plant  a  cypress,  emblem  of  her  grief. 

And  to  her  troubled  thoughts  give  some  relief. 
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XLIV. 

Now  sepulchred  amongst  a  group  of  others, 
There  lies  our  friend  a  victim  to  disease, 

The  best  of  husbands  and  the  best  of  brothers ! 
Touring  in  affluence  and  graceful  ease ; 

Lamented  by  his  family  and  county, 

Worthy  a  nation's  honour,  and  its  bounty  ! 

XLV. 

In  this  lone  corner  of  the  land  is  found 
A  place  where  Protestants  can  lie  at  rest ! 

Denied  interment  in  most  Cath'lic  ground, 

Here  they  can  find  a  grave,  though  unconfessed ; 

The  Church's  rancour  lasting  after  death, 

Pursues  the  dead  with  unrelenting  breath  ! 

XLVI. 

Fit  Campo  Santo  for  departed  strangers  ! 

Encompassed  round  with  olive,  fig  and  vine, 
Fit  resting  place  from  life's  incessant  dangers. 

Which  round  man's  destiny  for  ever  twine ; 
When  our  last  tour  is  o'er,  may  Heaven  vouchsafe 
Just  such  a  halting  place,  for  such  a  waif. 

XLVII. 

What  element  art  thou  so  quintessential, 

Invisible  beyond  all  human  ken  ? 
Incomprehensible,  yet  so  potential ! 

Breaking  the  life's  lease  of  the  strongest  men  ! 
Wasting  the  stoutest  frames  by  thy  vile  breath  ! 
And  stretching  them  on  sick  beds  and  in  death  ! 
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XLVIII. 

Brooding  o'er  marshes  and  decaying  matter, 
Free  tenant  of  the  fens  and  of  the  bogs ! 

On  Rome's  Campagna  ever  found  a  squatter, 
Pleased  A^dth  the  music  of  its  toads  and  frogs  ! 

Spreading  thy  hot  bed  on  its  foetid  loam, 

The  oldest  squatter  round  malarial  Rome  ! 

XLIX. 

Man  can  compute  the  atoms  of  his  breath, 
The  vapours,  gasses,  odours,  it  contains, 

Expound  the  laws  of  birth,  of  life,  and  death, 
And  analyze  the  blood  within  his  veins  ; 

But  miasmatic  exhalation  fills  him, 

And  yet  he  knows  not  what  it  is  that  kills  him  ! 

L. 

Scare  not  the  Screamer  from  the  tree, 
Wild  though  his  notes  and  thrilling  be, 
For  they  have  charms  most  dear  to  me, 

And  ne'er  shall  be  forgot. 
For  like  the  voice  of  friendship  lent. 
In  darkest  hour  by  sickness  spent. 
Like  respite  to  the  tortured  sent, 

The  Screamer  cheered  my  lot. 

LI. 

^Vhen  worn  and  wasted,  wrung  with  pain, 
With  wandering  senses,  fevered  brain. 
When  sleep  and  rest  had  fled  amain, 
And  night  seemed  endless  gloom, 
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The  Screamer's  notes  so  loud  and  clear, 
Fell  like  a  spell  upon  my  ear, 
And  told  me  daylight  then  was  near. 
To  light  my  lonely  room. 

LII. 

And  when  my  helpless,  hopeless  case. 

In  convalescence  grew  apace, 

And  health  dawned  on  my  ghastly  face. 

The  Screamer  piped  the  morn ; 
And  friends  looked  in  and  wished  me  joy, 
"  We've  missed  you  much  at  mess,  old  boy," 
And  life  had  joy  without  alloy, 

So  lately  all  forlorn. 

LIII, 

Let  us  descend  unto  the  sea-like  lake, 

The  Maggiore  in  its  ocean  pride ; 
See  how  its  wild  waves  on  the  rough  rocks  break. 

And  how  tumultuous  is  its  inland  tide ! 
A  storm  is  raging  on  the  higher  Alps, 
Hiding  in  drifting  snow  their  naked  scalps. 

LIV. 

The  earth  and  sky  their  wonted  places  changing, 
The  Alps  seem  to  have  crept  into  the  sky, 

The  misty  clouds  across  their  shoulders  ranging, 
Upon  their  sombre  pine-clad  valleys  lie  ; 

An  atmospheric  chaos  undefined  ! 

Chiaro-Scuro  artfully  combined ! 
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LV. 

Full  eight  and  forty  weary  hours  unceasing, 
The  sky  has  poured  its  floods  upon  the  plain  ; 

As  yet  no  signs  there  are  of  its  decreasing, 
Great  is  the  trial,  greater  still  the  gain  ! 

'Tis  nature's  handsel  to  her  budding  plants, 

Her  Easter  bounty !  meeting  all  their  wants ! 

LVI. 

Few  sailing  craft  now  venture  out  to  sea ! 

And  those  that  do,  reef  close  their  flaxen  sails. 
Their  destination  keeping  under  lee. 

Prepared  for  shifting  winds  and  rising  gales  ; 
Whilst  lighter  craft  are  hauled  up  high  and  dry, 
Pending  more  tranquil  waves  and  clearer  sky. 

LVII. 

This  is  the  market  day,  and  old  Luino 
Opens  its  mart  to  all  the  country  side. 

Where  carsman,  oarsman,  bergsman^  contadino, 
Can  have  their  wants  of  ev'ry  sort  supplied ; 

From  rakes  and  reaping  hooks  to  pocket  knives, 

From  pretty  sweethearts,  unto  pretty  wives  ! 

LVIII. 

Young  olive  trees  are  there,  and  weeping  willows, 
And  cauliflowers  in  bundles,  and  rare  roses, 

And  pigs  in  pokes,  most  noisy  little  fellows, 

Poking  through  hempen  holes  their  naked  noses  ; 

And  kids  and  lambs,  in  pairs,  tied  by  the  heels, 

And  carts  and  barrows,  hand  ones  and  on  wheels, 
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LIX. 

Milch  cows  and  calves  are  there,  and  sheep,  and  goats, 
Rough  nags  and  donkeys,  invalids  and  old  ; 

Sackfuls  of  onions,  pumpkins,  rice  and  oats, 
And  bamboo  reeds,  and  railings  for  the  fold. 

And  hobnail  boots,  and  clothing  /;i/ra  fine, 

And  carts  of  crockery,  and  casks  of  wine. 

LX. 

Their  market's  made,  and  ready  for  the  boat. 
Most  rueful  looks  all  cast  upon  the  deep ; 

Some  vowed  that  night  they  should  not  go  afloat, 
Some  tender  hearted  dames  began  to  weep. 

Some  made  a  sheiling  of  their  ample  sails, 

Resolved  in  harbour  to  ride  out  the  gales. 

LXI. 

One  stalwart  man,  more  daring  than  the  rest, ' 
Resolved  to  nm  all  risks,  and  face  the  gale, 

With  some  paternal  errand  deep  impressed  ; 
Now  casts  adrift,  and  stands  off  under  sail. 

His  cargo  a  milch  goat,  a  kid,  a  lamb, 

A  wooden  cradle,  and  an  old  sagefemme. 

LXII. 

A  cheer  was  given  liim  as  he  bore  away, 

Upon  his  homeward  course,  before  the  wind. 

But  ere  he  got  a  furlong  from  the  bay. 
The  storm  upset  the  craft,  as  all  opined. 

And  there  it  lay  a  wreck,  upon  the  tide, 

No  hope  remaining  in  the  world  wide  ! 
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LXIII. 

Swift  as  tAvo  pirates  dash  upon  a  prize, 

Two  boats  well  manned  set  sail,  full  flowing  sail, 

To  the  delight  of  some  two  hundred  eyes, 
Gazing  from  shore,  all  panic-struck  and  pale, 

And  soon  they  reached  the  wreck,  in  time  to  save 

All  hands  aboard  from  an  untimely  grave. 

LXIV. 

The  boat  had  sunk,  the  live-stock  all  were  drowned. 
The  boatman  and  his  mate  each  on  an  oar. 

Contrived  to  keep  themselves  afloat  till  found, 
Whilst  the  sage  fe mine ^  amidst  the  breakers  roar, 

Held  fast  unto  the  cradle,  till  relieved, 

And  from  impending  death  was  thus  reprieved  I 

LXV. 

When  they  regained  the  harbour,  wet  as  fishes. 
And  cold  as  fishes  on  each  market  stall, 

Each  one  was  tended  to  his  warmest  wishes, 
By  the  good  folks  in  towai,  by  one  and  all ; 

Whilst  the  sage  femme  was  put  at  once  to  bed, 

With  heated  blankets  heaped  upon  her  head, 

LXVI. 

And  caudled  to  her  very  heart's  delight. 

With  possets  sweetened  with  best  sugar  candy, 

And  (never  failing  cure  for  mortal  fright) 
A  table-spoonful  of  hot  cherry  brandy  ! 

A  hot  brick  at  her  back,  and  at  each  foot. 

An  old  companion  warm  as  it  was  mute. 

K 
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LXVII. 

'Twas  yesterday  a  waggonful  of  strangers 

Took  up  their  quarters  here,  all  free  from  harm, 

Excursionists,  and  known  as  forest  rangers. 
Each  with  a  handsome  sweetheart  on  his  arm  ; 

Resolved  to  spend  a  happy  holiday, 

Leaving  dull  care  behind  them.    Young  and  gay  ! 

LXVIII. 

Beneath  that  walnut-tree  upon  the  grass, 

They  spread  their  picnic,  and  enjoyed  their  lunch. 

And  toasted  "Absent  Friends,"  in  a  good  glass 
Of  gen'rous  wine,  or  still  more  gen'rous  punch. 

And  danced  away  tlieir  afternoon  in  glee, 

A  jolly  band  as  any  eye  could  see. 

LXIX. 

And  one  was  there,  so  joyous  in  her  voice, 
The  pride,  the  hope,  the  spirit  of  the  party, 

Beloved  by  all,  affianced  to  her  choice. 

Meeting  from  young  and  old  a  welcome  hearty ; 

What  sad  reverse  her  destiny  could  change  ? 

What  sin  committed  could  her  love  estrange  ? 

LXX. 

Withdrawing  from  the  dance,  in  secret  guise. 

The  favoured  maid  was  missed,  and  sought  in  vain  ; 

Alarm  now  took  the  place  of  dumb  surprise, 
And  hasty  search  was  made  o'er  all  the  plain ; 

No  one  had  seen  her,  of  her  no  one  knew, 

But  all  protested  she  was  good  and  true. 
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LXXI. 

Her  bonnet,  purse,  and  parasol  were  found 
Upon  the  grassy  bank  beneath  that  tree ; 

And  in  that  pool,  two  yards  from  the  dry  ground, 
A  passer  by  her  body  chanced  to  see  ! 

And  pulled  it  to  the  shore  with  hasty  hand, 

And  stretched  it  on  the  sod,  where  now  we  stand. 

LXXII. 

All  motionless  appeared  each  booted  foot ! 

Her  heart  lay  silent  in  her  bosom  warm  I 
Her  bosom  heaved  not,  and  her  tongue  was  mute. 

Her  eyes  were  open,  staring  fixed  alarm  ! 
The  maid  was  dead !  Found  drowned  in  that  deep  river, 
Her  secret  known  to  none,  and  lost  for  ever ! 

LXXIII. 

Vain  were  the  means  to  cause  resuscitation 
Applied  with  hopeful  hands,  by  men  of  skill  • 

No  symptom  could  be  roused  of  animation ; 
That  joyous  tongue  was  now  for  ever  still ! 

And  when  we  left  the  body  in  dismay, 

The  shroud  was  spread  upon  her  graceful  clay. 

LXXIV. 

What  dreadful  devastation  have  we  here  ? 

A  stone-built  bridge  reduced  to  utter  ruin. 
That  mound  that  curbed  the  torrent  many  a  year 

All  broken  down,  the  suburb  quite  undoing  ; 
The  river  rushing  down  its  midnight  course 
Through  streets  and  houses,  with  destructive  force. 

K  2 
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LXXV. 

That  tenement  unroofed,  so  rent  and  riven, 
Was  the  last  victim  to  the  water-spout ; 

In  vain  the  inmates  must  for  Hfe  have  striven, 
Danger  within,  and  greater  still  without ; 

Too  frail  the  roof  tree,  and  too  strong  the  stream, 

The  walls  fell  in,  death  followed  in  a  scream. 

LXXVI. 

A  mother  and  her  children  there  were  drowned, 
In  night's  dense  darkness,  on  their  deluged  bed  ; 

The  father  with  a  fractured  thigh  was  found 
At  dawn  of  day,  all  helpless  in  that  shed ; 

A  childless  ruined  man,  and  broken  hearted, 

Risking  his  life  to  save  his  dear  departed ! 

LXXVII. 

Now  seated  on  the  steamer  Maggiore, 

A  Swiss-built  craft,  of  Zurich,  iron  and  steel. 

We  paddle  on,  the  craft  a  thing  of  glory ! 
Cleaving  the  water  with  her  iron  keel ; 

Her  engines  free  from  tarnish  as  from  rust, 

A  right  good  ship  as  one  would  wish  to  trust. 

LXXVIII. 

No  noisy  brat,  no  call-boy  young  or  old, 

Cries  Go-ahead!  or  Turn  astern !  or  Stop  her ! 

The  word  is  passed  by  tube  into  the  hold. 
Without  the  nuisance  of  an  interloper ; 

Yea,  even  the  wheel's  beneath  the  master's  eye. 

Rigged  on  the  bridge.     A  platform  high  and  dry ! 
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LXXIX. 

The  weather  still  is  stormy  like,  and  pluvial ! 

The  leaden  clouds  seem  weary  of  their  freight ; 
The  mountain  torrents  lately  so  diluvial, 

Still  rattle  down  the  rocks,  at  a  good  rate. 
All  nature  now  is  wrapt  in  snow  or  mist, 
And  but  few  Alpine  peaks  can  now  be  blessed. 

LXXX. 

The  Spring's  but  young  !    And  winter  passed  away, 

Some  trifling  legacies  has  left  behind  ; 
Few  leaves  appear  upon  the  naked  spray. 

And  sharp  and  cold  is  felt  the  morning  wind  ; 
And  the  young  day  looks  hazy,  damp,  and  dim, 
And  wrappers  warm  are  welcome  on  each  limb. 

LXXXI. 

As  the  sun  rises,  infant  clouds  arise 

From  ev'ry  dingle,  ev'ry  shady  dell ; 
Creeping  their  way  right  up  into  the  skies, 

O'er  many  a  naked  scar  and  treeless  fell ; 
Up  many  a  torrent,  foaming  in  its  flow, 
O'er  many  a  mountain  ridge  encased  in  snow. 

LXXXII. 

Like  a  new  varnished  picture  on  a  wall, 

An  Academic  wall,  of  sombre  hue. 
Nature  now  rescued  from  her  recent  thrall. 

True  to  herself,  to  her  admirers  true, 
Spreads  out  her  beauties  to  the  public  gaze, 
All  cleared  away  from  intervening  haze. 
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LXXXIII. 

Once  more  afloat !  'Tis  evening,  and  the  sun 
Is  sinking  o'er  the  Alps  in  evening  glow, 

More  brightly  beaming  as  its  course  is  run  ; 
More  rosy  seem  each  peak  and  wreath  of  snow. 

The  beauty  of  terrestrial  dying  things, 

So  soon  to  fade,  and  to  themselves  take  wings. 

LXXXIV. 

All  nature  tired  out  with  recent  brawls, 
Seems  glad  to  go  to  rest,  and  fall  asleep ; 

The  very  waves  seem  resting  from  their  thralls, 
Their  troubles  resting  in  the  oosy  deep  ; 

The  tempest  clouds  have  laid  them  do\vn  to  rest. 

Pillowed  upon  the  Simplon's  snowy  breast. 

LXXXV. 

The  fishing  hawk  upon  the  moveless  wing, 
Is  heard  distinctly  moving  through  the  air ; 

The  very  gnats  seem  noisy,  as  they  sing 
Their  vesper  carols  to  each  floating  fair ; 

Even  the  Agona,  jumping  at  a  fly, 

Strikes  on  the  ear  amongst  the  finny  fry. 

LXXXV  I. 

The  music  of  the  spheres  is  heard  on  high  ! 

Each  star  and  planet  sings  its  Maker's  praise  ! 
The  IMilky  Way  across  the  darkened  sky. 

Is  lighted  up  in  full  celestial  blaze  ! 
And  the  full  moon  now  rising,  casts  its  glory 
O'er  Land  and  Water,  plain,  and  promontory ! 
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LXXXVII. 

Hist  I  Listen  I  There  is  music  on  the  waters  ! 

Moore's  "  Meeting  of  the  Waters,"  sung  with  feeling, 
By  one  of  Erin's  highly  gifted  daughters, 

Her  magic  tones  into  the  heart's  core  stealing  ; 
Stirring  the  soul  to  patriotic  gladness. 
To  indescribable  yet  jo)\ful  sadness. 

LXXXVIII. 

And  Hark !  A  son  of  Caledonia  sings 

The  pibroch  of  Lochaber,  loud  and  clear, 

With  fervent  Highland  sentiment,  and  \\Tings 
From  sympathetic  eyes  a  silent  tear 

Of  deep-felt  admiration  for  the  shore, 

To  which,  through  life,  they  may  return  no  more. 

LXXXIX. 

Such  songs  on  such  a  scene,  are  always  killing ; 

The  wounded  Singers,  in  their  joy  and  grief, 
Found  solace  in  each  other's  arms  !  Right  willing 

To  balm  each  other's  wounds,  and  give  reHef 
Now  in  duet  they  sing,  upon  life's  ocean. 
With  Maggiore  pathos  and  devotion ! 

xc. 
Aboard  the  Simplon,  we  are  once  more  steaming. 

Pacing  the  deck  in  silent  admiration, 
And  almost  fancy  we  are  only  dreaming. 

Deluded  by  some  magic  fascination, 
All  earthly  things  transferred  to  the  celestial ! 
Celestial  things  a  part  of  the  terrestrial ! 
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XCI. 

The  large  full  moon  beyond  the  snow  is  sinking, 
Putting  its  silver  sheen  to  blush,  with  splendour ; 

The  morn'ing  star  upon  the  sky  is  winking, 
Weary  with  watching,  willing  to  surrender 

To  the  young  sun,  arising  in  its  glory. 

And  tinting  with  the  rose  the  hills  so  hoary. 

xcii. 

We've  had  the  luck  in  many  climes  to  wander, 
Abounding  in  the  picturesque  and  grand. 

But  nothing  have  we  witnessed  fairer,  gi-ander, 
In  torrid,  temperate,  or  any  Land, 

Than  that  scene  now  before  us,  Alp  and  Lago, 

On  which  each  object  near,  throws  its  imago. 

XCIII. 

Addio  !  Isole  Bellissime  ! 

Adieu,  Bavcno,  Stresa,  and  Pallanza ! 
Adieu,  ye  Alps  in  majesty  altissime, 

To  all  we  dedicate  this  parting  stanza. 
Where'er  we  roam  thy  names  shall  have  a  part, 
Within  the  warmest  chamber  of  our  heart. 
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CANTO  SIXTH. 

I. 

Once  more  through  Lombardy  we  rail  our  way, 

Through  boundless  flooded  rice  fields  slowly  creeping; 
Far  as  the  eye  can  reach  in  its  survey, 

Partitioned  off  with  pollard  Anllows,  weeping 
At  man's  ingratitude,  and  pruning  knife, 
Which  leaves  them  destitute  of  all  but  life. 

II. 
Leafless  and  t\\agless,  felon-like  they  stand. 

Forlorn  and  naked  stumps,  in  gaunt  array  j 
Without  one  single  retribution  wand, 

To  scourge  their  owners  with,  to  their  dismay  ; 
Mere  vegetable  drudges,  reared  for  gain  ! 
Unsightly  objects  on  a  fertile  plain  ! 

III. 
And  far  away  on  the  horizon  dim, 

Like  an  invading  army,  Alps  on  Alps 
Display  their  snow-white  banners,  -wath  a  hymn 

For  benedictions  on  their  naked  scalps, 
In  thunder  rolling,  through  the  lengthened  lines, 
Whilst  through  the  murky  clouds  the  Hghtning  shines. 
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IV. 

Here  Great  Events  penned  on  the  Scrolls  of  Fame, 
Have  been  achieved,  of  evil  and  of  good ; 

Novara  here  records  with  grief  and  shame, 
Sardinia's  overthrow  and  waste  of  blood, 

When  Charles  Albert  fought,  and  bled  and  lost, 

A  broken  heart  and  banishment  the  cost  3 

v. 

And  not  far  off,  upon  Magenta's  Field, 
Young  Italy  avenged  his  loss  of  honour  ; 

There  the  proud  Austrians  were  forced  to  yield, 
And  laurels  from  the  skies  fell  thick  upon  her ; 

And  France  repaid  her  for  a  world  of  wrong, 

With  helping  hands,  compassionate  as  strong. 

VI. 

Tiirin  !   Turin!   Torino  !    (for  all  three 
Afflicted  terms  are  used  by  passers  by) 

You've  mingled  in  our  dreams  as  fair  and  free 
As  a  child's  gas-ball  in  a  stormy  sky. 

Beyond  its  reach,  in  ev'ry  Iris  hue, 

Enchantment  distance  lending  to  the  view. 

VII. 

Nursed  by  thy  Dora  Grossa,  and  thy  Po, 

Couched  on  a  Land  of  Goschen,  rich  as  fair  ; 

Watched  over  by  thy  Alps,  enrobed  in  snow, 
With  freedom  floating  in  thy  very  air. 

The  cradle  of  young  Italy!  The  Grave 

Of  many  a  patriot  as  good  as  brave  ! 
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VIII. 

The  seat  of  kings,  of  long  descending  line ! 

Stretching  into  past  times,  but  not  forgotten  ! 
Dynastic  soldiers,  doomed  by  fate  to  shine 

On  Italy's  new  throne.     The  old  one  rotten  ! 
To  link  together  ev'ry'  minor  state, 
And  weld  them  into  one  sole  empire  great. 

IX. 

Late  the  abode  of  Empire  and  its  sway, 

You  bowed  your  head  submissive  to  the  change, 

When  public  wants  thy  birth -right  took  away  ; 
Nor  grumbled  at  thy  lot,  nor  thought  it  strange 

That  Florence  and  that  Rome  should  take  your  place, 

And  be  the  Capitol  of  thy  old  Race. 

X. 

With  reverence  we  pace  thy  Royal  Halls, 
Deserted,  but  not  desolate,  nor  dusty  ! 

Its  victories  and  heroes  on  its  walls ! 
Its  Armeria  neither  dull  nor  rusty  ! 

The  charger  of  Alberto  on  the  landing, 

His  deputy-lieutenant,  mournful  standing. 

XI. 

Who's  He  who  rides  across  the  open  square  ? 

Well  mounted  !  Well  set  up  !  Each  inch  a  horseman, 
On  whom  the  wond'ring  crowd  so  eager  stare, 

From  idle  Turinese  to  touring  Norseman, 
Ready  to  offer  him  their  best  salute. 
In  fond  extended  sympathy,  though  mute  ? 
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XII. 

'Tis  Amedeo  !  Late  returned  from  Spain  ! 

Its  cro\vn  a  crown  of  thorns,  beyond  enduring, 
Glad  his  paternal  palace  to  regain, 

Glad  to  escape  with  life  beyond  insuring  ; 
More  happy  as  a  duke,  than  King  of  Spain  ! 
Where  death  impends  o'er  all  the  kings  that  reign. 

XIII. 

There  drives  the  king  in  unassuming  state ! 

Now  on  a  visit  to  his  noble  son  ! 
Galant  Uomo  !  Humble  as  he's  great  ! 

With  simple  pair,  a  browm  horse  and  a  dun. 
Fearless  and  frank,  against  assassins  proof ! 
Without  one  page  to  keep  the  crowd  aloof ! 

XIV. 

And  high  upon  the  shaggy  mountains  brow, 
Beneath  that  lofty  dome  his  fathers  sleep. 

That  splendid  church  built  to  fulfil  a  vow, 

(Where  monks  and  nuns  perpetual  vigils  keep) 

Sacred  unto  our  Lady  of  the  Rood, 

The  Patron  Saint  of  Savoy's  royal  blood  ! 

XV. 

The  legend  tells  that  when  invading  Frenchmen 
Lay  camped  upon  the  Dora  and  the  Po, 

Duke  Amedeo  called  to  him  his  henchmen, 
And  pointing  to  the  hostile  camp  below, 

Cried  "  Grant  me  victory,  and  I  will  raise 

A  worthy  shrine  to  our  Madonna's  praise." 
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XVI, 

The  pra}'er  was  heard  !  The  victory  achieved ; 

The  rampant,  riving  French  were  hounded  home, 
The  duke  redeemed  his  vow  soon  as  reUeved, 

And  built  that  Holy  Fane,  that  stately  dome, 
Where  sweetest  incense  scents  the  evening  air. 
And  "  Av'  Maria  "  is  the  vesper  prayer. 

XVII. 

And  once  in  ev'rj^  year,  in  grand  parade, 

In  grateful  memory  of  her  assistance, 
The  virgin's  image  gorgeously  arrayed. 

Is  carried  through  the  town,  in  stern  persistence ; 
To  which  good  Catholics  of  each  degree, 
Bow  in  due  reverence,  and  bend  the  knee. 

XVIII. 

Palladium  of  Torino  !  Silent  standing 

In  silver  majesty  on  its  own  Altar ! 
Torino's  Guardian  Angel !  Fate  commanding ! 

When  asked  for  blessings,  never  found  to  falter ; 
The  Torinese  worship  it  in  sooth. 
Not  as  an  Idol,  but  in  faith  and  truth ! 

XIX. 

And  roimd  about  her  hang  in  grand  array, 
Afflicted  members,  endless  in  variety. 

Personified  in  wax,  in  wood,  or  clay. 

Pure  tokens  of  their  gratitude  and  piety ; 

Distorted  legs,  and  arms,  club  feet,  and  toes. 

And  the  whole  catalogue  of  human  woes. 
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XX. 

And  frightful  accidents  by  flood  and  field 

Escaped  from,  are  depicted  to  the  Ufe, 
And  shown  as  triumphs  of  her  power  to  shield 

From  death  or  danger,  in  the  dreadful  strife 
Of  winds  and  waves,  upon  the  stormy  seas, 
And  skill  to  save  from  desperate  disease. 

XXI. 

But  Saints  in  marble  stand  not  here  alone, 
In  every  square  some  Warrior  is  standing, 

The  corner  stones  of  Italy's  new  throne. 
The  veneration  of  the  State  commanding ; 

Men  great  in  arts,  in  Science,  or  in  Letters, 

Posterity  subscribing  as  their  debtors  ! 

XXII. 

And  greatest  of  the  Great !  One  to  Cavour 
Has  risen  rapidly  from  its  foundation  ; 

Himself  a  citizen,  born  to  insure 
Stability  unto  his  prostrate  nation. 

And  knit  her  broken  bones  and  salve  her  sores. 

And  fill  her  hungry  mouths  and  guard  her  shores. 

XXIII. 

His  country  saved,  himself  he  would  not  save ! 

But  fell  a  victim  to  obscure  disease  ! 
And  filled  in  prime  of  life  an  early  grave. 

Eager  till  death  his  fellow  men  to  please  : 
Nuov'  Italia  mourns  him  as  her  son, 
Lost  to  the  State,  before  his  task  was  done. 
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XXIV. 

But  noble  beasts  as  well  as  noble  men 

Once  trod  the  fertile  plains  of  Lombardie  ! 

Colossal  elephants  once  roamed  each  fen, 
And  flomidered  in  its  floods  luxuriantly, 

Their  dead  entombing  in  the  slimy  soil. 

O'er  which  rude  husbandmen  now  toil  and  moil. 

XXV. 

The  Railway  Engineers  oft  disinter 

Their  wondrous  skeletons  reduced  to  stones ; 

In  the  Museum,  if  we  do  not  err. 
You'll  find  both  tusks  and  skulls,  and  marrow  bones  ; 

Imperishable  proofs  throughout  all  time, 

Of  change  of  denizen  and  change  of  clime. 

XXVI. 

And  there  a  model  elephant  is  standing, 

Their  humble  representative  in  skin  ! 
Carlo  Alberto  stuffed  !  O'er  all  commanding, 

Condemned  to  death  for  a  most  mortal  sin : 
He  killed  his  keeper  in  a  fit  of  strife. 
And  paid  the  penalty  with  his  own  life  ! 

XXV II. 

Hard  was  his  fate,  poor  beast !  In  youth  beguiled 
By  female  blandishments,  he  fell  a  prey 

To  Indian  huntsmen,  in  his  jungle  wild. 

Who  chained  him  to  a  tree,  and  walked  away, 

Till  thirst  and  hunger  tamed  him  like  a  lamb. 

And  made  him  servile,  as  Old  Uncle  Sara ! 
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XXVIII. 
Long  in  the  Royal  gardens  he  was  pampered, 

Companion  of  the  bear,  the  yak,  and  deer, 
In  his  affections  pitifully  hampered, 

No  wife  to  love,  he  ran  a  mad  career, 
And  broke  his  bonds  and  dealt  destruction  round, 
And  left  his  keeper  lifeless  on  the  ground. 

XXIX. 

Great  was  the  consternation  in  the  City ! 

Carlo  Alberto  was  condemned  to  die  ; 
To  cannonade  his  person  was  a  pity, 

An  easier  exit  they  resolved  to  try. 
One  more  consistent  with  this  modern  age, 
A  never-failing  cure  for  love  or  rage. 

XXX. 

They  shut  him  up  like  felon  in  a  cell. 
With  a  big  brazier  of  charcoal  burning. 

And  fumed  away  his  breath,  until  he  fell 
A  mountain  mass !  No  sign  of  life  returning, 

They  called  the  Taxidermists  to  their  aid. 

Who  set  him  up  again  as  he  was  made. 

XXXI. 

Majestic  more  than  life  !  He  looks  alive! 

And  all  but  breathing,  trumpeting  and  munching ; 
On  his  new  provender  he  seems  to  thrive, 

Without  the  urgent  need  of  daily  lunching. 
More  ornamental  now  !  Admired  more  ! 
A  longer  afterlife  reserved  in  store  ! 
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XXXII. 
Now  up  the  Dora  Grossa  on  the  Rail, 

The  snorting  steam-horse  drags  us  on  apace, 
Mount  Cenis  in  the  distance ;  rain  and  hail 

Damping  its  ardour  in  its  rapid  race  ; 
Coursing  through  oaks  and  pines,  and  granites  grey. 
Dense  drifting  clouds,  companions  of  the  way. 

XXXIII, 

This  is  the  land  of  granite  and  of  gneiss  ! 

The  oldest  elements  of  mother  Earth  ! 
Where  the  stout  quarry  men  all  in  a  trice, 

Cut  into  fragments,  giving  a  new  birth 
To  mile  stones,  mill  stones,  columns  and  pilasters, 
Obedient  to  the  steel  of  their  Grand  Masters. 

XXXIV. 

Let  us  descend,  and  leave  the  Rail,  and  tramp  it. 
Like  ancient  Romans  up  the  road  of  yore  ! 

And  on  our  memory  more  deeply  stamp  it. 
And  all  the  wonders  of  the  way  explore  ; 

And  take  a  bird's  eye  view  of  ev'ry  mountain. 

Of  ev'ry  rocky  dell  and  falling  fountain. 

XXXV. 

Here  Italy  at  last  comes  to  an  end! 

The  snowy  Alps  its  boundary  defining ! 
Roadway  and  Railway  up  the  same  ridge  trend. 

Ascending  ever  ;  right  or  left  inclining ; 
Old  Susa  nestled  in  the  vale  below, 
Mount  Cenis  in  the  distance,  capped  with  snow! 

L 
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XXXVI. 

Magnificent  the  prospects  at  each  bending ! 

Alps  rising  over  Alps,  in  wondrous  glory, 
Huge  precipices  overhead,  portending 

Some  dire  mishap,  as  told  in  antique  story ; 
Ungovernable  torrents  madly  raging, 
And  sleeping  avalanches  falls  presaging. 

XXXVII. 

The  virgin  snow  all  trimmed  with  forests  green, 
The  forests  green  of  chesnut,  oak,  and  pine  ; 

Bright  glaciers  creeping  down  each  deep  ravine, 
And  wild  woods  creeping  up  each  mountain  chine  ; 

With  broken  bits  of  rainbow,  here  and  there, 

In  Iris  tints,  upon  some  hillside  bare. 

XXXVIII. 

Substantial  are  the  charms  of  such  a  scene ! 

The  soul  expanding  to  the  true  sublime  ! 
He  who  has  seen  not  such,  has  yet  I  ween. 

Something  to  live  for,  in  his  walks  through  time, — 
Pleasures  to  balance  fates,  however  drear, 
Something  to  thank  his  God  for,  year  by  year  ! 

XXXIX. 

An  Avalanche  !  A  cataract  of  snow  ! 

Behold  it  tearing  down  the  mountain  side. 
Swift  as  an  arrow  !  fatal  in  its  flow, 

Destruction  dealing  in  its  downward  tide ; 
Sweeping  away  the  forest  and  the  brake. 
Rending  the  rocks  that  trundle  in  its  wake. 
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XL. 

Wrecking  a  mountain  village  in  its  path  ! 

Drifting  its  roof  trees  into  that  deep  dell ! 
The  mountaineers  and  flocks  and  herds  in  ^v^ath 

Deep  buried,  as  some  future  day  shall  tell ! 
When  summer  suns  shall  melt  their  snowy  bed, 
And  avalanches  shall  give  up  their  dead ! 

XLI. 

Hark  how  the  wind  upon  the  wires  is  harping 
Its  wildest  music  to  the  passing  cloud ; 

Perhaps  against  some  angry  message  carping, 
Despatched  to  some  far  distant  rebel  crowd. 

And  see !  The  swallows  wearied  in  their  flight, 

Have  settled  down  upon  them  for  the  night. 

XLII. 

Perhaps  they  think  their  flight  Ultramontane, 
Is  some  ten  days  too  early  in  the  year ; 

Better  to  hunt  on  an  Italian  la^vn, 

Where  flies  are  plentiful,  and  best  of  cheer, 

Than  starve  in  France,  or  beg  for  daily  bread, 

Or  make  their  death  beds  on  the  freezing  lead. 

XLIII. 

Mark  you  that  Telegraphic  post  so  riven, 
Yet  still  effective  for  the  passing  wire ! 

'Twas  lately  struck  by  light'ning  from  the  heaven. 
Just  like  some  Babel  tower,  or  High  Church  spire  ; 

And  yet  that  mighty  pine  was  rent  asunder. 

That  ruin  made  by  the  hot  bolt  of  thunder  ! 

L  2 
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XLIV. 

A  man  and  wife  behind  the  tree  there  seated, 
Seeking  scant  shelter  from  the  drifting  rain, 

"Were  killed  upon  the  spot,  although  entreated 
To  seek  for  safety  on  the  open  plain  ; 

Lifeless  and  motionless  they  sank  to  rest, 

The  matron  pillowed  on  the  husband's  breast. 

XLV. 

Their  child  unborn,  their  first,  their  hopeful  prize 
Lay  buried  ere  its  birth,  unheard,  unseen  ! 

No  nurse's  fingers  closed  its  infant  eyes, 

Nor  stretched  its  pallid  corpse  upon  the  green  ; 

It  lived  and  died  unknowing  and  unknown, 

Without  a  cry,  a  tear,  a  smile,  a  groan  ! 

XLVI. 

And  the  hard  rocks  around  were  rent  and  riven. 
And  deeply  trenched  as  for  a  hurried  grave  ! 

And  in  that  trench,  unhonoured  and  unshriven. 
They  sleep  all  three,  and  o'er  their  ashes  wave 

Fox-glove  and  ferns,  and  heather  bells  and  thyme. 

And  other  emblems  of  an  Alpine  clime. 

XLVII. 

Gipsies  by  trade,  part  of  a  tramping  band. 

Returning  to  the  haunts  from  which  they  hied, 

Their  leader  (priest  and  sexton)  gave  command, 
To  earth  them  on  the  spot  on  which  they  died. 

Respected  by  the  passers  by,  they  sleep 

As  undisturbed  as  in  a  church's  keep  ! 
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XLVIII. 

Here  the  majestic  and  most  mighty  Po 

Recruits  its  tide  from  tens  of  thousand  rills  ! 

Fed  by  the  icebergs  and  the  fields  of  snow, 
By  fountain-bearing  mountains,  rocks  and  hills, 

All  eager  dashing  down  into  its  tide. 

As  if  to  share  its  fortunes  were  their  pride, 

XLIX. 

Now  the  great  granite  rocks  upheave  their  heads, 
Black,  bare  and  grim,  in  accidental  order  ; 

And  the  young  Po,  the  narrow  glen  o'erspreads, 
And  boulders  rough  the  copse-clad  hillocks  border ; 

And  many  a  rounded  tower  of  old  renown, 

Upon  encroaching  man  appears  to  frown. 

Now  tall  green  pine  trees  crown  the  mountain  tops, 
Like  armies  in  array  drawn  up  for  battle, 

With  here  and  there  a  solitary  copse, 
Like  a  vidette,  whilst  ice-fed  torrents  rattle 

Adown  each  rocky  chink  and  deep  ravine, 

And  sunshine  and  fine  weather  gild  the  scene. 

LI. 

Again  the  Alps  robed  in  their  winter  snow, 

Hold  converse  with  the  clouds  and  heavens  on  high, 

And  raging  torrents  thunder  far  below, 
And  vegetation  pales  upon  the  eye  ; 

And  higher  altitudes,  with  frigid  breath. 

Show  buds  and  blossoms  sealed  up  as  by  death. 
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LII. 

And  all  seems  Peace,  a  Peace  ne'er  to  be  ended  ; 

But  these  new  ramparts  tell  another  tale, 
And  guard  with  jealous  care  the  road  extended 

Around  their  yawning  port-holes,  down  the  vale  ; 
Ten  thousand  men  might  there  fit  shelter  find, 
Where  nought  now  shelters  but  the  Alpine  wind. 

LIII. 

What  vanquished  and  victorious  hosts  have  trod 
This  crooked  path,  this  Avinding  zigzag  way ! 

Like  mangled  snakes  laid  lengthways,  side  by  side ; 
Yet  easy  the  ascent  by  night  or  day ; 

Another  masterpiece  Napoleonic, 

Made  for  the  transport  of  his  guns  Sardonic. 

LIV. 

There  mounts  the  train,  laboriously  and  slow, 
In  long  drawn  out  indefinite  extensions, 

O'er  torrents  roaring  in  their  maddened  flow, 
O'er  granite  bridges,  lofty  in  pretensions ; 

Foot  over  foot,  yard  over  yard,  ascending. 

In  labyrinthen  mazes  never  ending. 

LV. 

Now  halfway  up  the  Alps  we  have  ascended, 
And  got  to  Bardenoche  and  the  Tunnel ; 

Near  where  the  snow  line  is  o'erhead  extended. 
And  now  the  evening  train  displays  its  funnel. 

So  we'll  resume  our  rightful  paid-for  places, 

And  rattle  through  the  Alps  ^vith  best  of  graces. 
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LVI. 

Here  in  a  sleepy  hollow,  overlooked 

By  sterner  Alps  precipitous  in  bearing, 
A  flock  of  sheep  is  waiting  to  be  booked 

.  Right  through  to  Savoy,  saving  tearing,  wearing  ; 
And  Bardenoche,  long  unknown  to  fame, 
Has  on  the  granite  mountains  graved  its  name. 

LVII. 

The  steam  is  on,  the  whistle  at  the  yell, 
And  on  we  move  into  an  inner  world. 

And  to  New  Italy  have  bid  farewell. 

As  o'er  the  lengthy  train  the  dense  steam  curled, 

With  nothing  wonderful,  or  worth  the  noting, 

Throughout  the  Bore,  or  worthy  of  the  quoting. 

LVIII. 

Just  twenty  sombre  minutes  were  expended. 
In  the  long  tunnel  up  and  down  the  slopes, 

The  suffocation  that  some  folks  portended 
Unfelt,  beyond  the  acme  of  our  hopes  ; 

When  Savoy  'neath  a  sky  of  azure  blue. 

Burst  suddenly  on  the  astonished  view  ! 

LIX. 

Grand  is  the  vista  !  Glorious  the  scene  ! 

Another  clime,  another  world  is  here ! 
A  mountain  landscape  spreading  all  serene. 

Which  even  a  Claude  or  Poussin  would  revere  ! 
Nature  displayed  in  form,  in  light  and  shade, 
Fit  an  immortal  picture  to  be  made ! 
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LX. 

What  warlike  hosts  have  camped  amongst  these  hills  ! 

Invading  Legions,  North  or  South  advancing  ! 
The  fates  of  Nations,  the  ten  thousand  ills 

That  wait  on  the  defeated  fearful  glancing 
From  shield  and  hauberk,  javelin  and  lance, 
The  rapine  of  old  Rome  !  The  thrall  of  France ! 

LXI. 

Upon  that  halting  ground,  the  Cross  and  Crescent 
Their  banners  to  the  winds  have  oft  unfurled ; 

And  for  a  day  or  two  there  stood  quiescent 
Before  another  onslaught  on  the  world  ; 

Their  scimitars  to  sharpen,  and  their  mail 

To  overhaul,  and  rivet  each  loose  nail ! 

LXI  I. 

And  both  looked  up  to  heaven  with  waiting  eyes, 
And  incense  offered  on  God's  Holy  Altar, 

And  claimed  his  blessing  on  each  enterprise ! 

Founding  their  claims  on  texts  found  in  their  Psalter, 

And  booked  themselves  as  favourites  of  Heaven, 

And  thanked  Omnipotence  for  mercies  given ! 

LXIII. 

That  is  Modane,  now  smoking  far  below  ! 

Into  its  station  we  could  roll  a  stone  ; 
But  many  a  winding  furlong  must  we  go 

Ere  we  can  reach  the  bottom  of  the  cone  ; 
The  gradient  easy,  the  descent  secure, 
The  sleepers  sound,  the  cradles  firm  and  sure. 
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LXIV. 

Here  all  is  French,  each  man  and  woman  French ! 

And  all,  their  stars  with  gratitude  may  thank ; 
Here  sate  their  hunger,  and  their  thirst  may  quench, 

Without  a  passport  and  without  a  franc  ; 
Their  paper-money  passing,  but  at  discount 
So  heavy,  one  would  think  he  had  a  miscount. 

LXV. 

Civility  is  here  a  current  coin ! 

The  Custom  House  Officials  are  most  civil ! 
And  Foreign  Tourists  have  no  cause  to  join 

And  send  them  helter-skelter  to  the  devil : 
The've  but  upon  their  honour  to  declare 
They've  nothing  got  to  tax,  and  all  is  fair. 

LXVI. 

The  scenery  is  Swiss  in  all  but  name. 

The  people  too  seem  Swiss  to  passers  by ; 

But  Savoyards  regard  it  as  a  shame. 
And  curse  the  day  most  discontentedly 

That  sold  their  cherished  birthright  to  the  Gauls, 

And  saddled  them  with  duties,  debts,  and  brawls. 

LXVII. 

The  cradle  of  a  dynasty  of  kings ! 

Famous  in  peace  or  war,  in  ancient  days  ! 
The  Savoyard  still  of  their  praises  sings  ; 

Poets  of  old  were  fervent  in  their  praise ; 
Fame  penned  their  deeds  in  many  a  lengthened  line. 
And  through  the  long  dim  past  their  names  still  shine. 
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LXVIII. 

Yet  Savoy  was  the  price  Italia  gave 

To  free  fair  Lombardy  from  foreign  yoke  ! 

Its  millions  and  its  destiny  to  save, 

With  France  assisting  to  deal  out  the  stroke  ! 

But  France  ne'er  fought  for  love,  but  for  her  dockets, 

To  gain  new  provinces  and  fill  her  pockets ! 

LXIX. 

Here  let  us  rest  awhile,  and  take  a  Bath, 

Where  ancient  Romans  bathed  in  olden  days, 

And  built  their  country  seats  throughout  the  strath, 
And  trod  with  sandalled  feet  its  sandy  ways, 

And  doffed  their  robes  imperial,  and  crowns, 

And  rusticated  in  their  home-made  gowns. 

LXX. 

Hygeia  here  her  temple  opened  wide 

To  Rome's  afflicted  citizens  of  yore ; 
Fashion  and  misery,  and  vice  and  pride. 

Here  sought  relief  from  all  the  ills  they  bore  ; 
Oft  coming  wrecks,  and  going  well  away, 
Successful  votaries  by  their  short  stay ! 

LXXI. 

That  noble  Arch,  Triumphal  once,  still  standing 

A  solitary  remnant  of  past  time, 
Crannied  and  crazy,  yet  the  eye  commanding, 

Like  an  Imperial  Csesar  m  his  prime,— 
What  tales  could  it  relate,  what  joys  and  fears! 
Bright  prospects  blighted,  dimpled  cheeks  in  tears ! 
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LXXII. 
Proud  portal  of  the  Bagni,  through  it  strutted 

Rome's  grandest  Senators  and  sons  of  fame ; 
Till  the  wide  corridors  with  men  were  glutted, 

All  eager  waiting  to  be  called  by  name  ; 
Horace  or  Virgil,  Tarquin  or  Valerius, 
Ovid  or  Liv}',  Cato  or  Tiberius  ! 

LXXIII. 

Augustus  here  his  limbs  was  wont  to  lave  ; 

Here  Julius  Csesar  taught  him  how  to  swim ; 
Here  Brutus  learned  the  Tiber's  surge  to  brave  ; 

Here  Sylla  swore,  and  Terence  had  his  whim  ; 
And  Anthony  his  name  scratched  on  the  wall ! 
And  Nero  fiddled  up  and  do^vn  the  hall ! 

LXXIV. 

■\Miilst  Roman  millions,  like  a  mighty  flood, 
Have  passed  away,  and  not  one  drop  remains 

Of  their  patrician  or  plebeian  blood 
Within  the  current  of  the  bluest  veins  : 

The  fountain  there  flows  on,  warm  as  of  yore, 

With  healing  in  its  waters  as  before  ! 

LXXV. 

The  modem  Invalids  of  Northern  climes 

Still  crowd  the  Bagni  \vith  their  thousand  woes  ; 

The  waifs  of  circumstances,  and  bad  times  ! 
The  victims  of  their  own  unlucky  throws ! 

Hereditary  bankrupts  as  to  health  ! 

Poor  creatures,  though  abounding  in  their  wealth  ! 
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LXXVI. 

When  physic  is  exhausted,  and  the  ills 

That  flesh  is  heir  to,  taint  the  constitution, 

In  spite  of  druggist's  or  of  doctor's  bills, 

And  their  hard  problems  find  no  true  solution, 

Hope  sends  them  here  to  eat  and  drink  and  bathe, 

And  their  distempered  members  to  unswathe ! 

LXXVII. 

Here  Popes  and  Cardinals  have  sought  relief 
Denied  them  in  the  Vatican  and  Church ; 

And  Kings  and  Emperors  bowed  down  by  grief 
Have  gained  good  health  and  thrown  away  each 
crutch ; 

And  mighty  millionaires  have  paid  the  price 

In  untold  gold  for  many  a  youthful  vice  ! 

LXXVIII. 

A  Paradise  is  here  as  erst  of  yore ! 

Nature  most  bountiful  to  man  and  beast ! 
And  corn  and  wine  and  oil  in  ample  store 

Gladden  the  Savoyard  at  mart  or  feast ; 
Bacchus  the  vine  grows,  Ceres  tills  the  ground  ; 
An  Eden  garden  here  may  yet  be  found  I 

LXXIX. 

Let's  take  a  cruise  upon  the  Lake,  and  view 
The  resting  place  of  Savoy's  dukes  of  old  ; 

A  splendid  sheet  of  water,  azure  blue  ! 
Clear  as  an  amethyst,  and  deep  as  cold, 

Bearing  comparison  with  Como's  Lago, 

On  which  each  mountain  steep  throws  its  itnago. 
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LXXX. 

There  in  the  shadow  of  that  forest  green, 

Upon  the  margin  of  the  inland  sea, 
The  resting-place  of  Savoy's  dukes  is  seen 

Reflected  in  the  waters,  tower  and  tree ; 
Their  kingdom  now  reduced  unto  a  cr}^pt, 
Their  palace  in  decay,  ill  kept,  ill  swept. 

LXXXI. 

Within,  the  walls  are  silent  as  the  grave  ; 

No  bells  proclaim  the  flight  of  fleeting  time ; 
Nothing  moves  near  it  but  the  restless  wave, 

Or  a  stray  herd  of  sheep  or  goats  or  kine, 
Or  wild  fowl  on  the  paddle,  or  the  wing. 
Or  thrush  or  nightingale  upon  f/ie  si?ig. 

LXXXII. 

Long  the  abode  of  meagre  monks  of  old, 

Silent  as  dead  men,  save  when  at  their  prayers  ; 

Still  resting  favoured  tenants  of  their  fold, 

Sleep,  meat,  and  drink  their  only  earthly  cares  ; 

Moving  within  their  vaulted  walls  like  wizards, 

Their  comrades  beetles,  crickets,  ants,  and  lizards. 

LXXXIII. 

And  thus  the  shade  of  one  was  heard 

Soliloquizing  to  the  breeze ; 
A  Saint  once  throned,  a  ducal  Bard, 

A  Knight  or  Hermit,  as  you  please, 
Fit  for  a  Templar  or  a  Pope, 
His  cincture  made  of  hempen  rope ; 
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LXXXIV. 

And  o'er  his  gaberdine  of  brown, 

A  golden  rosary  was  flung  ; 
A  mitre  graced  his  tonsured  crown, 

And  at  his  belt  a  sword  was  slung  ; 
Of  tinselled  silk  his  undervest, 
A  red  cross  broidered  on  his  breast ! 

LXXXV. 

Oh !  where  are  now  my  Sainted  Brothers  ? 

Where  the  grand  dukes  of  Savoy's  Line  ? 
Where  are  their  fathers  or  their  mothers, 

That  once  slept  here  in  marble  shrine  ? 
Where  their  descendants,  born  to  fame  ? 
Their  sons  and  daughters  of  great  name  ? 

LXXXVI. 

Great  in  the  State,  the  Court,  the  Camp, 

Great  in  the  Church  and  in  Crusade, 
Great  in  the  glow  of  midnight  lamp, 

Great  by  their  lance  and  flashing  blade  ; 
Knight  Templars,  great  in  deeds  of  arms, 
Brave  Chevaliers  in  war's  alarms ! 

LXXXVII. 

Ask  of  the  Goths,  the  Huns,  the  Gauls, 

Ask  of  the  Saracens  of  yore, 
Ask  of  these  empty  tombs,  these  walls, 

With  scarce  a  window  or  a  door, 
Ask  of  the  waves,  the  winds,  the  stars, 
Ask  of  the  heralds  of  their  wars ! 
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LXXXVIII. 

Their  graves  were  robbed,  their  ashes  cast 

Unto  the  winds  by  impious  hands  ! 
Nought  but  their  names  survive  the  past ; 

Their  neighbours  now  possess  their  lands, 
And  Savoyards  now  look  askance 
Upon  the  myrmidons  of  France  ! 

LXXXIX. 

And  where  are  now  our  monks  of  old  ? 

Our  Sisterhoods  and  Homes  of  charity  ? 
Where  are  the  sheep  they  wont  to  fold  ? 

Where  their  devotion  and  hilarity 
That  made  each  cot  a  sacred  shrine, 
A  resting  place  for  saints  divine  ? 

xc. 

For  thirteen  hundred  years  we  led 

Through  good  and  ill  this  wayward  people ; 

Afield  !  At  Home !  When  sick  abed  ! 
Tolling  out  blessings  from  each  steeple  ! 

Their  sins  repented  of,  forgiven  ! 

Their  road  more  easy  made  to  Heaven  ! 

xci. 
Now  they  abjure  our  fasts  and  masses. 

And  hold  aloof  from  church  confession  ; 
And  think  us  nought  but  solemn  asses, 

And  hate  us,  far  beyond  expression  ; 
To  unbelief  bred  as  a  trade. 
Of  our  most  sacred  rites  afraid. 
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XCII. 

And  Saint  Maria,  once  their  stay  ! 

Once  worshii)ped  as  the  most  divine ! 
Is  treated  like  a  thing  of  clay ! 

No  matins,  vespers,  no  compline  ! 
Our  priests  and  monks  and  nuns  upbraided  ! 
The  Holy  Father  even  degraded  ! 

XCIII. 

No  miracles  are  now  believed  ! 

The  Virgin's  Apparitions  slighted  ! 
Few  Pilgrimages  now  conceived  ! 

No  troth  now  at  our  altars  plighted  ! 
All's  gone  to  ruin  and  decay ! 
Within  the  Church,  and  in  dismay ! 

xciv. 
Even  our  most  sacred  fountain  flowing, 

Rich  in  choice  blessings  as  of  yore. 
On  all  that  drank  it  health  bestowing. 

Healing  each  wound  and  putrid  sore, 
Is  now  neglected,  held  in  scorn, 
At  balmy  eve  or  rosy  morn. 
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CANTO  SEVENTH. 

I. 
There  stands  the  Mont  du  Chat,  clown  which  de- 
scending 
Great  Hannibal  his  army  led  in  order, 
By  many  a  weary,  winding,  rocky  bending, 

And  pitched  his  camp  upon  Lake  Bourget's  border, 
And  called  a  halt  to  rest  both  man  and  beast, 
And  treat  his  generals  to  a  grand  feast. 

II. 
From  the  red  Rhone  unto  the  sky-blue  lake, 

O'er  mountain  and  o'er  fell  his  force  extended 
In  one  unbroken  line  ;  through  tangled  brake, 

O'er  streams  and  scars  his  swarthy  soldiers  wended ; 
And  when  the  van  had  reached  the  destined  ground, 
The  rear  still  resting  on  the  old  was  found. 

III. 
First  came  the  pioneers  with  bra\vny  shoulders, 

Hatchet  and  pickaxe  strapped  upon  their  backs ; 
Here  rolling  off  the  path  huge  rocky  boulders, 

There  hewing  down  a  tree  with  ponderous  whacks  ; 
Here  scarping  round  some  precipice  with  skill, 
There  cutting  through  some  intervening  hill. 

M 
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IV. 
And  here  and  there  an  elephant  was  seen 

ToiHng  amidst  the  crowd  with  right  good  will, 
The  navvy  and  the  monarch  of  the  scene, 

Doing  his  duty  with  a  human  skill. 
Pulling  down  cottages  to  burn  for  fuel, 
Or  haystacks  for  his  fodder  or  his  gruel. 

V. 

And  Hannibal  himself  upon  one  seated, 
Richly  caparisoned,  appeared  in  state, 

O'ercanopied  with  tinselled  silk,  and  heated 
By  dint  of  enterprise,  as  stout  as  great. 

And  beat  his  drum  and  led  the  upland  way, 

And  cheered  his  soldiers  on  in  loose  array. 

VI. 

Some  cattle  cast  their  loads  and  ran  away. 
Regardless  whither,  and  soon  came  to  harm ; 

Or  stumbled  o'er  some  precipice,  and  lay 
Food  for  the  foxes,  savoury  and  warm  ; 

Or  rolled  into  the  lake,  far  far  below. 

And  fed  the  fishes  by  their  overthrow ! 

VII. 

And  herds  of  goats  and  kine  marched  with  the  men, 
Supplying  milk  and  butter  day  by  day ; 

And  many  a  crowing  cock  and  cackling  hen 
Roosted  in  coops,  at  ease  upon  the  way. 

And  walked  into  their  masters'  tents,  and  paid 

Their  daily  tribute  by  the  eggs  they  laid ! 
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VIII. 

And  many  a  Litter  jostled  in  the  throng, 

Borne  on  the  shoulders  of  stout  sons  of  Spain  ; 

And  many  a  Spanish  Beauty,  right  or  wrong, 

Peered  through  the  silken  curtains,  free  from  stain  ! 

And  many  a  Bourgeoise  tripped  it  on  the  toe ; 

French  Volunteers !  prepared  for  joy  or  woe  ! 

IX. 

There,  where  some  chiselled  stones  so  rough  and  rude, 
Lie  lost  in  rocky  rubbish  and  in  weeds, 

A  marble  shrine  to  Mercury  once  stood, 
In  days  of  bloody  rites  and  pagan  creeds ; 

A  noble  pile  of  polished  marble  white. 

With  altar  fit  for  the  most  sacred  rite. 

X. 

There  Hannibal  dismounted  to  adore 

The  swift-winged  god,  the  giver  of  good  speed. 

And  on  his  expedition  to  implore 

The  best  of  blessings,  in  this  time  of  need, 

And  thank  him  for  the  favours  lately  given, 

And  shelter  from  the  snows  and  storms  of  Heaven. 

XI. 

A  living  sacrifice,  a  gravid  sow 

He  offered  then  with  reverential  grace ; 

Whilst  round  the  altar  knelt  all  in  a  row 
His  doughty  generals,  proud  of  their  place, 

With  all  solemnity  their  prayers  proffering 

For  gracious  reception  of  their  offering  ; 

M  2 
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XII. 
And  as  each  regiment  ahead  passed  by, 

Its  band-boys  were  told  off,  there  to  assist ; 
Strange  martial  music  rent  the  cloudless  sky  ; 

And  the  Auruspices  declared  all  blest. 
And  sprinkled  one  and  all  with  holy  water. 
Sure  Talisman  in  war  through  blood  and  slaughter ! 

XIII. 

Bright  blazed  the  faggots  round  the  votive  beast; 

The  smoke  and  incense  rolled  the  mountains  round  ; 
The  carcase  soon  was  roasted  for  the  feast ; 

And  there  the  Chieftains  seated  on  the  ground 
Had  each  his  portion  cut  up  to  his  taste. 
And  ate  it  all,  off  hand,  in  urgent  haste ; 

XIV. 

And  when  the  rear-guard  reached  the  mountain  chine 
The  Banqueteers  fell  in,  and  rode  together 

In  pairs,  and  knee  to  knee,  down  the  decline, 
Assured  of  conquest  and  the  best  of  weather  ; 

Trusting  for  more  unto  their  spears  and  bows 

And  the  unskilfulness  of  their  wild  foes. 

XV. 

But  many  a  beast  broke  down  beneath  its  load, 
And  many  a  porter  rested  on  the  banks. 

And  many  a  mule  fell  dead  upon  the  road, 
And  many  a  foot-sore  soldier  left  the  ranks, 

Whilst  the  Allobroges,  prepared  to  fight. 

Rolled  rocky  masses  down  with  all  their  might. 
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XVI. 
Behold  the  destined  camp  !     The  shelving  lawn 
Some  miles  in  length  and   breadth,   with  banners 
waving ; 
Skilled  hands  have  been  at  work  from  early  dawn 

Plotting  the  lines  off,  as  for  an  engraving ; 
The  large  red  flag  of  Hannibal  there  standing, 
All  minor  parti-coloured  flags  commanding. 

XVII. 

Fresh  ardour  now  revives  each  jaded  limb, 
The  soldiers  marching  faster  round  the  lake  ; 

A  herald  greets  them  with  a  welcome  hymn, 
And  cohorts  up  their  old  positions  take ; 

The  tents  are  pitched  in  lines,  in  streets,  and  squares. 

And  the  new  camp  its  wonted  semblance  wears. 

XVIII. 

The  fighting  men,  the  men  of  sling  and  steel. 
Front  to  the  foe  in  one  wide  curve  extended  ; 

The  chargers  picketed  by  head  and  heel. 
The  beasts  of  burden  in  the  rear  defended  ; 

The  stones  removed,  the  jungle  dense  cut  down 

With  all  the  neatness  of  a  stable  town ! 

XIX. 

Entrenching  parties  set  to  work  with  vigour, 
And  ditch  and  ramp  it  round  with  art  of  war ; 

Order  within  is  now  enforced  with  vigour ; 
No  rowdies  are  allowed  the  peace  to  mar ; 

The  beasts  of  burden  driven  out  to  graze, 

Protected  by  patrols  along  the  ways  ; 
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XX. 

And  birds  of  prey,  grim  vultures,  hawks,  and  ravens 
Marched  with  the  host,  and  found  some  daily  feast ; 

Ferocious  as  their  masters,  and  no  cravens, 
Ready  to  pounce  on  any  sickly  beast. 

Scenting  even  dying  heroes  from  afar 

Stretched  on  their  death-beds,  victims  of  the  war. 

XXI. 

All  day  the  Army  feasted  to  its  wishes 
Upon  the  plunder  of  the  country  round ; 

The  Lake  was  netted  for  its  silver  fishes, 

The  forest  stalked  where  venison  was  found ; 

And  many  a  cask  of  wine  regaled  the  strangers, 

Regardless  of  the  past  or  coming  dangers. 

XXII. 

Before  the  dawn  of  day,  when  all  was  still. 
And  the  whole  camp  was  silent  as  the  grave, 

Save  where  the  sentinels  upon  each  hill 

Proclaimed  "  All's  Well"  in  woodland  and  on  wave, 

The  Carthaginian  bugles  loud  and  long 

Sounded  Revcillcz  to  the  sleeping  throng. 

XXIII. 

Soon  all  was  bustle  and  confusion  there  ; 

The  tent-pins  rattled  and  the  tents  went  down ; 
Each  man  was  busy  with  his  own  affair. 

No  time  to  laugh  or  talk,  or  sing,  or  frown  ; 
The  cattle  lowing  and  the  donkeys  braying. 
The  elephants  trombetting,  chargers  neighing ; 
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XXIV. 

And  once  or  twice  a  wild  horse  might  be  seen 
Unbridled  and  unhaltered  and  at  large ; 

Bucking  and  bounding  o'er  the  lurid  scene. 
The  terror  of  each  rider  and  each  charge, 

Till  lassoed  and  made  fast,  he  stood  at  ease, 

Panting  and  breathless,  willing  still  to  please. 

XXV. 

When  all  was  corded  up  and  duly  loaded 
The  second  bugle  rang,  the  troops  fell  in  ; 

Each  lazy  bullock  to  his  post  was  goaded 
Amidst  a  hurricane  of  human  din  ; 

Once  more  the  bugles  rang  Advance  !  Away  ! 

And  all  moved  off  about  the  break  of  day. 

XXVI. 

And  at  their  head  there  stalked  a  minstrel  old 
In  strange  fantastic  garments,  soiled  and  worn, 

His  beard  and  locks  uncut.     Austere  and  bold ! 
And  every  now  and  then  he  twanged  a  horn, 

A  Nubian  by  birth,  as  black  as  tar ! 

With  on  each  cheek  a  deep  distinctive  scar, 

XXVII. 

His  master's  mark,  to  make  his  purchase  clear, 
A  hedgehog  cap  upon  his  bushy  head, 

A  ring  of  brass  dependent  from  each  ear, 
A  panther's  hide  upon  his  shoulders  spread. 

His  sandals  made  of  hide  fresh  from  the  bull ; 

And  though  he  looked  one,  not  at  all  a  fool. 
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XXVIII. 

Around  his  neck  he  wore  a  string  of  shells, 
Around  his  waist  a  coil  of  serpents'  skins, 

Around  his  staff  a  chime  of  tiny  bells, 
And  naked  to  the  knees  his  ebon  shins  ; 

And  in  the  interludes  he  sang  this  song 

In  practiced  notes,  melodious  and  strong  : 


XXIX. 

Brave  Sons  of  the  burning  sand. 
Far  from  your  paternal  land, 
Strangers  in  this  fairy  land, 

Wield  your  swords  like  men  ! 
Fronting  see  the  peaks  of  snow, 
Round  about  the  cunning  foe, 
Ready,  aye,  with  blow  for  blow, 

An  ambush  in  each  glen. 


XXX. 

Sharp  are  now  your  swords  and  spears. 
Vengeance  there  her  standard  rears. 
And  shrieks  aloud  for  long  arrears, 

From  city  and  from  den ; 
Ready  keep  the  burning  brand. 
On !  and  harry  their  fair  land  ; 
Death  to  every  Roman  band  ; 

Wield  your  spears  like  men  ! 
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XXXI. 

Last  night  a  First-born  maiden  fair, 
A  foeman's  child  of  beauty  rare, 
Upon  Diana's  altar  there 

Bled  as  a  sacrifice. 
More  lovely  looked  the  child  when  dead, 
Bright  blazed  the  faggots  o'er  her  head, 
And  sweetest  incense  round  her  spread, 

And  soared  into  the  skies. 


XXXII. 

Carthage  cries  aloud  for  slaughter  ; 
Death  to  son  and  shame  to  daughter ! 
Hearts'  blood  now  let  flow  like  water 

In  forest  or  in  fen  ! 
Punic  fathers'  eyes  are  on  you ! 
Mothers',  sisters'  loves  upon  you  ! 
Wives'  and  lovers'  eyes  are  on  you  ! 

Wield  your  arms  like  men ! 


XXXIII. 

Sacred  to  Saint  Erina !  See  the  fountain 

That  ebbs  and  flows  just  like  the  ocean's  tide ; 

Welling  from  out  the  bowels  of  the  mountain, 
AH  dry  by  night,  all  day  in  gurgling  pride  ; 

Its  secret  long  by  cunning  monks  concealed, 

Till  by  the  help  of  Scientists  revealed. 
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XXXIV. 
No  turbid  showers  disturb  its  water  clear, 

No  drifting  dust  pollutes  the  fountain  head  ; 
Begot  of  sun  and  snow  throughout  the  year, 

The  gelid  stream  is  bountifully  fed, 
Coeval  with  our  planet  in  its  prime, 
Old  as  our  Mother  Earth,  its  course  tlirough  time ! 

XXXV. 

Brimful  is  now  the  Lake  !  The  mighty  Rhone 
Has  dammed  its  waters  up  as  by  a  mound  ; 

And  ilka  meadow  is  now  overflown. 
And  ilka  road  impassable  is  found. 

And  Land  and  Water  each  in  equal  space 

Have  lost  each  old  hereditary  trace. 

XXXVI. 

Where  flocks  of  sheep  late  pastured,  geese  are  seen, 

Ducking  and  diving  in  apparent  glee  ; 
And  many  an  orchard,  many  a  village  green 

Is  flooded  for  the  time,  both  stump  and  tree ; 
And  the  long  train  on  its  amphibious  way 
Looks  an  aquatic,  to  some  folks'  dismay, 

XXXVII. 

And  fishes  swim  amongst  the  flooded  vines. 

And  wild  deer  flounder  through  the  thorny  copse, 

Their  whereabouts  denoted  by  their  tines, 

Their  escapades  more  buoyant  than  their  hopes ; 

And  boars  and  badgers  carried  off  their  feet, 

Upon  the  rising  grounds  find  a  retreat. 
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XXXVIII. 

Behold  !  A  Hunt !  An  antlered  stag  is  swimming 
For  life  or  death,  across  the  muddy  water, 

A  light  canoe  upon  his  trail  is  skimming, 

A  spearsman  in  the  bow,  intent  on  slaughter. 

Swift  swims  the  deer,  but  swifter  skims  the  boat, 

His  life  not  worth  the  purchase  of  a  groat ! 

XXXIX, 

Upon  a  muddy  mound  he  stands  at  bay, 

Face  to  the  foe,  in  resolute  defiance ; 
Rashly  the  hunters  dash  upon  their  prey, 

The  spearsman  looking  out  their  firm  reliance  ; 
Upon  his  antlers  he  receives  the  shock, 
Firm  as  a  bunch  of  heather  on  a  rock. 

XL. 

The  boat  capsized,  the  crew  each  with  an  oar, 
Respectful  caution  take,  and  close  around ; 

Vainly  the  victim  eyes  the  distant  shore, 

The  big  salt  tears  adown  his  wet  cheeks  bound, 

Imploring  mercy  at  his  hunters'  hands  ; 

In  vain  imploring,  now  resigned  he  stands  ! 

XLI. 

Attacked  in  front  by  men  at  distance  wide, 

Who  parry  every  charge  and  keep  their  ground. 

The  spearsman  turns  his  flank,  and  gores  his  side, 
And  out  his  heart's  blood  gurgles  through  the  wound,. 

And  dyes  the  water  round  his  ample  chest  ; 

And  now  he  faints  and  falls,  and  sinks  at  rest. 
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XLII. 

The  boat  now  righted,  freighted  with  the  stag 
Is  swiftly  pulled  unto  the  boatmen's  home  ; 

Each  rather  boastful,  and  disposed  to  brag, 

As  round  about  them  wives  and  sweethearts  come. 

Willing  to  help  to  cook  the  noble  beast, 

And  treat  their  cronies  to  a  ven'son  feast. 

XLTII. 

Adieu  Grand  Mountain  land !  where   oft  we've  wan- 
dered. 

In  blissful  admiration  of  each  scene ; 
An  atom  on  the  landscape  !  With  our  standard 

Of  the  sublime,  the  splendid,  and  serene. 
Exalted  like  thy  mountains  to  the  skies ! 
Meting  thy  Alpine  peaks  ^vith  wond'ring  eyes  ! 

XLIV. 

Once  more  Fair  France  !  we  whisk  across  thy  Land, 
Rich  cultivated  landscapes  near  and  far  ; 

Vineyards  and  cornfields  smiling  on  each  hand. 
So  late  the  battle  fields  of  bloody  war  ! 

When  German  legions  held  each  town  in  thrall, 

With  overwhelming  might,  and  claimed  thine  All! 

XLV. 

Now  peace,  prosperity,  and  public  Order, 
Their  wonted  sway  and  suavity  have  shown  ; 

And  ev'ry  countryman  within  thy  border 
A  wiser  ami  a  better  man  has  grown, 

Contented  with  his  heritage  at  home, 

No  more  beyond  Belle  France  disposed  to  roam. 
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XLVI. 

Justice  and  mercy  seated  on  thy  benches, 

Have  called  to  their  account  each  Arch  Offender, 

From  dukes  in  high  command  within  their  trenches, 
To  Communists  en  Mouses,  and  each  Pretender 

Unto  thy  empty  throne  at  distance  keeping, 

Thy  Orleanists  resigned,  thy  Bourbons  weeping  ! 

XLVII, 

No  pomp  Imperial  thy  Courts  encumber 
With  gorgeous  parade  and  ostentation  ! 

No  Baubles  now,  no  circumstantial  lumber. 
Obstruct  the  quiet  pursuits  of  the  Nation  ! 

Needful  economy  thy  people's  aim  ! 

Reform,  retrenchment,  no  one  found  to  blame  ! 

XLVIII. 

Skilled  in  the  ups  and  downs  of  war  and  peace. 
Thy  President  now  steers  thy  ship  of  State, 

Whilst  month  by  month  thy  revenues  increase. 
Thy  prestige  in  the  world  once  more  is  great ! 

None  daring  to  disturb  thy  sacred  laws. 

Save  thy  Right  Reverend  Bishops  with  some  clause  ; 

XLIX. 

The  preachers  of  goodwill  and  peace  to  men, 

New  tweedledums  and  tweedledees  propounding ; 

Incomprehensible  beyond  man's  ken  ! 
All  sober  reason  utterly  confounding 

The  Pope's  Infallibility  proclaim, 

And  unbelievers,  heretics  misname  ! 
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L. 

The  Holy  IVIothcr  Church  is  torn  asunder  ! 

Old  Catholics  and  New,  new  hatreds  nursing  ! 
The  Pope's  last  dogma  like  a  grievous  blunder, 

Contents  and  Noncontents  alike  accursing  ! 
The  Yeas  within  all  common  sense  denying  ! 
The  Nays  without  anathemas  defying. 

LI. 

And  God's  pure  worship  has  become  a  trade 
For  Hypocrites  to  live  by  and  to  flourish  ; 

For  many  fitter  for  a  plough  or  spade, 
For  pigs  and  poultry  fitter  far  to  nourish, 

Who  drag  His  Mysteries  upon  the  stage, 

And  all  that's  sacred  and  divine  outrage. 

LII. 

Once  more  like  birds  of  passage  we  embark 
On  board  the  Palinurus,  trim  and  tight ; 

Crammed  full  of  voyageurs  like  Noah's  Ark ; 
Rueful  and  wretched,  most  in  sorry  plight. 

Already  some  weak  heads  begin  to  swim. 

Already  some  feel  seasick,  through  mere  whim. 

LIII. 

Loud  howls  the  wind,  a  close-reef  breeze  is  blowing, 
Drifting  the  Calais  dust  into  our  faces ; 

Right  busy  is  the  crew  the  luggage  stowing. 

And  many  a  friend  some  parting  friend  embraces,— 

The  bursting  steam  at  length  has  ceased  to  roar, 

And  the  loud  bell  warns  ev'ry  one  ashore. 
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LIV. 
Slowly  the  good  ship  now  begins  to  glide, 

Adown  the  harbour  like  a  living  creature ; 
Like  a  sea  serpent  on  the  ocean's  tide  ; 

And  hazy  on  the  shore  seems  every  feature. 
And  soon  into  the  deep  the  ship  is  borne, 
Breasting  the  billows  with  a  sort  of  scorn. 

LV. 

And  now  the  channel  miseries  begin 

In  cruel  earnest ;  very  few  escaping  ; 
To  paint  their  sufferings  would  be  a  sin, 

And  set  the  critics,  snug  on  shore,  a  gaping. 
Enough  to  say  when  Dover  pier  was  hailed, 
His  parting  from  the  ship  no  one  bewailed. 

LVI. 

Fair  weather  boats  like  it  are  not  the  craft 

Britannia  should  despatch  from  shore  to  shore  3 

In  stormy  weather  wet  as  is  a  raft ! 

Unstable  as  the  waves  that  round  it  roar ! 

A  sick-bay  for  weak  mortals  in  distress  ! 

A  Lazzaretto  in  their  helplessness  ! 

LVII. 

Where  are  our  promised  ships  of  grand  dimensions, 
Our  Bessemers  and  Diceys  ?   On  the  stocks  ! 

Where  is  the  promised  Tunnel  with  pretensions 
To  drive  the  Channel  transit  through  the  rocks  ? 

Deep  down  beneath  the  ocean's  chalky  bed, 

Below  the  living  and  below  the  dead  ! 
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LVIII. 

That  Grand  Conception  is  still  in  the  womb 
Of  Nascent  Time  !    Unformed  in  ev'ry  feature, 

And  when  the  present  race  is  in  the  tomb, 

The  thing  may  be  brought  forth  a  living  creature  ! 

The  triumph  of  some  Engineering  Sage  ! 

A  prodigy  !  The  Wonder  of  the  age  ! 

LIX.  • 

Leaving  the  sick  to  go  ashore  and  rail  it 
Right  up  to  town,  all  in  a  landsman's  way. 

We've  gone  on  board  the  Nimble  yacht,  to  sail  it 
Up  through  the  Thames,  without  an  hour's  delay. 

The  Nimble  running  free  before  the  wind, 

Swift  in  her  course  as  the  affrighted  hind. 

LX. 

Nought's  like  a  flowing  sail  for  locomotion ! 

The  beau  ideal  of  the  Navigator  ! 
The  object  of  his  most  sincere  devotion  ! 

Or  on  a  British  shore,  or  the  Equator  ! 
A  ship's  a  thing  of  life,  by  sailors  prized ! 
A  Steamer's  but  a  corpse  when  galvanized ! 

LXI. 

Deftly  and  daintily  the  Nimble  dashes 

Upon  the  rolling  waves  smooth  and  unruffled  ; 

Along  the  chalky  cliffs  the  salt  spray  splashes  ; 
There  stranded  on  the  shore,  a  brig  has  shuffled 

Off  her  last  mortal  coil,  and  lies  a  wreck, 

With  kelson  looming  through  her  shattered  deck. 
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LXII. 

All  through  the  downs  the  smart  craft  glide  apace, 
The  big  waves  sobered  down  no  more  appal ; 

Dozens  of  inland-bound  ships  in  the  race, 
Their  anchors  all  apeak,  prepared  to  fall, 

From  Sydney,  Hobarton,  and  Hindostan, 

From  Singapore,  from  China,  and  Japan  1 

LXIII. 

Angels  and  Ministers  of  Grace  !  Pray  tell  us 

What  mean  these  cannons  thudding  on  the  shore  ? 

What  mean  these  treble  rows  of  saucy  fellows 
On  ev'ry  Liner,  riding  at  the  Nore  ? 

What  mean  these  clouds  of  flags  of  ev'ry  Nation 

On  ev'ry  ship  afloat,  on  ev'ry  station  ? 

LXIV. 

On  ev'ry  boat  and  barge,  on  ev'ry  landing. 
The  Union  Jack  is  flutt'ring  on  the  breeze, 

And  ev'ry  landsman  at  attention  standing, 
In  hoHday  costume,  all  glad  to  please. 

And  as  the  Royal  Albert  upward  steers, 

Rending  the  welkin  with  right  loyal  cheers, 

LXV. 

"  Sir  !  That's  our  Sailor  Prince  returning 

Back  amongst  us  with  his  bride  ! 
In  their  hands  their  torches  burning ! 

Their  Standard  floating  o'er  the  tide  ! 
The  Eagle  and  the  Lion  on  it ! 
But  Listen  to  our  little  Sonnet  : — " 

N 
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LXVI. 

Daughter  of  the  mighty  Czar ! 
Princess  of  the  Polar  Star ! 
Seated  on  thy  bridal  car ! 

AVelcome  to  our  shore ! 
See  our  people's  faces  glowing, 
O'er  their  heads  their  ensigns  flowing, 
Fleets  of  boats  around  thee  rowing 

Welcome  in  each  oar. 


LXVII. 

Martial  music  sounds  thy  coming. 
Ilka  bard  thy  praise  is  humming ; 
Minstrels  wild  their  odes  are  thrumming, 

To  some  new-made  air. 
Our  frosty  winds  more  warmly  blow, 
Our  sun  has  deigned  his  face  to  show, 
Our  cloudless  sky,  all  in  a  glow. 

Cries  welcome  to  the  fair. 

LXVIII. 

Loud  our  marriage  bells  are  ringing, 
lo-pa.»ans  each  one  singing  : 
Pretty  children,  each  one  flinging 

Flowers  upon  thy  way. 
Loud  our  monster  guns  are  sounding. 
Proud  our  warlike  steeds  are  bounding. 
And  that  multitude  astounding 

For  thy  welfare  pray. 
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LXIX. 

Pledge  of  love  and  pledge  of  peace  ! 
War's  alarms  you've  made  to  cease  ! 
Good-fellowshij)  you've  bid  increase 

Between  once  mortal  foes  ! 
The  lion  and  the  eagle  crowned, 
Meeting  on  a  neutral  ground, 
Now  peaceful  policies  propound 

And  truce  to  warlike  woes. 

LXX. 

Trust  us,  love  us,  do  not  fear  us ! 

Thy  trust  will  please,  thy  love  will  cheer  us ; 

New  Princes,  'tis  thy  fate  to  rear  us. 

O'er  the  world  to  roam. 
British  skies  thou'lt  fickle  feel, 
British  hearts  as  firm  as  steel. 
Ever  faithful,  ever  leal — 

Make  thyself  at  home  ! 

LXXI. 

Welcome  to  our  London  town 

Seated  by  our  Queen  ! 
Though  its  skies  upon  thee  frown 

In  their  wonted  spleen. 
Though  its  snow  comes  pelting  down, 
In  Mad  March's  old  renown, 
On  thy  mantle  and  thy  crown 

No  cold  face  is  seen. 

N    2 
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I,XXII. 

See,  her  millions  met  to  meet  thee, 

In  their  long  array  ; 
Listen  to  the  cheers  that  greet  thee — 

Love  in  each  hurrah. 
From  each  window  glad  ones  spying, 
Kerchiefs  waving,  banners  flying, 
"  Welcome  Duke  and  Duchess!  "  crying. 

In  one  loud  huzzah. 

LXXIII. 

Britain's  choicest  troops  salute  thee, 

Guards  and  volunteers ; 
London's  magistrates  depute  thee 

Welcome,  with  their  cheers. 
Balls  and  banquets  grand  preparing. 
No  expense  or  trouble  sparing, 
All  thy  likes  and  dislikes  sharing, 

'Mid  their  joys  and  fears. 


LXXIV. 


Sunny  summer  soon  will  hail  thee. 
With  its  parks  so  green  ; 

Buds  and  blossoms  soon  assail  thee 
In  their  wonted  sheen. 

The  park  crows  now  begin  to  pair, 

Building  castles  in  the  air ; 

Now  ///>'  royal  nest  prepare, 
Guided  by  our  Queen ! 
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LXXV. 

Duke  and  Duchess  !  May  I  send  you 

Welcome  to  this  scene  ? 
May  heaven's  blessings  aye  attend  you  ! 

No  clouds  intervene ! 
God  bless  our  Royal  Princes  all ! 
Keep  them  free  from  cross  and  thrall ! 
Ready  at  their  country's  call  — 

God  defend  our  Queen  ! 


LXXVI. 

Come  fill  up  your  glasses  and  drink  to  the  Heroes 
In  safety  returned  from  the  African  shore  ! 

Great  honour  to  all  the  brave  men  who  are  near  us, 
A  health  to  such  heroes,  and  blessed  be  their  store  ; 

England  is  proud  of  each  gallant  attack, 

London  rejoices  to  welcome  them  back ! 


LXXVII. 

Our  country  affronted,  our  Gold  Coast  invaded. 
Like  soldiers  and  sailors  undaunted  and  true 
They  strapped  on  their  knapsacks  and  smartly 
paraded, 
And  boarded   their  transports   and  sailed  o'er  the 
blue ; 
And  rowed  through  the  surf  all  in  battle  array. 
And  struck  the  Ashantees  with  doubt  and  dismay. 
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LXXVIII. 

No  dangers  could  daunt  them,  no  sickness  alarm  them, 
No  jungles  could  check  them,  no  mountain  or  river; 

The  sun  of  the  tropics  had  no  power  to  harm  them, 
And  wide  flew  the  missiles  from  musket  and  quiver. 

On !    On  to  Coomassie !    Their  slogan  and  cry ! 

"  Our  foes  the  Ashantees  must  give  in  or  die." 

LXXIX. 

W^ell  fought  the  black  men  Coomassie  defending, 
Vainly  they  fought  for  their  City  and  Crown ; 

Coomassie  was  captured,  slight  slaughter  attending, 
And  plundered  and  burned  with  their  wonted  reno\\ni. 

Those  savages  teaching  with  volumes  of  flame, 

Respect  for  the  White  men,  their  Ensign  and  Name. 

LXXX. 

Three  cheers  for  our  Soldiers,  our  Jacks,  and  our  Jollies, 
Three  cheers  for  their  leaders  with  victory  crowned  ! 

Three  groans  for  King  Coffee  and  truculent  follies. 
Hurrah  for  the  Gold-dust  they  dug  from  the  ground  ; 

A  sigh  for  the  wounded,  a  tear  for  the  dead ! 

Green  grow  the  grass  on  their  tropical  bed ! 

LXXXI. 

Our  poets  will  praise  them  !    A  tablet  we'll  raise  them. 
And  deep  in  the  marble  their  names  we'll  enshrine, 

Our  children  will  cheer  them,  our  matrons  revere  them  ; 
Each  lost  one  shall  have  in  our  Annals  his  line  ; 

And  when  each  Survivor  goes  down  to  his  grave, 

We'll  mourn  for  the  dead  as  we  mourn  for  the  brave  ! 
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LXXXII. 

AVhat  stirring  tidings,  what  intense  sensation 
Now  animates  that  multitude  on  shore  ? 

What  sorrow  has  befallen  the  British  Nation  ? 
What  sad  misfortune  has  it  to  deplore  ? 

'Tis  Livingstone's  remains  are  near  at  hand ; 

His  cortege  now  awaits  them  on  the  strand. 

LXXXIII. 

There  comes  the  Malwah,  to  herself  yet  true, 

Her  ensign  half-mast  high,  her  number  streamilig  ; 

Rusty  she  looks,  and  weatherworn  to  view ; 

Rough  weather  she  has  had  to  test  her  steaming  ; 

Freighted  with  Livingstone  she  stems  the  tide, 

One  of  the  P.  and  O.,  their  country's  pride. 

LXXXIV. 

Once  more  the  Geographical  Society 
Opens  its  doors  unto  its  ancient  Guest, 

So  oft  the  subject  of  their  deep  anxiety. 
Now  for  the  first  and  last  time  laid  at  rest ; 

Yet  eloquently  speaking  from  his  pall. 

In  solemn  silence  filling  the  wide  hall. 

LXXXV. 

His  maps  hang  round  the  room,  his  books  of  travel 
Upon  its  shelves  repose  in  honoured  numbers, 

Recording  his  last  efforts  to  unravel 

The  mystery  that  still  the  Nile  encumbers  ; 

His  health,  his  life,  devoted  to  the  task, 

And  credence  all  he  deigned  the  world  to  ask. 
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LXXXVI. 

Intrepid  Pioneer  of  Christianity ! 

The  Black  man's  Friend,  the  Enemy  of  Slavery ! 
The  Civilizer  of  depraved  humanity  ! 

The  Enemy  of  every  sort  of  knavery ! 
The  savages  around  him  loved  and  feared  him  ! 
The  thousands  manumitted  slaves  revered  him  ! 

LXXXVI  I. 

Behold  the  nation  mourning  for  a  son  ! 

His  body  stretched  upon  an  honoured  bier  ! 
His  travels  on  this  earth  now  nearly  done  ! 

And  finished,  for  the  time,  his  long  career ! 
A  mourning  multitude  his  works  recall ! 
The  magnates  of  the  land  support  his  pall ! 

LXXXVIII. 

A  hero's  honours  and  a  hero's  grave 

Within  the  Abbey  wait  his  poor  remains  ; 

His  country's  ensigns  o'er  his  cortege  wave,       [strains, 
And   the    "Dead   March"    resounds    in    piercing 

Stretching  the  heart-strings  of  the  passers  by. 

Wringing  sad  tear  drops  from  the  driest  eye. 

LXXXIX. 

Sounding  his  knell  in  tones  that  reach  the  soul ; 

Filling  the  mind  with  overwhelming  awe ; 
Telling  his  fellow-men  of  that  last  goal. 

Fixed  by  Omniscient  and  Almighty  law, — 
That  rest  is  nowhere  save  Avithin  the  grave, 
'V^'here  rest  alike  the  freeman  and  the  slave. 
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XC. 
Hark  how  the  minute  gun  booms  through  the  city ! 

His  years  of  hfe  proclaiming  to  the  people. 
Hark  how  the  muffled  bells  peal  forth  in  pity  ! 

In  doleful  monotones,  from  each  church  steeple. 
Emblems  of  grief  hang  out  from  every  room, 
And  the  blue  sky  itself  is  draped  in  gloom. 

xci. 
Slowly  and  sadly  moves  the  grand  procession 

Adown  the  stony  streets  in  dense  array ; 
Nobility  and  Royalty  there  find  expression ; 

The  gazing  crowds  keep  clear  the  mazy  way ; 
Their  honour  shown  in  silence  and  in  sighs, 
In  heaving  bosoms  and  in  downcast  eyes. 

XCII. 

See  how  the  Abbey's  walls  are  rent  and  riven, 
Wasted  and  worn,  just  like  a  human  creature  ; 

Plastered  and  patched  up  from  the  winds  of  heaven, 
The  tear  and  wear  of  time  seen  in  each  feature. 

Even  abbeys  are  but  mortal,  as  mere  man, 

Fragile  alike,  though  longer  in  their  span. 

XCIII. 

Enter  its  portal  wide,  and  look  around  ! 

One  vast  Valhalla  opens  to  your  eyes  ; 
All  there  is  sacred,  even  the  arid  ground ! 

The  dust  of  great  men  'neath  the  pavement  lies ; 
Their  name  and  fame  recorded  on  each  wall, 
From  the  dim  past  their  memories  recall  ! 
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XCIV. 
Soldiers  and  sailors,  statesmen  and  divines, 

Poets  and  painters,  doctors,  men  of  science, 
There  you  may  read  of  in  those  deep-cut  lines, 

Putting  even  enemies  unto  defiance  : 
A  history  in  stone  !  a  doomsday  book  ! 
Over  whose  pages  any  boy  may  look. 

xcv. 

That  open  grave  for  Livingstone  was  made 
His  Santa  Casa,  where  his  bones  may  rest 

In  peace  and  safety,  in  the  solemn  shade 
Of  long-past  centuries  !  The  high  behest 

Of  royalty  itself,  and  of  the  nation, 

Of  men  of  ev'ry  faith  and  ev'ry  station. 

xcvi. 
Long  lost  to  all  the  world,  he  strove  alone 

To  learn  the  secret  springs  of  the  Old  Nile  ; 
Weary  and  worn  and  footsore  he  had  grown 

A  part  of  Central  Africa  meanwhile — 
An  Ignis  Fatuus,  a  wandering  star. 
Now  lost  to  sight,  now  shining  from  afar. 

XCVII. 

His  native  Scottish  tongue  almost  forgotten ; 

Subsisting  like  the  savages  around ; 
His  rustic  garments  tattered,  patched,  or  rotten, 

Sleeping  in  boats  or  booths  upon  the  ground  ; 
His  long  enduring  frame  at  last  broke  down. 
And  failed  him  in  the  midst  of  his  renown. 
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xeviii. 
Amid  the  waters  of  the  infant  Nile 

He  laid  him  down  and  died  a  traveller's  death  ; 
His  worthy  Nassick  boys  embalmed  meanwhile 

His  wasted  corse,  and  with  unbated  breath 
Upon  their  shoulders  bore  it  to  the  shore, 
And  sent  it  Home  amidst  the  ocean's  roar. 

xcix. 
Eclipsed  in  darkness,  vanished  from  the  sky, 

His  place  is  vacant  on  the  starry  sphere ; 
No  more  we'll  cast  our  wondering  eyes  on  high, 

Or  stretch  our  fancies  o'er  the  jungles  drear; 
All  that  is  mortal  here  has  found  a  home. 
All  that's  immortal  o'er  the  world  may  roam. 

c. 

No  party  spirit,  no  conflicting  jars. 

Shall  dim  the  lustre  of  his  honoured  name  ; 

Tory  and  Whig,  amid  their  worldly  wars, 

Shall  praise  his  worthiness  with  one  acclaim  ; 

And  Afric's  liberated  slaves  shall  mourn 

A  Minister— a  Friend — Sad  and  Forlorn  ! 

CI. 

Send  no  more  Leave  to  me  ! 

My  present  Leave's  enow  ! 
To  Heaven's  Supreme  decree 

My  Orders  are  to  bow  ; 
My  last  campaign  is  over  ; 

But  few  short  days  remain  ; 
I'm  toM  I  can't  recover. 

That  human  skill's  in  vain. 
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CII. 

How  oft  by  flood  and  field 

Death  have  I  looked  in  face  ! 
How  hard  it  is  to  yield 

To  death  in  such  a  place  ! 
Would  I  had  died  afar, 

When  round  me  cannons  roared, 
'Mid  all  the  pomp  of  war. 

When  Delhi  was  restored ! 

cm. 

When  heroes  fought  around  me 

Their  prestige  to  regain, 
When  Victory  had  crowned  me 

Amidst  the  heaps  of  slain  ; 
When  gallant  British  seamen 

Dealt  out  their  deadly  blows. 
And  captive  babes  and  women 

Were  rescued  from  their  foes. 


CIV. 

My  wife  and  children  weeping, 

In  vain  assistance  lend  ; 
Pray  !  Take  them  to  thy  keeping, 

And  be  their  Faithful  Friend  ! 
My  Name  and  Fame  I  leave 

To  History  and  You  ! 
'Gainst  Fate  'tis  vain  to  grieve  : 

A  long,  a  last  Adieu  ! 
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CANTO  EIGHTH. 

I. 

Now  the  Grand  World  of  the  London  Season 
Has  had  its  holiday,  its  drums,  and  dancing ; 

Its  picnics,  dinners,  concerts,  flows  of  reason ; 
Its  promenading,  boating,  driving,  prancing 

On  mettled  steeds  obedient  to  the  rein, 

Each  on  his  hobby-horse,  as  is  his  vein. 

II. 

"What  pomp  and  circumstance,  what  wealth  and  pride. 
What  beauty,  grace,  decorum,  there  paraded  ! 

What  dress  and  fashion,  like  a  flowing  tide, 

Flooded  the  Park  !     What  magnates  thereat  aided  1 

The  world  has  no  such  wonder,  no  display, 

No  sight  to  cap  the  grandeur  of  one  day. 

III. 

But  London  is  used  up.     Its  atmospherics 
Are  tainted  with  the  turmoil  of  its  strangers. 

Enough  to  give  each  youthful  belle  hysterics, 
Enough  to  sicken  even  the  Hyde  Park  rangers  ; 

Exhausted  nature  yawns  for  country  air, 

The  very  wheels  of  State  require  repair. 
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IV. 

Our  Commons  worn  out,  twisting  ropes  of  sand 

To  bind  Society  both  hand  and  foot ; 
Our  Law  Courts  weary  wielding  their  long  wand 

To  keep  upon  the  right  path  man  and  brute ; 
Our  Clergymen  exliausted,  sounding  wells 
In  search  of  simple  truth— in  diving  bells. 

V. 

Our  Doctors  fainting  'neath  dread  things  unseen, 
That  taint  the  breath  and  sap  the  springs  of  life ; 

Our  Barristers  afflicted  with  the  spleen, 
At  salving  sores  best  fitted  for  the  knife  ; 

Our  Aldermen  all  surfeited — the  sinners — 

With  over-eating  at  the  Lord  Mayor's  dinners. 

VI. 

And  the  Academy  has  shut  its  doors. 

And  sent  the  Pictures  back  unto  their  owners ; 

None  talk  of  Science  now  but  some  dull  bores, 
None  think  of  lecture-rooms  but  special  donors, 

The  Operas  and  Theatres  are  closed. 

And  for  aught  else  but  play  none  feels  disposed. 

VII. 

Whilst  the  Main-drains  of  London  are  exhaling 
Their  miasmatic  odours  through  the  town. 

And  many  an  anxious  mother  is  bewailing 
Some  inmate  dead,  or  on  a  sick  bed  down. 

And  Metropolitans  at  fault  have  doubled 

Their  antiseptics,  in  their  problems  troubled, 
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VIII. 

Whilst  ardent  heat  has  made  the  streets  unpleasant, 
And  sunshine  is  eschewed  in  Club  and  Park, 

And   men's    thoughts   run    on    partridge,   hare,  and 
pheasant. 
And  idle  men  their  walks  take  after  dark, 

AVe've  packed  up  with  due  care  our  best  portmanteaus, 

Resolved  to  scribble  off  some  further  Cantos. 

IX. 

What  hurry-scurry  fills  the  Railway  Station  ! 

All  London  is  let  loose,  and  on  the  run. 
Tourists  of  ilka  age,  and  ilka  Nation, 

Armed  with  a  fishing-rod  or  double  gun  ; 
Keepers  and  pointers.  Ladies  of  degree, 
Dukes,  Lords  and  Commoners,  all  on  the  spree. 

X. 

Sass'nachs  in  sporan,  tartan  plaids  and  trews, 
Glengary  bonnets,  philabags  and  hose, 

Rustic  the  cut  of  all  down  to  their  shoes. 
Unwieldy  Brobdignags,  shod  heels  and  toes  ; 

With  half-a-dozen  pockets  of  all  sizes 

Hung  round  their  hurdles,  as  each  one  devises. 

XI. 

Boxes  of  amm^unition,  guns  in  cases, 

Hampers  of  oilman's  stores,  and  jars  of  wine ; 

Hopes  of  enjoyment  beaming  in  their  faces, 
Their  purses  rich  as  many  a  silver  mine  ; 

Business  and  Politics  all  left  behind, 

And  carking  household  cares.     Free  as  the  wind. 
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XII. 

Little  the  grouse  wot  of  their  fate  to-morrow, 
Little  the  red  deer  of  approaching  dangers, 

Little  the  salmon  of  their  gaffing  sorrow. 

So  soon  to  die  before  the  Southron  Strangers, 

To  plume  the  bonnet  of  some  Rising  Star, 

Or  grace  some  lordly  festive  board  afar. 

XIII. 

On  board  the  Albert  Edward  we  are  seated. 
As  smart  a  craft  as  steams  the  channel  over, 

Sea  sickness  even  the  weakest  ones  have  cheated, 
And  in  such  weather  each  would  be  a  rover  ; 

To  them  a  Tunnel  noAv  appears  not  needful. 

But  wiser  heads  are  of  its  merits  heedful. 

XIV. 

A  Tunnel  we  shall  have.     The  Powers  proclaim  it. 

Our  Engineers  declare  the  thing  is  feasible, 
None  but  our  Steam-boat  Companies  defame  it, 

None  but  Gallophobists  will  think  it  treasonable. 
And  France  and  Angleterre  shall  meet  half-way 
Beneath  the  salt  sea's  bed  some  early  day. 

XV. 

No  time  is  this  for  lengthy  notes  I  ween  ; 

On,  on  to  Paris,  and  across  the  Seine, 
Through  many  a  copse,  and  many  a  meadow  green, 

By  many  a  hamlet  scattered  o'er  the  plain, 
A  cloudless  sky,  a  roasting  sun  in  store. 
And  perspiration  oozing  from  each  pore. 
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XVI. 

All  through  the  centre  of  the  fertile  land 
Broad  crystal  rivers  steal  their  way  along, 

Each  used  as  a  canal,  with  barges  grand 

Tugged  on  by  horses,  picturesque  as  strong  ; 

By  many  a  noble  dome  and  holy  steeple, 

Through  valleys  ringing  with  a  happy  people. 

XVII. 

There  !  rafts  of  endless  length  float  on  the  stream, 
Pines,  copsewood,  charcoal,  corn    sacks,  casks  of 
wine. 

All  silent  as  the  transit  in  a  dream. 

Drifting  or  halting  as  their  guides  incline, 

With  dams  and  locks  to  aid  the  navigation 

Into  the  Capital  of  the  French  Nation. 

XVIII. 

And  giant  poplars  stretch  their  serried  ranks 
Like  hostile  hosts  drawn  out  in  line  of  battle. 

And  pollard  willows  sentinel  the  banks, 

As  through  their  ranks  walk  herds  of  brindled  cattle ; 

And  chalky  downs  look  out  upon  the  scene, 

And  donjon  keeps  begirt  with  ivy  green. 

XIX. 

Now  harvest  claims  each  man  and  woman's  care, 
Short  though  the  staple,  hearty  is  the  grain, 

By  sickle  or  by  scythe  the  ridge  laid  bare, 
The  sheaves  untied,  recumbent  on  the  plain, 

Till  dried  and  bound  they're  stacked  up  all  in  rows 

With  not  a  little  neatness  in  their  pose. 

o 
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XX. 

The  vines  are  yet  but  young,  and  clothe  the  ground 
With  a  rich  mantle  of  the  purest  green, 

Their  tender  tendrils  twining  round  and  round 
Their  naked  poles,  the  Titans  of  their  scene, 

Giving  good  promise  of  a  vintage  fine. 

With  overflowing  casks  of  best  of  wine. 

XXI. 

Now  down  the  basin  of  the  distant  Rhone 
We  thunder  on,  along  the  glancing  ways, 

By  Dijon,  Dole,  and  Doubs  ;  the  country  sown 
With  wheat  and  barley,  oats,  beans,  peas,  and  maize ; 

Unnumbered  cattle  herds,  and  troops  of  horses 

Roaming  at  large  along  the  watercourses. 

XXII. 

Now  up,  up,  up  we  mount  into  the  mist. 
Now  down,  down,  down  we  dive  into  a  dell, 

Past  many  a  villa  fitted  for  the  blest, 
Through  many  a  dingle  fitted  for  a  hell, 

Through  forests  dank  and  dark  in  twilight  gloom, 

Through  tunnels  fitted  for  a  nation's  tomb. 

XXIII. 

Transition's  now  the  order  of  the  scene, 
In  men  and  women,  domicile  and  nature  ; 

In  song  and  sermon,  in  the  people's  mien. 

More  rough  the  manners,  and  more  tall  their  stature  ; 

The  Jianz  des  vac/ies,  and  Marseillaise  resounding 

In  happy  harmony,  the  hills  surrounding. 
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XXIV. 

Pontarlier !     The  guard  exclaims  ;  we  stop, 

And  stretch  our  stiffened  limbs  along  the  Station  ; 

A  happy  valley's  this  !     Each  mountain  top 

Crowned  with  huge  pines,  beyond  all  calculation, 

The  timbers  of  new  cities  ready  standing, 

Wanting  but  felling,  and  the  overlanding. 

XXV. 

Hark  !  what  a  concert  fills  the  afternoon  ! 

The  village  herd  is  from  its  hills  descending ; 
Their  big-mouthed  bells  all  jangling  out  of  tune 

In  noisy  dissonance,  each  Cruramie  wending 
Her  consequential  steps  unto  her  shed, 
A  grassy  turf  alone  her  best  of  bed. 

XXVI. 

And  see  the  lassies,  with  their  pails  in  store. 
Impatient  wait  the  loit'rers  on  the  way  ; 

Eager,  though  crammed,  to  snatch  one  mouthful  more, 
Ere  paying  down  the  tribute  of  the  day, 

And  yielding  all  their  treasures  to  the  dairy. 

From  their  distended  dugs  so  hard  and  hairy. 

XXVII. 

But  where  is  he,  the  monarch  of  the  flock. 
The  Mormonite,  the  father  of  these  steers  ? 

Condemned  to  solitude  beneath  that  rock  ! 
Companionship  denied,  with  jibes  and  jeers ; 

Divorced,  but  for  a  season,  from  his  Avaves, 

Which  thus  unblest  contrive  to  spend  their  lives. 

o  2 
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XXVIII. 
Not  meekly  does  he  bear  his  durance  dire, 

Chained  by  the  nose  he  groans  his  grief  aloud, 
And  paws  the  ground,  and  rolls  his  eyes  in  ire, 

A  prisoner,  yet  of  his  prowess  proud ; 
Right  wary  is  the  keeper  of  his  horns, 
He  killed  his  late  one  underneath  these  thorns. 

XXIX. 

Running  for  shelter  he  took  refuge  there. 

The  maddened  beast  dashed  right  into  the  thicket, 

And  gored  him  unto  death.     The  sad  affair 
Was  witnessed  by  his  wife  beside  that  wicket. 

Who  lives  and  mourns  his  loss  with  silent  grief, 

Trusting  to  tide  and  time  to  find  relief. 

XXX. 

Now  down  the  Val  de  Travers  we  descend, 
Along  an  infant  branch  of  father  Rhine  ; 

Where  rugged  rocks  and  pine-tree  forests  lend 
Their  grandeur  to  a  landscape  all  divine  ; 

New  lovely  prospects  opening  out  to  view, 

Of  ev'ry  shade  from  dun  to  azure  blue. 

,  XXXI. 

Deep  down  the  dark  ravine,  an  inland  sea, 
The  Lake  of  Neuchatel,  is  brightly  gleaming ; 

A  tiny  boat  just  like  a  busy  bee, 

Across  the  glassy  deep  is  smartly  steaming. 

A  fertile  plain,  clad  o'er  with  vines  and  corn, 

Like  a  rich  setting,  all  its  shores  adorn. 
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XXXII. 

Lone  chalets  and  large  villages  abound, 
And  on  each  knoll  a  beachwood  copse  is  sitting 

Long  banks  of  mist  maintain  the  middle  ground, 
From  dale  to  dale,  from  mount  to  mountain  flitting ; 

Whilst  Nature's  Masterpiece  the  Alps  in  snow 

Look  down  on  man's  creations  far  below. 

XXXIII. 

But  two  short  years  ago,  a  warlike  Host, 
Rushed  like  a  torrent  down  into  that  vale  ; 

An  avalanche  of  men,  whose  constant  boast 
Was  never  on  a  foe  to  turn  a  tail ; 

Bourbaki's  Eighty  thousand  men  found  there 

Shelter  and  sustenance  in  their  despair ! 

XXXI  v. 

A  bord  le  Lac  !  the  Lake  of  Neuchatel, 

We've  sat  us  do\vn  to  rest  our  weary  limbs, 

Selecting  Northern  rooms  in  our  Hotel, 

Resolved  to  take  all  coolly,  even  our  whims. 

And  wash  the  wreaths  of  dust  from  our  brown  faces, 

And  'neath  its  ardent  sun  to  try  our  paces. 

XXXV. 

We  dined,  or  tried  to  dine,  by  Hobson's  law, 
Right  scanty  was  the  fare  and  bad  the  cooking ; 

The  soup  but  meagre,  and  the  beef  half  raw, 
The  wine  Yvome,  not  worthy  of  the  booking ; 

The  heat  quite  tropical,  all  sleep  denying, 

The  market  carts  and  waggons  all  night  plying. 
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XXXVI. 

So  early  in  the  mom,  we  took  the  march, 
And  mounted  Chaumont  with  an  ardent  will, 

Through  vineyards,  cornfields,  groves  of  beech  and 
larch, 
And  fixed  our  quarters  on  the  pine-clad  hill, 

JVIost  glad  to  breathe  the  cooling  mountain  air, 

'With  such  a  prospect,  as  sublime  as  fair. 

xxxvii. 
Right  glad  our  old  acquaintance  to  renew 

With  the  Main  Alps,  in  all  their  pride  of  place  ; 
Hazy  and  misty  though  at  times  to  view, 

Or  rivalling  the  clouds  in  airy  grace  ; 
At  times  resplendent  on  the  evening  sky, 
The  wonder  and  the  worship  of  each  eye. 

xxxviii. 
A  blest  abode  is  this  in  time  of  need  ! 

Where  heat  and  dust  are  strangers  to  the  scene; 
Where  health  and  strength  befriend  the  invalid. 

And  lead  him  from  his  bed  to  pastures  green. 
And  lend  new  vigour  to  his  languid  limbs. 
And  from  his  tongue  draw  forth  his  grateful  hymns. 

xxxix. 

Behold  that  hillock,  like  a  cock  of  hay. 
Beneath  the  pine  tree,  basking  in  rhe  sun. 

Sheltered  from  wet  even  in  a  rainy  day, 
A  heap  of  pine  chips,  yellow,  red,  and  dun  ; 

That  is  a  Commonwealth,  a  hive  of  Ants, 

All  willing,  working  for  each  others  wants. 
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XL. 

Mark  how  the  little  creatures  trudge  along, 
Bearing  big  burdens,  bulky  as  themselves ! 

No  overseers  guide  the  working  throng, 
Or  threaten  or  reprove  the  tiny  elves ; 

No  tiffs,  no  sulks,  no  shirking,  and  no  scamping, 

Like  human  pismires,  striking  or  decamping. 

XLI. 

A  dozen  portholes  lead  into  the  centre, 

Where  reigns  supreme  the  mother  of  the  hive  ; 

The  outs,  the  ins  saluting  as  they  enter, 
No  rest  for  anyone  that's  there  alive  ; 

And  when  the  winter  comes,  and  work  is  done, 

They  close  their  gates,  and  out-of-door  work  shun. 

XLII. 

See  there  the  very  slowest  thing  on  earth. 
The  old  respected  snail,  upon  the  tramp  ! 

His  coat  unchanged  even  from  his  very  birth, 
Expanding  with  his  gro^vth,  his  house,  his  camp, 

Borne  lightly  on  his  back,  bright  as  a  gem, 

Graceful  as  is  a  royal  diadem  ! 

XLIII. 

Just  thirty  inches  he  has  marched  since  morn  ! 

Last  night  he  slept  beneath  that  dandelion ; 
Mark  the  bright  eye  that  points  his  slender  horn, 

The  only  eye  which  he  can  now  rely  on ; 
The  other  eye  was  plucked  out  by  a  boy, 
Whose  wicked  will  at  times  was  to  destroy. 
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XLIV. 

No  beast  or  bird  disturbs  him  on  the  road, 
No  flies  or  gadflies  persecute  his  nose ; 

No  ants  or  spiders  enter  his  abode, 

No  bugs  or  fleas  disturb  his  sweet  repose, 

And  when  the  day  is  over  he  sleeps  well, 

Securely  lodged  within  his  spiral  shell. 

XLV. 

See  how  these  highwaymen,  these  bandit  spiders, 
Have  set  their  toils  with  such  consummate  skill ! 

What  prizes  they  have  made  'mongst  the  waysiders ! 
Moths,  gnats,  and  flics,  all  at  their  Avicked  will ; 

Now  death  awaits  each  captive,  great  and  small. 

When  thirst  and  hunger  on  the  monsters  call. 

XLVI. 

Who  taught  them  thus  to  hang  their  nets  athwart 
The  evening  breeze  from  twig  to  twig  on  high  ? 

To  knit  their  webs  with  such  surprising  art, 
So  fatal  to  each  unsuspecting  fly  ? 

To  stretch  their  lanyards  right  across  the  way, 

Without  assistance  from  the  light  of  day  ? 

XLVII. 

Go,  ask  that  glowworm?     Ask  her  who  supplies 
Her  hymeneal  torch,  now  brightly  burning. 

The  signal  to  her  lover  in  the  skies. 

To  tell  him  she  awaits  for  his  returning ; 

She  dreads  that  he's  inconstant,  and  afar 

Is  paying  court  unto  some  other  star. 
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XLVIII. 
A  damp  long  hour  her  hght  has  been  extended, 

And  yet  he  comes  not,  heeds  not  her  display ; 
Her  oil  and  patience  both  are  now  expended, 

And  now  she  puts  her  lamp  out  in  dismay, 
And  all  is  dark  around  her  mossy  bed ; 
Perhaps  she's  dying,  or  perhaps  she's  dead. 

XLIX. 

But  time  admits  of  no  more  halting  here  ! 

We've  grander,  if  not  richer,  scenes  in  view  ; 
The  morning's  fine  !    The  Alps  are  ultra  clear, 

And  on  each  spray  hang  drops  of  crystal  dew ; 
The  clouds  still  sleep  upon  their  wat'ry  bed. 
Far,  far  below,  and  motionless  as  dead. 


How  still  the  shady  forest !    Not  a  breeze 

Has  yet  begun  to  stir  a  leafy  spray ! 
No  song  birds  here  are  heard  upon  the  trees 

To  welcome  in  the  harbinger  of  day ; 
A  leaf,  a  dewdrop  falling,  or  a  fly, 
Strikes  on  the  ear  even  of  the  passer-by. 

LI. 

Once  more  amongst  the  vines  we  rail  our  way 

Along  the  margin  of  the  placid  lake, 
The  young  leaves  sheltering  their  mother  clay, 

The  swelling  clusters  dangling  round  each  stake, 
The  husbandmen  with  willow  withes  assisting 
The  slender  tendrils  round  their  stout  poles  twisting. 
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Lll. 
A  land  of  plenty,  as  a  land  of  peace  ! 

A  land  of  beauty,  as  a  land  of  toil ! 
Where  husl)andry's  hard  labours  never  cease, 

And  beast,  and  man,  and  woman  ever  moil, 
Digging  and  ploughing,  harrowing  or  sowing, 
Weeding  and  pruning,  reaping,  gleaning,  mowing. 


LIII. 

Once  more  Lake  Leman's  azure  deep  is  glancing 
Beneath  the  gazer's  eye  !     An  inland  sea  ! 

Full  many  a  sail  upon  its  waves  is  dancing, 
Full  many  a  steamboat  skimming  in  the  lea, 

Full  many  a  mountain,  clad  in  russet  brown, 

Upon  its  rolling  wavelets  now  looks  down. 

LTV. 

The  Pride,  the  Mistress  of  the  Lake !     Geneve ! 

What  scenes  hast  thou  beheld  since  last  we  left  you  ! 
Then  all  was  warlike,  or  was  make-believe, 

Of  your  sound  senses  war  had  then  bereft  you ! 
Your  ev'ry  soldier,  ev'ry  mounted  gun, 
With  patriot  zeal,  was  then  upon  the  run. 

LV. 

All  France  was  then  on  fire  !    The  conflagration 
Threatened  to  spread  into  thy  valleys  wide  ; 

Along  thy  verge  each  soldier  had  his  station. 
Ready  to  meet  whatever  might  betide ; 

Invasion  came,  but  the  Invaders  claimed 

The  shelter  of  thy  flag,  subdued,  ashamed. 
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LVI. 
How  circumscribed  by  Frenchmen  is  thy  city! 

North,  west,  and  south  their  mountains  overlook  you ; 
Each  traveller  must  think  it  a  great  pity. 

That  with  their  long  guns  they  could  thence  rebuke 
you; 
Thy  very  lake  is  only  half  thine  own, 
France  on  its  margin  has  so  overgrown. 

LVII. 

Now  in  the  focus  of  the  touring  world, 
Which  ilka  tourist  makes  for  as  a  goal, 

Our  ruffled  wings  we've  for  a  few  days  furled, 
And  found  a  perch  within  the  Metropole, 

Where  birds  of  passage,  and  from  ev'ry  clime, 

Rest  and  are  thankful  all,  but  for  a  time. 

LVIII. 

And,  sooth  to  say,  Geneva  treats  them  well, 

Her  railways,  steamboats,  coaches  at  command. 

With  best  of  ^al'/es  d''h6te  in  each  hotel. 
The  very  best  hotels  of  any  land, 

With  easy  charges  for  their  loaves  and  fishes. 

And  kind  consideration  for  their  wishes. 

LIX. 

Hot  days  are  these,  even  in  the  Metropole  ! 

Too  hot  to  throw  away  on  any  city  ! 
A  la  bonne  hmre,  we,  therefore,  onward  roll. 

Cheered  by  the  conducteur's  domestic  ditty  : 
"  Adieu,  ma  Marie!     Enfants  deux,  adieu  ! 
Ne  craignez  pas.     A  moi  penzez  vous" 
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LX. 

Scarce  one  short  hour  we've  run,  and  all  is  changed ! 

The  Swiss  and  Switzerland  are  left  behind ! 
The  Savoyards,  from  Italy  estranged, 

Are  subjects  here  to  La  Belle  France  we  had ; 
Adopted  children,  purchased  by  her  arms 
From  young  Italia,  midst  her  alarms. 

LXI. 

Proud  of  her  purchase,  France  now  wields  her  wand 
With  patronising  zeal  and  noble  spirit ; 

New  roads  and  bridges  through  her  new-bought  land 
Transport  the  stranger,  worthy  of  all  merit, 

Making  the  Alps  now  easy  unto  all, 

Each  peak  and  glacier  ready  at  their  call. 

LXII. 

There  comes  the  Arve,  tumultuous  as  a  sea  ! 

Swelled  by  the  everlasting  ice  and  snow. 
Laden  with  mud  to  an  extreme  degree, 

Enriching  Hectares  in  its  overflow. 
Ready  to  soil  the  tide  of  the  pure  Rhone, 
With  rubbish,  silt,  and  gravel  not  its  own. 

LXIII. 

Fit  entrance  to  the  Alps  !     O'erhung  with  rocks 
And  precipices  pine-clad,  cleft  and  bare, 

Where  the  pent  torrent  tumbles  through  and  mocks 
The  adamantine  mountains  standing  there  ; 

Tearing  and  wearing  through  its  liquid  way. 

As  if  the  limestone  rocks  were  made  of  clay. 
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LXIV. 
There  hid  from  all  the  world,  almost  from  heaven, 

Protected  by  Saint  Gervais,  stands  renowned 
The  Etahrissemcnt,  where  hot  baths  are  given, 

Where  health  and  strength,  and  beauty  too  are  found 
Amidst  the  roaring  of  the  ice-fed  river. 
Rising  and  falling,  like  a  tide,  for  ever. 

LXV. 

Let's  mount  the  zigzag  footpath  and  survey 
The  foaming  torrent  raging  down  the  dale 

A  hundred  feet  below,  now  hid  by  spray. 
Its  spray  now  riding  on  the  morning  gale, 

Drenching  the  pine  trees  like  a  heavy  dew, 

Clouding  with  mist  the  mountain-tops  so  blue. 

LXV  I. 

Here  broad  as  any  turnpike  road,  and  there 
Compressed  into  a  jump  between  the  rocks  ! 

O'er  which  a  crazy  bridge,  that  makes  one  stare, 
Is  felt  to  tremble  with  the  frequent  shocks, 

So  overawing  in  its  maddened  flow, 

One  quakes  to  look  into  the  gulf  below. 

LXVII. 

The  Maiden's  Leap  !    For  there  a  damsel  fair. 
The  victim  of  a  scoundrel,  false  and  fell. 

Sought  to  get  rid  of  all  her  love  and  care. 
And  headlong  plunged  into  the  boiling  hell, 

As  free  from  censure  as  she  was  from  blame. 

Leaving  no  trace  behind  her  but  her  name. 
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LXVIII. 
There  sits  a  countryman,  an  F.  R.  A., 

With  pallet  on  his  thumb,  and  canvas  spread, 
Hard  has  he  been  at  work  since  break  of  day, 

In  the  cool  shadow  of  that  stone-roofed  shed ; 
No  nobler  landscape  stands  beneath  the  sun. 
Than  that  same  scene  which  he  has  just  begun. 

LXIX. 

The  church,  the  village,  and  the  valley  wide, 
The  pinewood  forest,  fading  in  the  distance. 

Rocks,  cliffs,  cascades,  and  naked  peaks  that  hide 
Their  heads  in  clouds  with  obstinate  persistance. 

Mount  Blanc,  and  minor  mountains  robed  in  snow, 

With  all  their  glaciers  in  the  evening  glow. 

LXX. 

Here  let  us  rest  awhile,  far  from  the  throng 
Of  careless  tourists,  rushing  through  the  land 

In  hottest  haste,  their  object  always  wrong, 
A  bird's-eye-view  alone,  all  they  command, 

Cramming  into  one  day  a  week  of  pleasure, 

Contented  less  with  quality  than  measure. 

LXXI. 

Blest  with  a  climate  of  the  golden  mean, 

Betwixt  the  sultry  plains  and  snowy  mountains, 

With  landscapes  ever  varied,  ever  green. 

With  roaring  rivers,  and  with  bubbling  fountains, 

St.  Gervais  well  deserves  its  rising  name, 

A  higher  place  upon  the  scroll  of  Fame  ! 
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LXXII. 

A  land  of  milk  and  honey,  and  of  bees, 
There  thirty  hives  appear  in  treble  rows. 

Sheltered  from  cold  by  these  miibrageous  trees, 
Right  well  each  bee  its  own  apartment  knows  ; 

In  eager  rivalry  each  busy  swarm 

A  revenue  returning  to  the  fami. 

LXXIII. 

Let  us  ascend  unto  the  Col  de  Voze  ! 

The  morning's  crisp  and  clear,  without  a  cloud, 
The  heavens  and  earth  are  all  couleur  de  rose, 

And  Nature's  grandest  works  proclaim  aloud ; 
The  morning  star  is  fading  from  the  view, 
And  ev'ery  blade  of  grass  is  tipped  with  dew. 

LXXIV. 

Steep  is  the  upland  path,  and  hard  to  climb  ! 

Loud  beats  our  panting  heart,  and  short's  the  breath, 
But  we're  not  tied  to  circumstance  or  time, 

And  oft  sit  down  and  scan  the  vales  beneath  ; 
Three  thousand  feet  we've  mounted  from  below, 
Enjoying  all,  with  measured  steps  and  slow. 

LXXV. 

There  stands  Mount  Blanc  in  all  its  naked  purity. 
So  near  we  seem  to  touch  it  with  our  hand. 

Tempting  the  tourist  with  professed  security, 
To  mount  unto  its  top,  supremely  grand. 

And  pay  his  orisons  unto  Bis  God, 

And  kneel  in  adoration  to  His  Nod. 
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LXXVI. 

Its  bosom  mailed  in  everlasting  ice  ! 

Its  shoulders  clothed  with  ever  verdant  pines  ! 
Its  rugged  cliffs  untrod  by  men  or  mice  ! 

Its  bowels  rich  in  undiscovered  mines  ! 
Its  basis  carpeted  with  meadows  green  ! 
Complete  the  subjects  of  the  Alpine  scene  ! 

LXXVII. 

How  beautiful !     How  wondrous  !     How  sublime  ! 

How  indescribable  by  human  pen  ! 
How  poor  our  best  attempts  to  put  in  rhyme  ! 

How  vain  the  pencils  of  most  gifted  men  ! 
Speechless  we  stand  and  gaze  on  all  around  ! 
The  spot  we  stand  on  now  is  Ho/j  Ground! 

LXXVIII. 

Now  gird  we  up  our  loins  with  needful  tightness, 
More  trying  passes  have  we  now  before  us  ; 

The  morning  is  but  dull,  its  recent  brightness 
Is  sobered  down,  and  misty  clouds  hang  o'er  us, 

Our  rising  hopes  subduing  with  dismay, 

Presaging  doubtful  weather  for  the  day. 

LXXIX: 

Onward  to  Italy,  is  now  the  order ! 

The  Val  de  yoie  lies  temptingly  in  view  ; 
Each  veering  cloud  has  got  its  silver  border, 

With  here  and  there  Mount  Jolie  peeping  through ; 
The  Alpine  peaks  and  passes  come  and  go, 
Their  naked  ridges  white  with  last  night's  snow. 
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LXXX. 

These  fields  of  ice  upon  the  mountain's  brow 
Are  Heaven's  best  blessings  to  this  thirsty  land  ! 

Without  them  men  in  vain  would  dig  and  plough, 
Ceres  herself  in  vain  would  wave  her  wand ; 

A  thousand  channels  lead  its  wat'ry  wealth 

All  through  the  valley,  as  it  were  by  stealth. 

LXXXI. 

The  rush  of  running  water  fills  the  ears, 

The  hush  of  the  deep  forest  strikes  with  awe, 

The  harvest  now  is  reaped,  the  lazy  steers 

The  well  dried  sheaves  into  the  barnyard  draw, 

And  many  a  thump  and  thud  disturb  the  morn, 

And  tell  the  prevalence  of  thrashing  corn. 

LXXXI  I. 

See,  basking  in  the  sun  amidst  the  stones. 

The  old  arch  enemy  of  mortal  man  ! 
Regardless  of  his  beauty  and  his  bones. 

Though  living  under  a  tremendous  ban  ; 
One  punch,  and  he  is  scotched,  but  gets  away, 
Perhaps  to  bite  again  some  other  day. 

LXXXIII. 

What  mean  those  wooden  crosses  we  have  seen 
So  frequent  standing  on  the  public  way? 

Each  cross  records  some  sudden  death,  I  ween, 
And  asks  us  for  some  soul  to  kneel  and  pray ; 

Some  soul  in  purgatory  doomed  to  dwell, 

Its  fate  yet  in  the  balance, — Heaven  or  Hell. 
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LXXXIV. 

Behold  a  stately  shrine  to  Notre  Dame  ! 

All  solitary  standing  in  the  strath, 
A  place  of  pilgrimage  once  known  to  fame, 

But  unfrequented  now  its  sacred  path  ; 
To  other  shrines  men  go  in  distant  lands, 
Leaving  the  Z>e  la  Gorge  waste  as  it  stands. 

LXXXV. 

Devotion  has  its  fashion  and  caprice  ! 

Good  Catholics  have  theirs  past  comprehension, 
New  myths  and  miracles  each  year  increase, 

And  Pope  and  Prelate  sanction  their  pretension ; 
The  soft  infection  spreads  even  to  our  Isles, 
And  of  their  wits  some  countrymen  beguiles  ! 

LXXXVI. 

But  now  the  highway  comes  unto  an  end. 
Rude,  stony,  rocky,  is  the  upland  track  ! 

Strong  mules  and  porters  'neath  their  burdens  bend, 
Or  cast  them  down,  impatient  of  their  pack  ; 

A  dreary,  weary,  miry  trudge  remains 

For  man  and  beast,  of  penalties  and  pains. 

LXXXVII. 

Nant  Borant  we  have  passed,  and  Trelatete, 
Its  wondrous  glacier  streaming  down  the  schist, 

Its  outflow  raging  like  a  Scottish  spate, 

Its  snowy  peaks  still  shrouded  in  the  mist. 

The  pines  and  larches  dwindling  by  degrees, 

Less  frequent  standing,  and  less  stately  trees. 
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LXXXVIII. 

Last  habitation  on  the  Northern  pent, 

Behold  La  Bahna  standing  bleak  and  bare, 

Its  rough  stone  walls  all  tumbling  down  or  rent, 
Giving  free  lodging  to  the  mountain  air ; 

Dirty  its  outs  and  ins,  large  in  its  plan, 

A  truss  of  straw  for  horse,  a  bed  for  man. 

LXXXIX. 

Yet  fearful  pestilence  has  late  been  there  ! 

Variola  late  entered  as  a  guest, 
Driving  the  household  large  unto  despair ; 

So  sadly  the  foul  fiend  upon  it  pressed, 
That  two  alone  escaped  in  ^tifi  and  benn, 
Untouched,  unpitted,  out  of  all  the  ten. 

xc. 

'Tis  time  to  mount  our  mule  !     The  tug  of  war 
With  boulder,  rock,  and  landslip,  and  ravine, 

And  torrents  tearing  down  each  naked  scar, 
And  slatey  mountains  towering  o'er  the  scene  \ 

And  beds  of  snow,  and  reefs  of  solid  ice. 

Render  one's  footing  anything  but  nice. 

xci. 

Here  let  us  halt  a  minute,  and  respect 

That  stoney  mound,  an  English  lady's  grave  \ 

Too  much  condemned  to  pitiless  neglect, 

These  piled-up  stones  a  passing  tribute  crave ; 

No  marble  tomb,  no  cenotaph  of  slate 

Tell  passers  by  her  history  or  fate. 

P   2 
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XCII. 
Tradition  gives  her  story,  not  her  name, 

That  there  she  perished  in  a  storm  of  snow 
With  all  her  party ;  no  one  then  to  blame. 

Let's  on  her  cairn  another  fragment  throw, 
There  let  her  rest  until  the  crack  of  doom 
Shall  rouse  her  from  the  silence  of  the  tomb. 

XCIII. 

The  Col  Bonhomme  at  length  we  have  ascended 
By  many  a  rocky  zigzag,  tired  and  slow ; 

Another  view  beneath  us  lies  extended, 

Green  grassy  mountains  piled  up  from  below, 

Their  naked  tops  retiring  from  the  eye 

Till  lost  in  ether  and  the  clear  blue  sky. 

xciv. 
Rough,  rugged,  thirsty  rocks  now  round  us  stand, 

The  surplus  rubbish  of  a  pristine  world  ! 
The  Alps  behind,  in  clouds  and  snow-fields  grand. 

Huge  giant  boulders  down  their  rough  cheeks  hurled; 
Our  lungs  complaining  of  the  thin  cold  air. 
For  human  nature's  daily  food  too  rare. 

xcv. 
This  is  the  summer  grazing  ground  for  cattle 

Sent  up  to  fatten  from  the  scorching  plains. 
Where  the  poor  beasts  against  short  commons  battle, 

With  scanty  herbage  for  their  aches  and  sprains. 
Where  accidents,  and  Foot-and-Mouth  disease 
Keep  their  gaunt  herdsmen  ver}'  ill  at  ease. 
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XCVI. 
Far  from  its  comrades,  tabooed  and  alone, 

There  stands  a  dying  steer  in  silence  dumb ! 
A  skeleton,  a  thing  of  skin  and  bone ! 

And  near  it  no  cow  is  allowed  to  come  ! 
It  eats  not,  drinks  not,  stirs  not,  on  the  ground 
Its  eyes  are  fixed  in  thoughtfulness  profound  ! 

XCVII. 

And  near  it  hoarsely  croak  two  hungry  ravens, 

Ready  to  batten  on  its  sunken  eyes ; 
And  now  an  eagle  puts  to  flight  the  cravens. 

And  circles  round  and  round  his  wistful  prize, 
And  whets  his  beak,  and  screams  his  joy  aloud, 
And  calls  his  helpmate  soaring  in  the  cloud. 

XCVIII. 

Now  down  the  AUee  Blanche  we  cast  our  eye, 
Seven  thousand  feet  above  the  placid  sea  ! 

O'er  many  a  mountain  torrent  almost  dry, 
O'er  many  a  glacier  sparkling  brilliantly ; 

Seven  thousand  feet  o'er  head,  Mount  Blanc  sublime, 

Keeping  its  pride  of  place  against  all  time  ! 

xcix. 

It's  fearful  pinnacles,  all  cleft  and  torn, 
Sustaining  the  assaults  of  wind  and  rain  ! 

Their  crazy  summits  hoar  and  weatherworn. 
Ready  to  crumble  down  upon  the  plain  ! 

And  fall  like  stalwart  knights  in  front  of  battle. 

With  overwhelming  crash  and  thundering  rattle  ! 
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C. 

Its  evergrowing,  ice-like  frozen  rivers, 
Sending  upon  its  travels  down  the  world ! 

Its  everlasting  snow  and  rocky  shivers 
Adown  its  precipices  headlong  hurled ! 

Filling  the  valleys  wide  with  granite  masses. 

With  hills  of  ice,  moraines,  seracs,  crevasses. 

CI. 

Behold  its  glacier  rubbish !     Hills  and  dales, 

Wild  scars,  and  running  streams,  and  forests  green. 

Rocks  piled  on  rocks,  dales  overhanging  dales, 
Holding  a  place  in  the  stupendous  scene, 

A  new  Creation  planted  on  the  old. 

As  true  to  Nature,  if  not  quite  so  bold. 

CXI. 

Like  two  twin  giants  towering  on  each  hand, 
See  there  Mount  Chetif  and  Mount  Saxe  arise  ! 

The  mighty  sentinels  of  this  fair  land, 
Their  rocky  heads  exalted  to  the  skies, 

Forests  of  pine  trees  their  broad  shoulders  swathing, 

The  Dora  Baltea  their  bare  feet  bathing. 

cm. 

When  Time  was  young  they  stood  together  staunch, 
A  massive  dam-dyke  for  an  Alpine  sea  ! 

The  Val  de  Ferret  and  the  Allee  Blanche 
Flooding  with  ice-cold  water,  scar  and  lea, 

In  which  each  mountain  gazed  on  its  own  form, 

Distorted  only  by  the  passing  storm. 
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CIV. 

As  drops  of  water  wear  away  a  stone, 

The  outflow  cut  into  the  solid  rock ; 
Deeper  each  year,  and  deeper  to  the  bone, 

Down  through  the  chain,  which  seemed  its  power 
to  mock, 
Thus  giving  to  Mount  Blanc  a  right  of  way 
To  all  its  waters  through  these  fields  of  hay. 
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CANTO  NINTH. 

I. 

Now  Courmayeur  invites  us  not  unwilling, 
To  halt  awhile  and  rest  our  weary  feet ; 

The  object  of  our  pilgrimage  fulfilling, 

Right  glad  are  we  some  countrymen  to  greet ; 

This  is  the  rendezvous  for  Alpine  tourists, 

Students  and  merchants,  doctors,  judges,  jurists. 

II. 
Fashion,  or  rivalry,  or  fascination, 

Has  made  the  Grand  Ascent  by  no  means  rare ; 
The  old  frequented  peaks  have  lost  temptation, 

Men  sigh  for  greater  heights,  for  colder  air  ; 
Nay,  even  the  softer  sex  at  times  aspire 
To  tread  the  Mountain's  top  in  fit  attire. 

III. 

Now  Mountaineering  has  become  a  science  ! 

Our  Alpine  Club,  the  school  where  it  is  taught ! 
Where  British  youths  are  taught  to  bid  defiance 

To  all  terrestrial  things,  and  hold  as  nought 
Passes  and  peaks  of  Alps  and  Apennines, 
And  tread  with  firmer  step  the  world's  inclines. 
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IV. 

Time  was  when  Nature  there  could  sit  alone 
In  unapproachable  and  pristine  glory  ; 

Now  strangers  of  all  countries  daily  climb 
Up  to  its  sacred  top,  each  with  his  story. 

Mount  Blanc's  now  but  a  perch  for  their  ambition, 

Oft  at  the  penalty  of  their  perdition  ! 


Near  where  that  glacier  o'er  the  mountain's  brow, 
Hangs  like  a  giant's  locks,  unkempt  and  hoary, 

Three  British  youths  in  working  out  a  vow 
To  tread  a  new  path  to  their  greater  glory 

Ended  their  tour  by  an  untimely  fate, 

Great  in  misfortune,  as  in  daring  great ! 

VI. 

Rounding  a  precipice,  all  tied  together. 

One  fell,  the  others  dragging  to  their  doom  ; 

Some  hundred  feet  they  fell,  they  knew  not  whither  ; 
Their  fragments  now  lie  mingled  in  one  tomb. 

Fuller  and  Rochester  and  Vavaseur, 

Now  sleep  the  sleep  of  death  in  Courmayeur  ! 

VII. 

Come  here,  and  I  will  show  you  in  a  trice, 
Where  a  late  pilgrim  perished  in  his  pride  : 

See  where  the  virgin  snow  runs  into  ice, 

And  creeps  its  way  adown  the  mountain's  side, 

Untrod  before  by  any  mortal  man, 

Unsullied  by  the  dust  of  this  our  plan  ; 
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VIII. 

On  those  bare  rocks  beside  the  glacier  stream, 
Young  Gartho  and  his  guides  lay  down  and  slept  • 

Little  of  what  befel  them  did  they  dream  ! 
Cold  was  the  night  as  they  together  crept 

Around  their  fire,  and  when  the  moon  arose, 

She  put  an  end  to  their  few  hours  repose. 

IX. 

Straight  up  these  naked  rocks  they  toiled  their  way 
Some  midnight  hours,  with  careful  steps  and  slow  ; 

Watching  with  longing  eyes  for  break  of  day, 
And  when  it  broke  they  stepped  upon  the  snow, 

And  cut  their  icy  path  up  to  those  rocks. 

Whose  ruggedness  the  foot  of  mankind  mocks. 

X. 

In  vain  they  strove  the  precipice  to  scale. 
Vain  were  all  human  efforts  to  ascend  ; 

Their  strength,  their  spirits,  then  began  to  fail. 
Their  upward  course  was  brought  unto  an  end  j 

A  safe  retreat  they  sought  with  bated  breath. 

As  down  they  clambered  to  the  ice  beneath. 

XI. 

All  roped  together,  thence  their  course  they  wended 
O'er  icy  hills,  and  dales,  and  frozen  rills  ; 

Seracs  impracticable  oft  extended 

From  shore  to  shore,  and  cutting  with  their  bills 

Footsteps  where  needed  in  the  crystal  masses, 

Regardful  of  false  ice,  and  deep  crevasses. 
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XII. 
Mount  Blanc  now  cast  its  shadow  o'er  the  scene, 

And  night  and  darkness  barred  their  onward  way ; 
Wet,  cold,  and  footsore  each  one  was,  I  ween, 

Yet  no  alarm  possessed  them,  no  dismay, 
As  down  upon  the  solid  ice  they  sank. 
And  lit  their  pipes,  and  some  refreshment  drank. 

XIII. 

Sometimes  a  boulder  thundered  down  the  mountains, 
Each  sleepless  echo  sending  back  the  calls, 

Deep  hid  in  granite  cliffs  and  frozen  fountains, 
In  spangled  caverns,  and  in  polished  halls, 

Fainter  and  fainter  striking  on  the  ear, 

Till  all  grew  silent  as  the  desert  drear. 

XIV. 

And  now  and  then  they  heard  some  loosened  stone 
Plunge  like  a  shot  into  a  deep  crevasse  ; 

And  now  and  then  an  icy  fragment  groan. 

As  through  the  rocks  it  squeezed  its  pent-up  mass ; 

And  now  and  then  the  crack  of  rending  ice 

Opened  a  new  ravine  just  like  a  vice  ! 

XV. 

And  once  or  twice  they  heard  a  hooting  owl 
Complain  of  their  intrusion  on  his  ground ; 

And  once  or  twice  they  heard  a  marmot  prowl 
Around  their  resting-place,  vnth.  aye  the  sound 

Of  rushing  water  deep  beneath  their  feet. 

And  felt  their  raiment  frozen  to  their  seat ! 
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XVI. 

And  when  the  waning,  welcome  moon  arose 
And  lit  their  slipp'ry  road  adown  the  slopes, 

They  flapped  their  hands,  and  stamped  their  freezing 
toes. 
And  tighter  round  their  girdles  pulled  the  ropes ; 

Whilst  with  a  cheer,  and  Alpenstock  in  hand, 

They  tried  to  force  their  way  down  to  the  strand. 

XVII. 

About  the  midnight  hour,  when  all  seemed  well, 
Their  dangers  nearly  overcome,  Alas  ! 

The  leading  guide  broke  through  the  ice  and  fell 
Headforemost  down  into  a  deep  crevasse, 

Dragging  poor  Gartho  and  his  other  guide 

Into  the  yawning  gulf,  a  fathom  wide  ! 

XVIII. 

And  there  they  lay,  all  three,  as  in  a  grave, 
An  unknown  time,  till  Aimer  from  his  trance 

Awoke  and  found  his  helplessness  to  save. 
And  then  the  feeble  moon  looked  in  askance, 

And  showed  his  master  dead,  his  comrade  dying, 

His  senses  gone,  no  syllable  replying. 

XIX. 

Afraid  to  move,  lest  he  should  lower  fall 

Into  the  glacier  torrent  heard  below, 
Unable  to  ascend  the  icy  wall 

Which  girt  him  in  with  all  his  load  of  woe, 
The  blood  seemed  freezing  in  his  very  veins. 
And  death  itself  seemed  near  to  end  his  pains. 
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XX. 

But  when  the  light  of  day  broke  on  his  eyes, 
And  hghted  up  the  vault  with  heavenly  ray, 

He  raised  his  hands  in  prayer  to  the  skies, 
And  with  his  ice-axe  cut  an  upward  way, 

And  shaped  his  hurried  course  to  the  hotel. 

And  told  us  all  which  he  could  tell  so  well. 

XXI. 

Great  was  the  consternation  in  the  town  ! 

A  dozen  able  men  in  search  were  sent ; 
Abreast  of  these  steep  rocks  which  grimly  frown. 

At  sunset  they  were  found,  with  raiment  rent, 
Bathed  in  their  blood,  cold  as  the  ice  around  them, 
Some  stains  yet  mark  the  spot  on  which  they  found  them. 

XXII. 

The  horror  of  his  Home  !     Ah  !  who  can  paint  ? 

A  mother's,  sister's,  brother's  grief  and  tears  ! 
His  native  city's  sorrowful  complaint ! 

The  shock  to  comrades  of  his  schoolday  years  ! 
The  rich,  the  poor,  the  Council  and  the  Shire 
Grieved  for  the  mournful  fate  of  the  young  Squire ! 

XXIII. 

A  favoured  child  of  fortune  !     Health  and  strengtli 
And  long  endurance  made  his  toil  a  pleasure  ! 

No  Alpine  Pass  appalled  him,  till  at  length 
He  tried  untrodden  ice  and  snow  to  measure ; 

And  perished,  nobly  daring  to  achieve 

That  fame  in  which  the  noblest  souls  believe. 
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XXIV. 

There  sleeps  young  Gartho  with  his  trusty  guide, 
The  tried  companion  of  his  many  a  tour ! 

The  two  together  lying  side  by  side  ! 
In  the  small  cemetery  of  Courmayeur, 

Watched  by  the  mountains  that  he  loved  so  well, 

Mourned  by  the  friends  whose  merits  they  could  tell. 

XXV. 

Adieu  Mount  Blanc !     To  all  thy  Peaks  Adieu  ! 

To  thy  eternal  snow,  and  glaciers  grey, 
Familiar  have  we  been  A\dth  ev'ry  view, 

By  morning,  midnight,  or  the  close  of  day. 
Each  hour  unfolding  to  our  wond'ring  eyes 
New  beauties  on  thy  cliffs  and  on  thy  skies. 

XXVI. 

Adieu,  ye  circumjacent  Mounts!     Adieu 

Mount  Saxe,  Mount  Chctif,  Crammont,  les  Jorasses, 

To  ev'ry  forest  green  and  hill-top  blue, 
To  ev'ry  grassy  mead  and  rocky  pass. 

To  ev'ry  wimpling  rill  and  raging  river. 

To  ev'ry  aspen,  ever  ou  the  quiver. 

XXVII. 

Blest  with  a  season  of  transcendent  goodness, 
Thy  peasantry  are  reaping  their  abundance. 

Hemp,  oats,  and  barley,  midst  their  stony  rudeness. 
Stowing  away  in  chalets  their  redundance. 

Their  latest,  lightest  crop  of  hay  now  mowing, 

Their  stubble  fields  manured,  for  new  crops  sowing. 
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XXVIII. 

See,  far  below,  St.  Didier  !     Enshrined 

In  groves  of  walnuts,  chesnuts,  planes,  and  pines ! 
There,  where  the  tunnel's  through  the  mountain  mined, 

Fierce  Hannibal  once  marched  down  its  declines, 
Some  hundred  feet  above  the  foe  engaging, 
Some  hundred  feet  below  the  river  raging. 

XXIX. 

And  where  now  stand  the  Baths,  he  pitched  his  camp. 
Rejoiced  to  have  escaped  the  frost  and  snow, 

Right  glad  to  rest  from  such  a  weary  tramp. 
Well  pleased  to  have  repulsed  his  recent  foe. 

Right  glad  his  Alpine  passes  all  were  done, 

To  bask  at  will  in  an  Italian  sun. 

XXX. 

And  soon  his  camp  was  filled  with  friendly  peasants, 
Both  male  and  female,  bearing  on  their  backs 

Good  store  of  fruit  and  wine,  and  other  presents 
On  mules  and  donkeys  laden  with  their  sacks  ; 

And  droves  of  sheep  and  kine  fit  for  the  knife, 

And  a  fair  Virgin  for  the  Hero's  wife. 

XXXI. 

And  many  a  damsel  tarried  'neath  the  trees. 

And  found  a  welcome  from  the  swarthy  strangers, 

Their  shyness  passing  off  them  by  degrees, 
Forgetful  of  the  risk  of  future  dangers. 

And,  truth  to  tell,  full  many  a  nymph  resigned 

Her  hand  and  fealty  as  each  inclined. 
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XXXII. 

Far  doNvn  the  Val  d'Aosta  we  descry 

Our  onward  course  along  the  rattling  stream, 

Huge,  rocky  headlands,  naked  to  the  eye, 
Losing  their  tops  in  distance,  like  a  dream  ; 

And  here  and  there  the  Grivola  looks  down, 

On  which  some  jealous  cloud  appears  to  frown. 

XXXIII. 

Now  lofty  precipices  hang  o'erhead. 

And  monster  boulders  hoisted  one  on  other. 

Through  which  the  zigzag  stony  road  is  led. 
Putting  the  willing  teamsters  in  a  pother  ; 

With  snow-white  torrents  grand  cascading  down, 

As  if  the  towns  below  they  meant  to  drown. 

XXXIV. 

Again  the  Graian  Alps  come  into  view. 
Most  worthy  rivals  of  the  Pennine  chain  ! 

Towering  their  tops  into  the  azure  blue. 

And  domineering  o'er  each  straitened  plain ; 

The  Hunting  Ground  of  the  Galantuomo  ! 

Now  quartered  there  in  a  most  modest  dome ! 

XXXV. 

His  royal  dignities  all  left  behind, 

A  few  athletic  followers  around  him ! 
Free  from  restraint  as  is  the  Graian  wind. 

The  only  barriers,  the  cUffs  that  bound  him  ; 
Hard  fare  and  harder  toil  his  royal  pleasure, 
A  brace  of  bouquetins  his  greatest  treasure  ! 
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XXXVI. 

There  are  some  Royal  Roads  in  this  rough  world ! 

If  not  to  science,  yet  to  peaks  and  passes, 
Round  rocky  masses  from  the  steep  crags  hurled, 

Of  every  size,  from  churches  unto  asses, 
O'er  solid  ice  and  snow,  ravine  and  torrent, 
For  of  such  stops  His  Majesty's  abhorrent. 

xxxvii. 
Through  the  Grand  Paradis  good  bridle  paths 

Are  scarped  and  counterscarped  with  ample  skill, 
Giving  free  transit  up  and  down  each  strath, 

From  valley  o'er  to  valley  as  men  will ; 
The  Mountaineers  heap  blessings  on  his  head, 
As  they  the  King's  highways  in  comfort  tread. 

xxxviii. 
Right  royally  he  rides  his  sturdy  steed 

Cross  precipice  and  scar,  at  break  of  day ; 
Where  the  wild  ibex  and  the  chamois  feed. 

Where  novices  would  tremble  in  dismay  ; 
And  shoots  from  saddle  with  a  fatal  aim. 
And  keeps  his  larder  well  supplied  with  game. 

XXXIX. 

Last  night  a  storm  swept  o'er  his  tented  field, 
And  levelled  with  the  sod  each  canvas  hall, 

And  Majesty  for  once  was  forced  to  yield, 

And  Sauve  qici  peut  I   was  then  the  Royal  call ; 

Defeated,  not  disgraced,  he  fought  his  way 

Into  a  chalet  filled  with  new  mown  hay, 

Q 
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XL. 

And  made  his  bed  as  humble  mortals  make  it, 
Well  counterpaned  with  herbage  clean  and  dry; 

As  for  his  tent,  he  cried,  "  The  devil  take  it  ! " 

And  forthwith  turned  him  round  and  closed  each  eye, 

And  slept  till  daylight  dawned,  when  he  arose 

All  ready  dressed  in  his  last  evening's  clothes ! 

XLI. 

See  now  Aosta  (once  Augusta)  standing 

In  its  broad  valley,  walled  about  with  mountains 

Cloud  capped  and  snow  capped,  all  its  street  com- 
manding. 
And  pouring  through  them  their  transparent  fountains, 

At  times  impassable  from  lack  of  planks. 

Flooding  at  times  the  thresholds  in  their  pranks. 

XLII. 

Aosta  !     Little  hast  thou  done  to  render 

Thy  city  fit  to  live  in,  day  or  night, 
Each  citizen  is  nought  but  a  pretender, 

Thy  domiciles  are  all  in  sorry  plight ! 
Cracked,  crannied  and  askew  each  rubble  wall ! 
Gaunt,  rude  stone  fabrics,  tott'ring  to  their  fall 

XLIII. 

Under  the  monster  load  of  their  pent  roofs ; 

Their  gables  open  to  tlie  wind  and  rain  ; 
Thy  streets  fit  only  for  the  roughshod  hoofs 

Of  mules  and  donkeys,  three  or  four  in  train. 
Dragging  huge  carts  in  most  tremendous  rattle, 
\\\\.h  barely  room  to  pass  without  a  battle. 
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XLIV. 

Aosta  !  there  is  something  in  thy  clime, 

Or  in  thy  body  politic  quite  wrong  ! 
Thy  public  health  in  this  enlightened  time 

Is  far  below  the  standard,  and  the  strong 
Are  few  and  far  between,  even  in  thy  streets, 
And  human  frailty  oft  the  stranger  meets. 

XLV. 

Benignant  Nature,  with  indulgent  hand, 
A  paradise  has  given  you,  earth  and  sky ; 

Man  only  has  discredited  thy  land 

With  sickly  creatures,  painful  to  the  eye, 

Fit  only  roadside  charity  to  crave  ! 

Fit  only  for  an  hospital  or  grave  ! 

XLVI. 

Deformed  and  sickly  is  thy  population  ! 

One  fourth  part  idiotic,  of  each  sex  ! 
Most  loathsome  Cretins  gibber  on  each  station. 

Hobgoblin  like,  which  no  one  seems  to  vex  ; 
Such  they  were  made,  they  say,  such  let  them  die, 
However  hurtful  to  a  stranger's  eye. 

XLVII. 

This  may  be  thy  misfortune.    Pray  don't  start ! 

But  'tis  thy  fault  to  propagate  their  kind ! 
Why  not  asylum  them,  each  sex  apart  ? 

Why  to  thy  country's  welfare  be  so  blind  ? 
Lepers  of  old  were  treated  so,  you  know, 
And  leprosy  extinguished  at  a  blow  ! 

o  2 
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XLVIII. 

Far  other  men  and  women  trod  thy  city 

In  days  of  yore,  when  thy  old  gates  were  new ; 

When  Rome's  choice  legions,  destitute  of  pity, 
The  best  of  thy  Salassians  fiercely  slew. 

Degenerate  citizens  !     Assert  thy  fame. 

And  make  Aosta  worthy  of  thy  name  ! 

XLIX. 

Most  August  Arches  !     Most  stupendous  ruins ! 

Anterior  to  our  Era  in  antiquity  ! 
Saved  from  the  wreck  of  time  and  man's  ill-doings, 

Standing  uprightly,  showing  no  obliquity 
In  column,  wall,  or  keystone,  like  the  rocks 
Braving  the  tempest  and  the  earthquake's  shocks. 

L. 

Corroding  Time  has  eat  into  thy  stones, 

And  in  their  crannies  bees  and  bats  may  rest ; 

But  no  rude  patchwork  desecrates  their  bones, 
No  wall  and  ditch  their  symmetry  invest, 

And  when  each  fragile  city  hall  is  gone 

Down  to  the  dust,  thy  gates  will  stand  alone  ! 

LI. 

But  older  monuments  of  long  lost  eras 

Around  you  lie,  and  tell  their  wondrous  tale  ; 

(No  vague  traditions  filled  with  vague  chimeras) 
A  glacier  vast  once  slid  adown  thy  vale  ! 

With  minor  branches  from  each  mountain  flowing, 

Just  as  thy  rivers  do  within  our  knowing. 
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LII. 

The  ice  has  melted  !     The  moraines  remain  ! 

Unnaturally  bare,  like  hills  of  gravel ; 
There  we  can  count  them  all  along  the  plain, 

Up  whose  hard  sides  no  creeping  plant  can  travel, 
Commemorations  of  a  great  event 
Of  prehistoric  times,  to  History  lent ! 

LIII. 

In  later  days  a  spacious  inland  sea 

Spread  its  sweet  waters  o'er  thy  valley  wide, 

And  Tritons  of  the  deep,  in  their  high  glee, 
']\Iongst  giant  minnows  swam  in  stately  pride, 

^^^lilst  hybrid  monsters  squatted  on  the  shore. 

Or  dyed  the  waters  with  each  other's  gore ! 

LIV. 

But  all  destroying  Time  its  barrier  breaking, 
A  stagnant,  sickly  marshland  left  behind  ; 

That  part  of  it  is  left,  there's  no  mistaking, 
Yet  thy  dull  city's  to  the  evil  blind  ; 

Go,  drain  thy  jungle  !  purify  thy  soil ! 

And  bless  thy  people  by  some  weeks  of  toil ! 

LV. 

Adieu  Aosta !     Downward  wends  our  way, 
Through  rich  fertility,  'neath  laden  vines 

Festooning  o'er  our  heads  in  ripe  array. 
The  nurseries  of  celebrated  wines  ; 

Through  orchards  rich  in  apples,  plums  and  pears. 

Where  the  tall  maize  its  conic  cluster  bears. 
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LVI. 

Through  groves  of  walnuts,  where  the  trees  are  thrashed 
Like  malefactors,  to  throw  down  their  fruits  ; 

Through  groves  of  chesnuts,  where  the  nuts  are  dashed 
With  right  good  will  around  the  parent  roots  ; 

Through  fields  of  giant  hemp  and  giant  grain, 

Unknown  by  name,  in  patches  o'er  the  plain  ; 

LVI  I. 

Where  giant  creepers  crawl  around  each  field, 
Their  melons  large  as  bee-hives,  ripe  and  yellow  ; 

Some  half-a-dozen  on  each  plant  their  yield ; 
Each  owner  envied  as  a  lucky  fellow ; 

For  vegetable  marrow  in  good  store, 

Will  last  him  through  the  winter  months  and  more. 

LVIII. 

At  last  Chatillon  claims  a  passing  line, 

Perched  on  a  precipice  with  circumspection  ! 

Its  rocky  streets  upon  a  steep  incline, 
A  rampant  torrent  severing  each  section, 

A  high  bridge  spanning  the  abyss,  the  terror 

Of  timid  drivers  in  their  dread  of  error. 

LIX. 

Far  down  the  valley  ruined  castles  stand. 

Their  hoar  anticjuity  their  only  roof ; 
Once  on  a  time  they  sentinelled  the  land. 

And  kept  invading  myrmidons  aloof. 
For  there  the  mountains  on  the  Dora  close, 
As  if  to  check  the  advent  of  their  foes. 
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LX. 

There  stands  the  rocky  fortress  of  the  Bard ! 

Where  erst  the  Austrian  Eagles  had  their  nest, 
Fencing  it  round  with  provident  regard, 

Holding  the  Val  d'Aosta  in  arrest, 
Lording  it  o'er  its  people,  robbed,  enslaved. 
Claiming  their  all  where'er  their  banners  waved. 

LXI. 

Over  the  great  St.  Bernard  Pass,  victorious. 
Napoleon  there  was  forced  to  stand  at  bay ; 

His  downward  march  to  Italy  so  glorious. 
Was  there  disputed,  and  another  way 

Over  the  mountains  he  was  forced  to  take. 

And  in  his  footsteps  we  that  march  shall  make. 

LXII. 

Leaving  St.  Vincent  with  the  rising  sun, 
We  breasted  the  ascent  with  ardent  will ; 

The  pathway  zigzag,  causeway  badly  done. 

With  running  streamlets  dribbHng  down  each  hill ; 

Three  weary  hours  were  spent  in  the  ascent 

Before  we  reached  the  summit  of  the  pent. 

LXIII. 

And  there  a  tale  our  guide,  a  soldier,  told. 

How  the  proud  General,  his  vanguard  leading, 

Was  captured  by  some  Austrian  soldiers  bold. 
And  held  some  time  in  durance,  no  one  heedmg 

The  value  of  the  prize,  until  his  Guards 

Rushed  to  his  rescue  like  so  many  pards. 
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LXIV. 

Thence  down  the  Mount  de  Joux  his  rank  and  file, 

Artillery  and  cavalry,  descended  ; 
•His  foes  outwitting  by  this  subtile  wile; 

And  through  the  cairny  meads  of  Brusson  Avended, 
Then  up  the  Col  Ranzola  led  the  march, 
Through  groups  of  stunted  pines,  and  birch,  and  larch, 

LXV. 

And  called  a  halt  upon  the  mountain's  chine, 

Above  the  limits  of  all  vegetation. 
And  rations  served  out  for  his  men  to  dine, 

And  with  his  Staff  held  a  short  conversation, 
Then,  like  an  avalanche,  into  the  vale 
Of  Gressoney  he  dashed  in  long  detail. 

LXVI. 

Tremendous  was  the  depth  of  the  descent ! 

A  rugged  cow-track  all  he  had  to  follow. 
The  granite  rocks  o'erhead  by  thunder  rent, 

Depositing  big  boulders  in  each  hollow, 
And  prostrate  pine  trees  stretched  across  the  path. 
Full  many  a  time  incurred  his  fervent  wrath. 

LXVII. 

There,  in  the  Val  de  Lys,  he  pitched  his  camp. 

Upon  the  borders  of  the  gentle  river  ! 
And  wrote  despatches  by  the  midnight  lamp, 

Then  slept  within  his  cloak  without  a  quiver ; 
A  silken  handkerchief  around  his  head, 
A  grassy  turf  his  carpet  and  his  bed. 
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LXVIII. 

At  early  dawn  of  morn,  when  all  was  still, 

Save  when  the  river  murmured  o'er  the  stones, 

Save  where  the  torrents  tumbled  from  each  hill, 
His  bugles  pealed  aloud  their  silver  tones, 

And  down  the  Val  de  Lys  they  marched  away, 

And  there  we'll  leave  them  till  some  future  day. 

LXIX. 

We've  read  of  Happy  Valleys  in  our  days, 
Sequestered  in  ihe  mountains,  distant  far 

From  the  wild  world  of  man,  and  man's  affrays, 
Standing  untainted  under  its  own  star. 

Here  one  we  find  in  Gressoney  the  green. 

The  centre  of  this  sylvan  peaceful  scene. 

LXX. 

Two  mountain  ranges  of  transcendent  stature, 
Dappled  with  pine-woods,  wall  it  East  and  West, 

Sacred  to  silence  and  mysterious  Nature  ; 

Where  nought  but  snow  and  clouds  can  find  a  rest, 

Where  nought  but  bouquetins  and  chamois  stray. 

Where  the  fierce  eagle  cleaves  his  airy  way. 

LXXI. 

Far  to  the  North,  their  grand  perspective  blending, 
High  crags  on  crags,  huge  Alps  on  Alps  arise ; 

Old  Monte  Rosa  its  bright  glories  lending, 
Its  snowy  summits  heaving  to  the  skies. 

Whilst  new  born,  earth  born  clouds  form  and  reform. 

The  harbinger?  of  an  approaching  storm. 
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LXXII. 
Germans  by  language,  but  Italian  born, 

Their  habits  pastoral,  their  Faith  from  Rome  ! 
Their  stately  domiciles  the  strath  adorn, 

Each  village  having  its  own  church  and  dome. 
Easy  their  ways  and  means.  A  handsome  race  ! 
Worthy  romantic  vales  like  this  to  grace ! 

LXXIII. 

The  Vaterland  of  many  a  hopeful  youth. 
Sent  forth  to  push  his  fortune  in  the  world, 

His  stock-in-trade  his  "  steadiness  and  truth," 
"  Ich  dien  "  his  motto,  o'er  his  head  unfurled  : 

Oft  spared  where  he  was  born  to  end  his  days, 

The  subject  of  his  fellow  townsmen's  praise. 

LXXIV. 

Up  in  the  morning  early,  on  a  mule 

We've  mounted  to  assist  us  up  the  pass, 

The  OUen  !     A  most  lengthy  up  hill  pull, 
The  brute  as  cross  and  stubborn  as  an  ass  ! 

Making  his  back  a  penance  hard  to  bear, 

Sulking  at  times,  and  forcing  us  to  swear. 

LXXV. 

The  matin  bells  all  up  the  vale  are  ringing. 
In  chorus  joining  in  one  thankful  hymn  ; 

And  "  Bonny  Lasses  "  at  the  hay  are  singing. 
The  milking  pails  some  filling  to  the  brim  ; 

Whilst  herds  of  sheep  and  goats  in  disarray. 

Along  the  footpaths  eat  their  upland  way. 
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LXXVI, 

What  loads  of  timber  lie  around  each  dwelling, 
Ready  for  burning,  building,  palisading  ! 

Here  wood  is  got  for  little  but  the  felling. 
One  man  another  in  its  transit  aiding ; 

And  mills  are  busy  all  throughout  the  strath. 

Sawing  it  up  for  planking,  beams  or  lathe. 

LXXVI  I. 

Now  Monte  Rosa  standing  all  sublime 

In  snow  and  sunshine  robed  in  grand  display 

Is  full  before  us,  as  its  spurs  we  climb, 
With  promise  of  a  tolerable  day ; 

The  glacier  de  Lys  at  length  in  view, 

Feeding  the  torrent  from  its  bosom  blue. 

LXXVIII. 

No  peaks  nor  precipices  cut  the  sky, 
A  rolling  ocean  swell  appears  the  snow, 

Where  demigods  might  dance,  or  fairies  fly 
Beyond  the  reach  of  an  aspiring  crow ; 

So  near  we  thought  at  times  we  could  descry 

Some  tourist  on  the  top  with  naked  eye. 

LXXIX. 

Four  long,  long  hours  we  rode  o'er  turf  and  rock, 
O'er  footpath,  and  o'er  no  path,  aye  ascending  ; 

The  summit  seeming  our  hot  mule  to  mock, 
The  stony  zigzags  to  have  got  no  ending, 

A  dribbhng  rill  the  only  thing  to  show 

The  right  direction,  with  some  bits  of  snow. 


OD 
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LXXX. 

Just  as  the  mountain  its  stupendous  vastness 
Unfolded  to  the  gaze  its  greatest  glory, 

A  peal  of  thunder  from  some  distant  fastness, 
Unsettled  all  the  tenour  of  our  story, 

A  cloud  of  misty  darkness  closed  around, 

Darkness  that  seemed  to  fall  upon  the  ground. 

LXXXI. 

Dismounting  then  by  force,  we  scrambled  up 
O'er  beds  of  schist  and  slate,  just  like  a  quarry; 

Treating  ourselves  unto  a  stirrup  cup. 

The  damp  and  cold  forbidding  us  to  tarry. 

Until  we  reached  the  Col  in  breathless  glee, 

Eight  thousand  feet  and  more  above  the  sea. 

•Lxxxn. 

Like  a  huge  hump  upon  a  camel's  back, 
A  monster  boulder  lay  upon  the  ridge  ! 

A  chaos  all  around  us,  blue  and  black ! 
No  living  creature,  not  an  ant  or  midge, 

Not  even  a  lichen  crept  upon  the  stones, 

All,  all  was  barren  as  a  cairn  of  bones ! 

LXXXIII. 

Descensus  est  Avcrni  facilis. 

So  said  old  Virgil,  but  we  disagree  ; 
A  more  infernal  down  hill  road  than  this 

No  one  could  find  in  all  wide  Italie  ! 
Three  mortal  hours  we  spent  in  getting  down 
Unto  Alagna  and  its  little  town  ! 
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LXXXIV. 

Remote  from  the  great  world,  the  last  lone  village 
In  this  sequestered  vale,  with  mountains  towering 

High  over  head,  destructive  to  thy  tillage, 
With  misty  clouds  above  them  ever  lowering, 

With  a  wild  torrent  deafening  thy  ears, 

And  adding  nightly  to  thy  daily  fears, 

LXXXV. 

Alagna !     Gladly  do  we  share  thy  dangers, 

And  claim  a  resting-place  in  thy  hotel, 
(A  summer  rendezvous  for  lowland  strangers 

Worthy  a  larger,  richer  clientele), 
Where  far  from  heat,  and  dust,  and  busthng  life. 
Thy  visitors  can  bid  a  truce  to  strife. 

LXXXV  I. 

Alas !     Thy  summer  season  short  is  done, 

And  Equinoctial  weather  is  at  hand, 
Short  is  the  visitation  of  thy  sun, 

And  welcome  on  the  hearth  a  burning  brand  ; 
To  lower  altitudes  adown  thy  vale 
We'll  wend  our  way,  and  warmer  regions  hail. 

LXXXVII. 

Nestled  amidst  thy  chesnut  mountains  green  ! 

Presiding  o'er  the  meeting  of  thy  waters 
That  tear  their  way  rude  rocky  banks  between. 

Where    bleach    their   homespun   webs   thy    thrifts- 
daughters, 
Varallo !  Sacred  to  the  martyred  saints, 
With  church  bells  ever  ringing  their  complaints. 
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LXXXVIII. 

Enough  they  are  to  waken  even  the  dead  ! 

No  living  man  can  stand  the  dread  appeal ! 
Shaking  his  very  bones  upon  his  bed ! 

Driving  him  to  abjure  each  bell  hung  wheel, 
Which  robs  him  of  his  sleep,  even  of  his  dreams, 
And  keeps  each  fretful  child  in  constant  screams. 

LXXXIX. 

Whilst  badly  rested  shopmen  are  unclosing 

Their  pond'rous  doors,  and  spreading  out  their  wares, 

Let's  mount  the  Sacro  Monte  so  imposing, 
Just  like  a  citadel  its  ramps  and  stairs, 

With  stately  church  and  chapels  all  around, 

Each  standing  wide  apart  on  its  own  ground. 

xc. 

A  New  Jerusalem  !     A  Holy  Shrine  ! 

Beato  Bernardino  Fondatore! 
Set  like  a  light  upon  the  Val  to  shine. 

And  Gospel  texts  proclaim  with  greater  glory. 
A  place  of  pilgrimage  in  days  of  yore, 
With  Plenary  Indulgences  in  store. 

xci. 
Here  all  the  mysteries  of  Christianity 

In  figures  large  as  life  are  kept  for  view ! 
A  chapter  in  each  chapel !     No  profanity 

Appearing  in  the  works  to  life  so  true. 
Where  both  the  sculptor's  and  the  painter's  hand, 
In  rival  excellence  all  eyes  command. 
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XCII. 
But  painters,  sculptors,  bishops,  popes  in  vain 

Have  done  their  best  to  have  its  rites  observed ! 
Each  visitor  now  sees  with  poignant  pain, 

That  pilgrims  from  its  beaten  track  have  swerved  ; 
Neglect,  decay,  irreverence  are  there. 
And  few  and  far  between  the  fervent  prayer. 

XCIII. 

Luino's  and  Ferrari's  frescoed  walls 

Varallo  sees  decaying  bit  by  bit ; 
Such  vandalism  no  one  here  appals, 

Enough  for  them  their  eminence  is  ^vrit 
On  the  long  rolls  of  fame.     Their  Works  may  perish, 
For  strangers  only  seem  their  worth  to  cherish. 

xciv. 

'Tis  not  enough  a  statue  thus  to  raise 

Unto  Ferrari,  worthy  of  his  fame ; 
Frescoes  above  all  price,  above  all  praise, 

Are  peeling  off  thy  walls  much  to  thy  shame  ; 
Go,  give  protection  ere  it  is  too  late, 
And  save  the  credit  of  thy  church  and  state. 

xcv. 

Is  the  Grand  Art  of  Fresco  doomed  to  fall 

Into  despised  unmerited  neglect  ? 
Few  artists  now  immortalise  a  wall ! 

The  world  is  wanting  in  its  due  respect ! 
Go  and  preserve  what  you  have  got,  and  hope 
That  new  Ferraris  will  receive  new  scope. 
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XCVI. 

Monastic  Halls  !     Abofles  of  monks  of  old, 
Sacred  to  barefoot  friars,  and  to  prayer  ! 

Which  outside  sinners,  howsoever  bold. 

Dared  not  even  enter,  far  less  claim  a  chair  ; 

Where  mystic  rites  were  secretly  performed, 

And  Heaven's  high  citadel  was  sometimes  stormed, 

xcvii. 
How  changed  in  all !     How  changed  thy  very  name 

A  grand  Albergo  hast  thou  now  become  ! 
Where  the  great  busy  boist'rous  world  can  claim 

Shelter  and  sustenance,  amidst  the  hum 
Of  hungry  men  and  women,  unawares 
Rushing  in  bevies  up  and  down  thy  stairs. 

XCVIII. 

Of  old  they  had  their  day  !     Italia  groaned 

Under  the  burden  of  such  idle  men  ! 
The  citizens  oppressed,  too  oft  bemoaned 

The  waste  of  public  means  beyond  their  ken, 
Till  Legislation  bent  on  their  relief. 
Such  nurseries  of  sloth  shut  up  in  brief. 

xcix. 
All  Nature  now  is  changed !     The  Alps  and  snow, 

And  birch  and  pine  have  vanished  from  the  view  j 
More  genial  the  morning  breezes  blow, 

More  heavy  on  the  herbage  lies  the  dew  ; 
The  Sesia  more  stately  rolls  along 
Its  crystal  tide,  the  richest  plains  among. 
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C. 

The  soil  abounds  in  grain,  in  fruit,  and  flowers, 
And  men  contented  find  their  hopes  fulfilled ; 

The  thirsty  earth,  refreshed  with  recent  showers, 
For  many  a  future  crop  is  being  tilled  ; 

Here  even  the  mountains  yield  an  autumn  crop, 

And  chesnuts  by  the  sackful  daily  drop. 

CI. 

Now  is  the  vintage !     The  o'erladen  vines 
Most  gladly  yield  their  bunches  to  the  hand  ; 

And  vats  or  hogsheads,  as  each  one  inclines. 
Arrayed  on  carts  around  the  vine3'ards  stand, 

Heaped  overhead  in  prodigal  excess, 

Ready  for  transport  to  the  nearest  press. 

CII. 

Now  the  scene  shifts  !     Another  landscape  rises  t 
A  lake  and  lofty  mountains  come  in  view ! 

A  castled  Isle  the  traveller  surprises, 
A  city  rising  from  the  waters  blue, 

Neat  little  villas  sentinel  the  strand, 

A  Sacro  Monte  in  supreme  command. 

cm. 
That  is  the  Lake  of  Orta  !     That  the  Isle 

On  which  Saint  Julius  preached  to  Pagan  swains  ; 
A  sacred  temple  there  he  built  the  while, 

And  there  yet  rest  in  peace  his  last  remains ; 
Just  like  a  bit  of  Venice  seems  the  Island, 
Floating  upon  the  Lago  seems  the  dry  land. 
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CIV. 
Built  to  the  water's  edge,  the  tiny  town 

Is  with  a  church  and  seminary  crowned, 
But  all  its  antique  prestige  and  renown 

Have  passed  away.     Few  tenants  there  are  found, 
Plundered,  despised,  deserted,  in  decay. 
The  visitor  now  treads  it  in  dismay  ! 

cv. 

Just  like  a  rookery  by  crows  forsaken, 

Where  bats  and  sparrows  hold  each  empty  nest ; 
Its  sacred  institutions  sapped  and  shaken. 

Against  their  naked  poverty  protest ; 
Hereditary  bankruptcy  assailed  them. 
And,  truth  to  tell,  scarce  any  one  bewailed  them ! 

cvi. 

But  human  nature  its  old  homesteads  shifting, 
Has  found  a  better  outlet  for  its  peo])le  ; 

These  mighty  mills  adown  the  vale,  uplifting 

Their  roofs  to  heaven,  high  as  that  church's  steeple, 

Proclaim  that  Industry  now  holds  in  hand 

The  power  and  produce  of  the  smiling  land. 

CVII. 

Once  more  fomiliar  mountains,  hills,  and  dales, 
And  peopled  shores,  and  waters  blue  appear, 

Lake  Maggiore  and  its  swelling  sails. 
The  Borromean  Isles  to  tourists  dear. 

Clear,  trickling  streamlets  whisp'ring  down  each  glade  ; 

The  Alps  in  their  first  winter-robes  arrayed. 
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CVIII. 

The  sear  and  yellow  leaf  on  shrub  and  tree 
Declare  the  summer  season  in  decline  ; 

Low  lie  the  clouds  of  mist  upon  the  lea, 
And  naked  on  the  'spaliers  hangs  the  vine, 

Exhausted  Nature  from  her  labour  rests, 

Waiting  in  patience  Heaven's  supreme  behests. 

cix. 
We  too  shall  rest !     We've  written  now  enough, 

More  than  enough,  perhaps  some  men  may  think, 
'Tis  for  the  World  to  read  it,  or  rebuff, 

We've  done  our  best  with  paper,  pen,  and  ink. 
We  too  exhausted  seek  serene  repose. 
And  bring  another  Canto  to  a  close. 


R  2 
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CAJS/TO  TENTH. 

I. 

Sated  with  mountain  scenery  sublime, 
Let  us  descend  into  the  World  of  Art ! 

Where  the  Grand  Masters  of  the  olden  time, 
In  ev'ry  excellence  once  played  a  part ; 

When  ev'ry  city  had  its  blazing  star, 

Its  minor  modem  lights  transcending  far. 

II. 
Once  more  Milano  thy  Triumphant  Arch 

We  enter  on  our  feet,  in  humble  guise, 
Through  which  an  Emperor  was  wont  to  march, 

And  flaunt  his  eagled  ensigns  to  the  skies, 
Built  to  commemorate  his  warlike  name, 
And  to  posterity  transmit  thy  shame. 

III. 

But  what  the  Uncle  raised  to  his  own  glory. 
The  Nephew  has  inscribed  unto  the  Nation. 

Magenta,  Solferino,  great  in  story. 

Raised  thee  from  bondage  to  thy  proper  station ; 

The  old  inscription  from  its  walls  effaced. 

Is  by  a  grateful  new  one  now  replaced. 
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IV. 
Thus  even  Triumphal  Arches  their  vocations 

Change  with  the  strange  events  of  peace  or  war  ! 
Once  for  the  fall,  now  for  the  rise  of  Nations  ; 

Once  for  a  falling,  now  a  rising  star : 
The  same  proud  pile  of  marble  representing 
Alternate  fates,  with  candour  unrelenting. 

V. 

No  Arch  more  beautiful  in  this  wide  world 
Its  gates  ere  opened  to  a  conqueror's  car. 

Greece,  Carthage,  Rome,  their  banners  ne'er  unfurled 
On  such  a  perch  to  hail  their  gods  of  war, 

A  portal  worthy  of  Italia's  crown, 

Worthy  her  rising  fame  and  past  renown. 

VI. 

Now  the  old  city  opens  her  new  mart. 

Her  shopmen's  palaces,  and  grand  arcades. 

Masoned  with  granite,  splendid  in  its  art. 

Through  which  a  wond'ring  multitude  parades, 

In  strict  obedience  unto  her  laws, 

Paying  their  tribute  in  prolonged  applause. 

VII. 

Too  long  in  cabins,  holes,  and  hovels  pent, 
Her  citizens  reclaim  their  pride  of  place  ; 

Their  dingy  brick  walls,  threadbare,  soiled,  and  rent, 
Replacing  with  new  halls  of  greater  grace. 

Reform,  Renaissance,  is  the  people's  cry. 

With  ancient  prestige  beaming  in  each  eye. 
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VIII. 
Her  very  workmen  chant  their  country's  praise, 

As  to  and  from  their  work  they  pace  along  ; 
Ifalia  Viva  !  is  the  shout  they  raise, 

In  chorus  chanted,  musical  and  strong ; 
A  Tutti  Liberia,  from  sea  to  sea 
Italia  Unita  shall  be  free ! 

IX. 

This  is  the  day  devoted  to  the  dead, 

To  fond  remembrances  of  friends  now  gone  ! 

What  multitudes  the  Campo  Santo  tread 
In  solemn  silence  round  each  sacred  stone ! 

New  chaplets  and  immortelles  on  them  throwing, 

Weeding  the  flowers  and  shrubs  around  them  growing. 

X. 

Trimming  their  lamps  the  long  night  through  to  burn, 
Clearing  the  railings  of  their  last  year's  rust, 

Brushing  the  cobwebs  from  each  classic  urn, 
Washing  the  mildew  from  some  marble  bust 

Of  well-beloved  husband,  child,  or  wife. 

More  beautiful,  more  durable  than  life ! 

XI. 

What  feeling  !     What  affection  have  we  here  ! 

What  true  devotion  in  each  fervent  prayer ! 
What  gratitude  infused  into  that  tear  ! 

What  thankfulness  for  that  revered  one's  care  ! 
What  grief  for  lovers  lost  in  early  youth  ! 
What  anguish  for  abandoned  troth  and  truth  ! 
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XII. 

But  death  relents  not.     Open  graves  are  standing 
All  ready  for  new  tenants,  young  or  old. 

A  new  procession  comes,  all  eyes  commanding, 
And  treads  its  way  upon  the  upheaved  mould, 

Amidst  the  flare  of  candles  dimly  burning, 

Ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to  dust  returning. 

XIII. 

Now  winter,  sunny  winter  has  begun. 

With  all  the  clemency  of  Italic, 
Warm  are  the  rays  of  the  meridian  sun. 

But  cold  the  nights  are,  biting  to  the  ee; 
Lulled  are  the  winds,  and  gently  falls  the  leaf, 
Imparting  to  the  mind  a  sense  of  grief. 

XIV. 

All  Nature  now  is  changed !     The  autumn  skies, 
Eclipsed  by  drenching  fogs,  are  lost  to  sight ; 

The  stars,  the  moon,  the  sun,  hid  from  our  eyes. 
Withhold  their  wonted  welcome,  cheering  hght  ; 

Cold,  comfortless,  and  dismal  is  the  gloom. 

And  a  wood-fire  grateful  in  one's  room. 

XV. 

Laden  with  raiment  looks  each  shiv'ring  wight. 
The  lieges  wrapt  in  furs  up  to  the  mouth  ; 

'Tis  time  for  birds  of  passage  to  take  flight. 
And  wing  their  way  to  the  more  genial  south ; 

Each  weeping  willow  desolate  appears. 

In  nakedness,  in  mildew,  and  in  tears ! 
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XVI. 
Each  cafe  indoors  has  withdrawn  each  chair, 

And  the  Grand  Brera  is  at  last  deserted  ; 
And  masters  of  hotels  are  in  despair, 

Their  summer  gains  far  less  than  was  expected  ; 
And  the  l>eau  monde  flock  in  from  country  quarters, 
Wrapt  up  in  fur  cloaks,  like  so  many  Tartars, 

XVII. 

Once  more  through  Lombardy's  flat  fields  we  rail, 
Flooded  with  water,  fresh  from  some  canal. 

Upon  whose  placid  tide  large  barges  sail, 

With  lumbering  waggons  loading  on  each  mall, 

And  teams  of  giant  oxen  on  each  hand, 

And  gangs  of  spadesmen  turning  up  the  land. 

XVIII. 

One  last  look  more,  one  long  and  lingering  look, 
We've  cast  on  the  Certosa,  and  each  wonder, 

Its  frescoes,  sculptures,  paintings,  like  a  book 
Thrown  open  to  the  tourist,  who  can  ponder 

On  all  that  Art  and  excellence  supply, 

On  all  most  worthy  of  a  cultured  eye. 

•     XIX. 

Something,  at  least,  the  monks  have  left  behind, 
Worthy  their  better  fortune,  better  fame  ; 

If  silence  ruled  their  tongues,  if  they  were  blind 
To  all  the  outward  world  of  sin  and  shame, 

They  fashioned  with  their  hands  these  Works  of  Art, 

In  all  or  part  of  which  they  took  a  part. 
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XX. 

What  ails  thee  Old  Pavia  ?     Why  so  blank 

On  the  grand  chart  of  progress  ?     Art  thou  poor  ? 

Art  thou  bound  over  not  to  spend  a  franc 

Beyond  thy  utmost  wants  ?     Why  shut  thy  door 

'Gainst  all  reforms,  improvements,  and  amenities  ? 

Why  thus  expose  thy  culpable  obscenities  ? 

XXI. 

Would  that  Vespasian  could  come  again 
To  tax  thy  urinals  and  frame  new  laws !  <^' 

To  teach  more  decency  to  thy  rude  men. 
And  purify  thy  streets,  with  the  applause 

Of  the  affronted  fair  sex,  at  each  corner 

Obliged  to  see  the  habits  of  some  scorner. 

XXII. 

Thine  Inns  are  worse  than  filthy !     Thy  Hotels 
As  filthy  as  thine  Inns  !     Unwashed,  unswept ! 

Each  courtyard  corner  a  true  story  tells 
That  sanitary  laws,  are  badly  kept, 

Thy  fowls  roost  overhead  against  all  rules. 

And  all  that  pass  beneath  them  must  be  fools. 

XXIII. 

The  dust  and  glamour  of  the  middle  ages 

Still  cloud  thy  ceilings  and  encrust  thy  walls  ! 

In  spite  of  all  thy  saints  and  all  thy  sages, 
That  drone  in  churches,  or  in  college  halls, 

'Tis  time  to  rub  thine  eyes,  and  gird  thy  loins, 

And  spend  a  part  of  thy  long  hoarded  coins. 
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XXIV. 
Now  cross  we  the  Ticino,  now  the  Po  ! 

Both  mighty  streams,  though  low  and  humbled  down, 
Their  main  support  the  dew  and  melted  snow, 

The  pumpings,  and  the  drainings  of  each  town ; 
Canals  and  rice-fields  drawing  on  each  shore, 
And  autumn  rain-clouds  holding  back  their  store. 

XXV. 

But  now  the  Apennines  dim  in  the  distance, 
Like  rising  hopes  appear  to  come  and  go ; 

Now  lost  to  sight,  now,  with  the  sun's  assistance, 
Assuming  fomi  and  substance  and  warm  glow ; 

And  now  the  mountains  from  the  mists  arise. 

And  stand  triumphant  to  admiring  eyes. 

XXVI. 

No  precipices,  rugged  rocks,  or  peaks, 

Afilict  the  azure  sky  !     No  pines  are  there  ! 

No  new  fallen  snow  has  chilled  their  saffron  cheeks, 
A  chesnut  mantle  is  the  robe  they  wear. 

So  soft,  so  warm,  so  beautifully  brown. 

As  painted  by  a  hand  of  Cuyp's  renown. 

XXVII. 

"Voghera,"  cries  the  guard!     A  railway  junction 
On  the  Mont  Cenis  line,  the  Indian  line  ! 

There  comes  the  Indian  Mail  without  perfunction, 
With  judges,  majors,  and  cadets  in  fine. 

Merchants  and  planters,  civil  engineers, 

And  spinsters  not  a  few,  of  tender  years. 
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XXVIII. 

Old  Generals  returing  to  command, 

Young  heroes  from  sick  furlough,  with  their  brides. 
The  spick  and  span,  the  best  of  British  land, 

Ready  to  meet  whatever  fate  betides, 
Or  die  with  honour  on  the  tented  field, 
Timor  Abes  to  graven  on  each  shield. 

XXIX. 

What  love  and  hope,  and  glory  and  ambition. 

Mingle  together  in  each  fervent  brain  ! 
What  fame  and  fortune,  and  what  proud  position, 


Rise  like  dissolving  views,  perhaps  as  vain 


What  unforeseen  misfortunes,  griefs  and  fears, 
What  sickbeds,  deathbeds  through  their  future  years  ! 

XXX. 

And  now  along  the  mountain's  hem  we  hie, 
Past  many  a  village  perched  on  many  a  hill ; 

Cross  many  a  torrent,  empty  all  and  dry, 
Or  shrunk  into  a  dribbling  crystal  rill ; 

Yet  boasting  bridges  half  a  furlong  long, 

Of  masonry  as  elegant  as  strong. 

XXXI. 

Now  pass  we  Piacenza  and  its  walls, 

Its  ramps  and  ditches,  shells  and  palisades ; 

And  Parma  with  its  empty  palace  halls, 
Its  picture  galleries  and  grand  arcades  ; 

And  Old  Bologna,  prosperous  as  ever ; 

And  up  the  Rheno,  now  a  languid  river. 
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XXXII. 

And  o'er  the  Apennines,  through  tunnels  endless, 
O'er  bridges  numberless,  and  deep  ravines; 

By  many  a  low  cot,  sacred  to  the  friendless, 
Past  marble  villas,  and  through  cypress  scenes, 

And  reached  Firenze  at  the  close  ot  day, 

Firenze,  ever  lovely,  ever  gay  ! 

XXXIII. 

"  Let  Florence  flourish,"  is  the  motto  here ; 

And  Florence  flourishes  from  day  to  day, 
Her  public  spirit  and  her  grand  career 

Each  stranger  must  respect,  and  tribute  pay 
Unto  her  citizens  for  forward  movements, 
New  Institutions  and  new  grand  improvements. 

XXXIV. 

Here  autumn  lingers  still,  though  short  the  day. 
Its  green  old  leaves  resisting  winter's  order, 

Affectionately  clinging  to  each  spray, 

With  roses  blushing  o'er  each  boxwood  border  ; 

Tempting  the  idler  to  a  twilight  walk 

Under  the  full  bright  moon  and  have  a  talk. 

XXXV. 

Warm  has  the  season  been,  with  scanty  showers, 
The  Amo  scarce  can  ripple  o'er  its  stones, 

And  thirsty  are  its  shrubberies  and  flowers ; 
But  heavy  dew  for  scantiness  atones. 

Refreshing  drooping  herbage  like  a  balm, 

One  seems  to  hear  it  fall,  all  is  so  calm  ! 
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XXXVI. 

And  vesper  bells  the  Virgin's  praise  are  ringing, 
The  distance  lending  softness  to  the  sound ; 

And  Philomel  her  evening  hymn  is  singing, 

And  glowworms  light  their  lamps  along  the  ground, 

And  cunning  spiders  their  new  webs  are  spinning. 

And  blear-eyed  bats  their  supper  are  beginning. 

XXXVII. 

And  many  a  britzka  creeps  along  the  strand, 
The  warm  a/  fresco  tempting  dames  to  loll ; 

And  many  a  fair  one  leaves  her  seat  so  grand, 
Regardless  of  the  damp,  to  have  a  stroll 

With  some  dear  husband  or  inamorato. 

Lisping  that  sweetest,  dearest  word,  Amato. 

xxxviii. 

Now  comes  the  closing  of  the  olden  year  ! 

Nature,  like  man,  a  settlement  is  making. 
Her  debts  of  rain  and  snow,  in  long  arrear, 

She's  showVing  on  the  earth.     A  torrent  making 
Of  every  empty  channel  and  ravine, 
Flooding  each  dusty  plain  with  silver  sheen. 

XXXIX. 

The  Amo,  now  refreshed,  full  to  the  brim, 
Rolls  through  the  city  with  majestic  pride, 

And  torn  down  shrubs  and  trees  adown  it  swim, 
And  barges  safety  seek  upon  the  side, 

And  Quidnuncs  speculate  upon  the  chances 

Of  overflowing  as  its  tide  advances. 
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XL. 

The  Apennines  are  now  envvreathed  in  snow  ! 

The  rain-clouds  rivalling  in  tint  and  glory, 
Fiesole  can  scarce  a  green  patch  show, 

Its  heathy  hilltops  powdered  o'er  and  hoary, — ■ 
Fiesole  renowned  in  times  of  yore 
For  deeds  of  arms  and  astronomic  lore. 

XLI. 

There  Galileo  scanned  the  heavenly  spheres, 
The  Universe  unfolding  to  this  world ! 

The  suns,  the  moons,  the  stars,  amidst  the  fears 
Of  Vatican  injunction  on  him  hurled! 

And  taught  that  this  our  globe  was  but  a  clod 

'Midst  the  more  mighty  wondrous  Works  of  God  ! 

XLII. 

That  suns  and  moons  and  stars, unnamed,  unnumbered, 
Revolved  in  harmony  throughout  all  space ; 

That  monkish  legends,  which  their  orbs  encumbered, 
Were  all  a  misconception  and  disgrace ; 

When  priests  and  pope,  united  in  their  errors, 

Dared  to  proscribe  the  truth  with  all  their  terrors  ! 

XLIII. 

The  Holy  Father  seated  on  his  throne, 

Extorting  abnegation  and  retraction  ! 
Compelling  him,  on  pain  of  death,  to  own 

That  his  philosophy  was  an  infraction 
Of  all  that  popes  had  ever  taught  as  true. 
And  that  mere  nonsense  were  his  doctrines  new  ! 
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XLIV. 

But  Truth  prevailed,  and  Galileo's  fame 

In  Astronomic  Science  is  renowned  ! 
And  the  Infallible,  to  his  great  shame. 

With  obloquy,  so  well  deserved,  was  crowned, 
And  Galileo's  name  like  a  bright  star 
Amidst  old  Will  o'  Wisps,  outshines  them  far. 

XLV. 

Now  burly  winter  has  blown  out  his  breath, 
And  prostrate  lies  upon  the  clay  cold  earth ; 

But  many  a  bright  eye  has  been  closed  by  death, 
Far  from  its  kindred  and  its  place  of  birth  ; 

Mortality,  even  here,  makes  out  its  bills 

'Gainst  tourists,  and  'gainst  natives  as  it  wills. 

XLVI. 

And  buds  and  blossoms  welcome  back  the  spring. 
And  clear  blue  skies  o'erarch  its  car  advancing  ; 

And  through  the  woods  the  notes  of  warblers  ring. 
And  warmer  suns  on  their  bare  boughs  are  glancing. 

And  the  new  moon  its  horoscope  adorns. 

And  for  a  frontlet  lends  its  crescent  horns. 

XLVII. 

And  mirth  and  dance,  and  revelry  begin. 
Each  man  rejoicing  with  his  fellowmen 

In  bombast  masquerade,  mock  pomp  and  din, 
And  the  old  carnival  has  come  again. 

And  witty  words  and  bonbons  fly  about. 

And  would  be  wagsters  fellow  waglins  flout. 
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XLVIII. 

At  this  gay  season  each  one  is  a  boy  ! 

As  men  were  boys  when  Greece  and  Rome  were 
young, 
When  stood  the  Walls  of  Babylon  and  Troy, 

When  David's  harp  on  Sion's  hill  was  strung, — 
Such  as  they  yet  are  found  in  Hindostan, 
Fools  for  the  Hoolie,  mountebanks  each  man  ! 

XLIX. 

And  well  they  may  rejoice  !     Cold  is  the  soul 
That  warms  not,  welcomes  not  the  Infant  Year, 

That  starts  not  with  fresh  vigour  from  its  goal, 
As  on  the  year  deceased  he  drops  a  tear ; 

New  prospects  rising,  better  hopes  before  him, 

New  lucky  stars  resplendent  hanging  o'er  him. 

L. 

Siena  !  Seated  on  thy  sandy  hills, 

Thy  mediaeval  majesty  around  thee, 
Surviving  all  the  sublunary  ills 

Of  famine,  pestilence,  and  war  that  crowned  thee. 
Shrunk  to  a  skeleton  appears  thy  city, 
A  dragon's  skeleton,  a  theme  for  pity ! 

LI. 

Thy  palaces  and  streets  are  standing  still 
As  stood  they  in  thy  days  of  greatest  glory  ! 

Like  steps  of  stairs  ascending  each  steep  hill. 
Changed  but  in  name,  piled  storey  over  storey, 

Their  deep  foundations  groaning  'neath  their  loads. 

But  half  inhabited  thy  best  abodes  ! 
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LII, 

Thy  population  dwindled  to  a  fraction 

Of  what  you  lost  in  the  appalling  plague  ! 

Thy  people  sunk  in  spirit  and  inaction  ! 

The  plague  might  yet  be  here,  all  seems  so  vague. 

By  twos  and  threes  the  townsmen  that  one  meets, 

In  thy  piazzas  or  thy  crooked  streets. 

LIII. 

Yet  marble-crests  of  great  men  crowd  thy  halls, 
And  their  ancestral  deeds  are  known  to  fame, 

In  camps  or  courts,  or  in  cathedral  stalls  ; 

Thy  merchant-princes  are  all  kno^vn  by  name. 

Thy  popes  and  painters,  sculptors,  men  of  letters, 

Have  made  posterity  their  deepest  debtors ! 

LIV. 

Unmerited  misfortunes  sometimes  mar 

The  prestige  of  a  city  as  of  man. 
They  know  not  how  or  why.     Some  evil  star 

Leading  them  to  perdition,  till  the  span 
Of  their  existence  is  cut  short  by  death. 
Some  mischief  dogging  them  to  their  last  breath. 

LV. 

If  commerce,  wealth,  and  consequence  have  left  thee 
To  languish  on  thy  hill-tops,  far  niente, 

If  of  thy  birthright  merchants  have  bereft  thee, 

And  with  dry  husks  have  filled  thy  Horn  of  Plenty, 

The  rising  generation  yet  can  find 

Abundant  sustentation  for  their  mind. 

s 
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LVI. 
Thy  university  and  public  schools 

Are  now  thy  wealth  !     Italia  sends  her  sons 
To  be  instructed  in  all  useful  rules ; 

Thy  hoards  of  unproductive  monks  and  nuns 
Replacing  with  a  useful  generation, 
The  future  ornaments  of  thy  new  nation. 

LVII. 

Health  still  frequents  thy  quarters,  and  thy  hills 
Are  Helicons  in  everything  but  name  ! 

Above  the  reach  of  all  malarial  ills, 

More  population  all  the  boon  they  claim ; 

And  thy  cathedral,  that  most  wondrous  pile, 

Will  guard  thee  through  all  time  from  uses  vile. 

LVIII. 

Dear  to  all  tourists  is  thy  quaint  old  town 
Siena  !     Why  not  give  them  better  Inns  ? 

Thy  two  Hotels,  though  old  in  their  renown, 
Are  most  remarkable  for  their  old  sins  ! 

Vile  hostelries  !  cold,  comfortless  and  damp  ! 

Their  darkened  daylight  dull  as  an  oil  lamp ! 

LIX. 

Presided  over  by  thy  Apennines, 

Now  wreathed  in  snow  !    See  old  Cortona  standimr 
Upon  that  mountain's  brow  !     Its  steep  inclines 

Saint  jNIargharita's  sacred  tower  commanding. 
The  patron  Saint  of  all  the  hills  around. 
Her  precincts  still  revered  as  sacred  ground. 
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LX. 

Just  like  an  avalanche  prepared  to  fall 
And  wreck  the  valleys  slumbering  below, 

The  antique  city,  and  each  crumbling  wall, 

Seeming  to  court  some  earthquake's  fatal  throw 

To  send  it  thundering  do^\•n  to  the  vale, 

Amidst  its  citizen's  afflicted  wail ! 

LXI. 

Cortona  yet  has  stood  some  thousand  years 
Where  it  stands  now,  defying  storm  and  ice ; 

Its  denizens  are  not  oppressed  with  fears, 

Xor  are  its  mules  and  donkeys,  rats  and  mice  ; 

And  still  may  stand  a  thousand  years  or  more. 

Strong  in  senility,  staunch  to  the  core  ! 

LXII. 

Dear  to  its  people  are  its  shelving  streets  ! 

Its  mountain  air,  ambrosial  to  their  eyes ! 
Contented  looks  each  vagabond  one  meets. 

For  the  dull  town  to  him's  a  paradise  ; 
But  heaven's  best  blessing,  sunshine,  is  ignored, 
And  the  cool  shade  of  masonry  adored. 

LXIII. 

Cold  comfort  and  rough  commons  wait  the  stranger 
In  the  Old  Dragon  down  that  darksome  way ! 

Its  steps  and  stairs  a  labyrinth  of  danger  ! 
Hid  from  the  light  and  air  of  open  day  ! 

As  if  it  had  been  chiselled  from  the  rocks. 

Which  here  and  there  appear  in  massive  blocks. 

s  2 
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LXIV. 

Its  window  panes  are  frosted  o'er  with  trees  ! 

Odd  faces  may  be  scratched  upon  the  rime ! 
Long  icicles  are  pendent  in  the  breeze  ! 

Young  Spring  has  back  been  chilled  into  past  time, 
And  snow  appears  as  if  it  meant  to  fall, 
To  sheath  starved  nature  with  its  softest  shawl. 

LXV. 

And  the  thick  ice  smiles  on  the  midday  sun, 
And  bids  him  bide  his  time,  and  hold  aloof; 

And  trickling  rills  grow  solid  as  they  run. 
And  their  flat  stones  are  fixed  as  on  a  roof; 

And  all  below  is  dressed  in  winter  guise. 

Though  all  above  is  sunshine  and  blue  skies. 

LXVI. 

How  blest  the  Panorama  now  below  ! 

Far  as  the  eye  can  range  a  fertile  plain ! 
Bounded  by  lofty  mountains  white  with  snow, 

A  country  rich  in  silk,  oil,  wine,  and  grain, 
Watered  by  Thrasymenes  silver  lake, 
That  through  the  land  its  course  is  coaxed  to  take. 

LXVII. 

Built  topsy-turvy  on  a  group  of  hills, 

Drained  by  the  tawny  Tiber,  high  and  dry, 

That  trickles  down  the  clefts  in  tiny  rills. 
Scarce  visible  unto  the  naked  eye, 

Looking  upon  the  Apennines  afar, 

'Neath  the  bright  light  df  thine  ascending  star, 
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LXVIII. 

Perugia  !     What  tales  couldst  thou  relate 

Of  hoar  Antiquity  ?     Etruscan  wars ! 
Gallic  invasions  I     Feuds  of  Church  or  State  ! 

Intolerance  !     Oppression  !     All  that  mars 
The  welfare  of  a  Province  !     Crushed  and  torn 
By  priests  and  popes,  far  better  never  born ! 

LXIX. 

Their  rods  of  red-hot  iron  !  their  gloves  of  steel ! 

Their  breath  a  lambent  flame !  their  faith  the  sword  ! 
Treading  thy  people  down  with  hireling  heel, 

Regardless  of  their  calling  or  their  word, 
Drenching  thy  streets  with  blood  of  young  and  old, 
Anathema  to  all  without  their  fold. 

LXX. 

Baptised  in  gore  !     Thy  rising  generation 

Have  girt  their  loins  up  with  a  Samson's  hand, 

And  rent  the  withes  that  bound  them  to  their  station, 
And  sworn  allegiance  to  their  new-born  land ; 

The  cross-keys  and  tiara  under  foot. 

The  papal  rule  abjured  both  branch  and  root. 

LXXI. 

Its  fortress,  built  to  overawe  thy  people, 

You've  tumbled  down,  and  made  of  it  a  garden  ; 

The  tricolor  now  waves  on  tower  and  steeple, 
And  liberty  to  all  is  now  thy  warden  ; 

No  more  a  life  of  servitude  to  drag  ; 

Risorgimento  broidered  on  thy  flag ! 
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LXXII. 

The  papal  churches,  rich  in  Morks  of  art, 
Now  empty  stand,  with  dust  encrusted  o'er ; 

In  their  grand  functions  few  now  take  a  part, 
And  many  a  one  is  silent,  closed  each  door ; 

Even  convent  bells  are  silent  and  untolled, 

Their  monkless  cloisters  ticketed  or  sold. 

LXXIII. 

And  the  Madonna's  altars  at  each  turn 
Throughout  the  town  are  desecrated  all ! 

Their  broken,  glassless  lamps  have  ceased  to  burn, 
Their  frescoed  saints  are  falling  off  the  wall ! 

Their  cheap  Indulgences  are  begged  by  none, 

As  if  each  idol  were  a  simple  stone  ! 

LXXIV. 

But  the  Great  Masters  of  the  Umbrian  school 

Are  worshipped  still !    Each  work  a  valued  treasure. 

Here  Perugino  taught  his  art  by  rule. 
And  to  his  pupils  gave  a  task  at  pleasure. 

And  Raffaello  showed  the  road  to  fame, 

And  other  painters  no  less  known  by  name. 

LXXV. 

And  their  grand  frescoes  spread  o'er  many  a  hall, 
Bright  and  unfaded  as  when  they  were  painted ; 

But  musty  Time  and  Goth  and  Gallic  thrall, 
Full  many  a  princely  subject  has  attainted, 

Yet  through  their  mouldiness  their  worth  appears, 

Like  bright  spots  in  the  waste  of  long  past  years. 
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LXXVI. 

Pelasgi  and  Etruscans  housed  them  there, 

When  Rome  was  young,  and  Romulus  ruled  o'er  it; 

And  that  gold  ring,  of  workmanship  so  rare, 
Was  lately  found,  the  owner  fair  that  wore  it, 

The  tenant  (though  in  ashes)  of  that  urn. 

O'er  which  that  classic  lamp  was  wont  to  burn. 

LXXVII. 

Deep  dug  out  of  the  Tufo,  in  the  womb 

Of  the  warm  earth,  beyond  the  reach  of  damp ! 

See  where  the  old  Volumni  had  their  tomb  ! 
See  hanging  still  the  old  sepulchral  lamp  ! 

That  lit  their  resting-place,  and  showed  the  way 

"WTiere  their  incinerated  ashes  lay  ! 

LXXVIII. 

No  graves  had  these  old  people  for  their  dead 
"  To  he  in  cold  obstruction  and  to  rot," 

And  spread  infection  round  their  mortal  bed. 
Food  for  the  maggots  their  last  earthly  lot ; 

A  funeral  pile  resolved  them  into  dust, 

Beyond  the  reach  of  either  moth  or  rust  ! 

LXXIX, 

Some  thousand  years  their  jnanes  rested  there ! 

Their  very  tomb  was  buried  in  the  earth ! 
Till  engineers  by  hazard  laid  it  bare, 

And  disinterring  gave  it  a  new  birth, 
To  teach  posterity,  of  ev'ry  station, 
The  practice  and  the  uses  of  Cremation  ! 
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LXXX. 

These  little  limestone  cells  together  thrown, 
With  figures  sculptured  o'er  with  no  mean  skill, 

And  epitaphs  in  characters  unknown, 
Protected  them  against  all  earthly  ill ; 

All  empty  now  !  perhaps  their  ashes  blown 

Over  the  fields  they  proudly  called  their  own  ! 

LXXXI. 

Their  very  race  has  vanished  from  the  world ! 

Their  very  alphabet  has  been  forgotten  ! 
Those  broken  potsherds,  from  some  window  hurled 

Are  their  best  records  !  parchment  records  rotten  ! 
Destructive  Time  has  besomed  them  away 
Into  Eternity,  where  they  must  stay  ! 

LXXXII. 

Oh,  Truth  and  Falsehood  !     Faith  and  Unbelief! 

Oh,  Sense  and  Nonsense  !     Who  can  draw  the  line 
That  separates  thy  Provinces,  in  brief? 

And  say  this  much  is  mine  !     That  much  is  thine  ! 
Whoever  thinks  the  Arbitration  easy 
Let  him  come  up  and  try  it  at  Assisi ! 

LXXXIII. 

Sacred  to  San  Francesco  !     See  his  shrine 
Stand  like  a  fortress  on  the  mountain's  brow ! 

Church  raised  on  church,  in  trinity  divine, 
More  solemn  made  by  San  Francesco's  vow, 

A  mighty  monument  of  bygone  days ! 

Above  all  precedent,  beyond  all  praise. 
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LXXXIV. 

What  multitudes  once  filled  these  solemn  halls  ! 

Pilgrims  in  silken  robes  and  raiment  coarse  ; 
What  holy  prelates  sat  in  these  carved  stalls ! 

What  abbots  preached  to  crowds  till  they  were  hoarse ! 
What  diapasons  echoed  round  each  dome  ! 
What  silence  reigned  amongst  the  monks  at  home ! 

LXXXV, 

What  sins  have  been  confessed  in  that  recess ! 

What  penances  inflicted  on  offenders  ! 
Indulgences,  what  granted,  and  what  bliss 

Indulged  in  by  impenitent  pretenders  ! 
What  legendary  law  was  fostered  here, 
When  ev'ry  would-be  saint  would  be  a  seer  ! 

LXXXVI. 

What  miracles  depicted  on  each  wall, 

By  grand  Old  Masters  in  their  fancy  free  ! 

The  saints'  mysterious  visions  to  recall, 

When  from  the  wicked  world  he  wont  to  flee, 

And  hold  communion  with  the  heavens  on  high, 

Or  with  its  angels  soaring  in  the  sky  ! 

LXXXVII. 

Strange  subjects  painters  then  had  to  portray, 
That  must  have  taxed  their  very  utmost  skill 

Some  faint  approximation  to  convey 

Of  what  Saint  Francis  saw  on  his  high  hill ; 

That  "  walls  have  ears  "  the  observation's  made, 

That  they  have  sense  might  equally  be  said. 
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LXXXVIII. 
That  walls  may  be  aggrieved  see  there  the  token  ! 

And  claim  excuse  for  overladen  trust ; 
These  mytliic  frescoes  mark  how  they  are  broken ! 

Cast  off  or  tumbled  down  into  the  dust, 
And  mason's  hands  now  patch  them  up  with  plaster, 
A  humble  substitute  for  their  disaster  ! 

LXXXIX, 

Three  hundred  monks  or  more  once  harboured  there ! 

Each  lodged  apart  in  his  own  spacious  cell ! 
Silence  and  sanctity  tlieir  constant  care, 

Their  food  but  simple,  drink  the  rain-fed  well ; 
And  yet  ambition  found  in  ev'ry  breast 
A  cell  to  live  in,  and  a  place  of  rest ! 

xc. 
The  Calendar  is  full  of  monks  who  rose 

To  power  and  prestige  by  their  gift  of  prayer  ! 
The  Holy  Father,  spite  of  some  few  foes, 

Rose  from  a  monk  to  fill  Saint  Peter's  chair  ! 
Saint  Francis  was  a  monk,  and  lived  and  died 
In  all  the  plenitude  of  sainted  pride. 

xci. 
Their  splendid  banquet-halls  now  empty  stand. 

Not  even  a  mouse  could  find  subsistence  there  ! 
The  wintry  winds  sigh  through  their  cloisters  grand, 

Running  to  ruin,  needful  of  repair ! 
But  sixteen  inmates  left  of  all  the  throng 
Who  walk  like  spectres  their  old  haunts  among ! 
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XCII. 
One  solitaty  priest  the  Mass  is  reading ! 

One  solitary  fair  one  is  the  hearer ! 
On  bended  knees  before  the  altar  pleading 

For  some  Indulgence  ;  no  one  else  now  near  her  ; 
Cold  as  a  cavern  feels  the  vaulted  aisle, 
So  we  must  make  our  exit  the  meanwhile. 

XCIII. 

Deep  lies  the  snow  on  the  adjacent  mountains, 
And  starv'ing  jackdaws  circle  round  and  round  ; 

Thick  lies  the  ice  upon  the  city  fountains. 
In  stalactites  descending  to  the  ground, 

And  the  stone  griffins  couched  upon  the  pale, 

Are  coated  o'er  with  ice  like  coat  of  mail ! 

xciv. 

A  drear}^  darksome,  desolate  abode, 

With  rapid  ups  and  doA\Tis  is  the  old  town  ! 

Grass  gro^^dng  green  upon  each  ill-paved  road. 
And  on  the  stranger  strangest  structures  frown  ; 

Arch  running  into  arch,  door  into  door. 

In  grotesque  patchwork,  shattered  all  and  hoar. 

xcv. 
Once  more  upon  the  rail  our  course  we  take, 

Past  Spello,  and  Foligno,  and  Spoleto ; 
And  (lo\vn  the  Nar  to  Orte,  on  the  break, 

Where  joins  our  line  the  line  of  Orvieto ; 
And  as  the  moon  arose  St.  Peter's  dome 
Rose  dim  in  sight  amidst  the  lamps  of  Rome. 
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XCVI. 

And  the  round  hills  seemed  peopled  with  the  past, 
And  voices  seemed  to  mutter  from  the  sky, 

And  seraphs  seemed  to  ride  upon  the  blast, 
And  miracles  seemed  pendant  from  on  high  ; 

But  fancied  airy  forms  were  sought  in  vain, 

And  nought  but  ruins  cumbered  the  wide  plain. 

XCVII. 

Now  Ancient  Rome  is  being  built  anew, 
In  all  the  grandeur  of  its  grandest  time. 

And  streets  of  palaces,  in  long  review. 

Just  admiration  claim  ;  and  stone  and  lime 

Is  ev'ry  man's  pursuit,  and  the  Seven  Hills 

Are  scarped  and  ramped  and  trenched  with  stubborn 
wills. 

XCVIII. 

And  strange  rude  structures  from  their  deep  foundations 
Are  being  quarried  up  to  serve  once  more  ; 

And  statues  chipped,  of  all  denominations, 
Long  buried  under  ground,  and  mildewed  o'er 

With  centuries  of  mould,  in  sorry  plight 

With  mutilated  limbs,  are  brought  to  light. 

xcix. 
And  Modern  Rome,  like  Ancient  Rome,  has  called 

Her  old  dictator  from  his  granite  Isle 
(Somewhat  at  her  ingratitude  appalled), 

And  on  his  careworn  face  is  glad  to  smile. 
And  bids  him  rest  in  peace  in  the  new  home 
Which  she  has  given  him  near  the  walls  of  Rome. 
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Though  tardy,  not  unwelcome  is  the  task. 

Her  Garibaldi  needs  a  helping  hand  ; 
Too  staunch  to  trim,  too  proud  a  gift  to  ask, 

Strong  in  his  straits,  in  independence  grand, 
He  made  Italia  rich,  remaining  poor, 
Saus  tache  et  sans  repvche,  his  hands  both  pure. 


CI. 

Too  long  sequestered  in  thy  lonely  Isle, 

Thy  bugle  silent,  and  thine  ensign  furled, 
Aloof  from  courts  and  camps,  from  strife  and  guile. 

Welcome  once  more  into  the  bustling  Avorld  ; 
Upon  thy  head  in  vain  has  envy  hurled 

Her  venomed  darts,  and  tried  thee  to  defame  ; 
The  smoke  of  war  that  late  around  thee  curled 

Transformed  to  incense,  sanctifies  thy  name, 
And  thine  own  Natal  Star,  long  hid  from  view, 
Shines  on  thy  Italy  with  splendour  new. 


CII. 

Old  Rome,  long  lost  in  rubbish,  looks  to  thee, 
As  to  a  Hercules,  to  cleanse  her  stable 

From  all  uncleanness,  and  her  streets  to  free 
From  all  infection,  and  her  people's  table 

To  spread  Avith  viands  suited  to  their  taste, 

In  ample  store,  abundance  without  waste. 
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cm. 
Enough  then  hast  thou  got  upon  thy  hand 

To  task,  thy  talent  for  regeneration  ; 
Rise  in  thy  might,  and  wave  thy  magic  wand, 

And  grant  some  further  boons  to  thy  new  nation ! 
Itaha's  gratitude,  her  people's  pride. 
Are  guerdons  which  even  thou  canst  cast  aside  ! 

CIV. 

Whilst  pope  and  prelates  play,  or  try  to  play 
With  God's  own  attributes  in  their  impiety. 

And  vainly  try  the  tide  of  Time  to  stay. 
Or  roll  it  back  in  their  intense  anxiety. 

And  fill  the  world  with  myths  of  their  creati^n,^ 

No  tittle  of  their  arrogance  abating. 

cv. 
And  one  vain  man  in  his  extreme  senility, 

Presumes  to  claim  the  right  of  King  of  Kings, 
Robed  in  the  semblance  of  Infallibility, 

And  on  recusants  fiercest  curses  flings, 
And  puts  up  his  Indulgences  for  sale 
At  rates  discreet,  to  all  within  his  pale. 

cvi. 

And  makes  a  prison  of  his  palace  walls, 

The  bolts  and  bars  all  forged  by  his  own  skill, 

And  to  his  rescue  all  the  faithful  calls. 

And  clanks  his  golden  chains  with  stubborn  will. 

His  greatest  grievance,  no  one  will  believe  him  ; 

His  worst  misfortune,  none  will  undeceive  him. 
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CVII. 

Thy  mission  is  to  save  a  prostrate  nation 

From  abject  slavery  and  superstition, 
To  raise  each  man  unto  his  proper  station, 

Each  woman  to  the  height  of  man's  ambition. 
And  found  anew  an  Empire  as  of  yore, 
And  pristine  prestige  to  the  state  restore. 

CVIII. 

But  trusty  hearts  and  hands  around  thee  wait, 
WiUing  to  work,  their  country  to  advance ; 

And  weld  anew  the  girders  of  the  State, 

And  guard  its  flag  with  rifle,  sword,  or  lance, 

Proud  of  old  Italy,  proud  of  the  new, 

True  to  their  Sov'reign,  to  their  o^vnselves  true. 

cix. 

Rest,  soldier !  Rest !  New  Rome  a  home  provides  thee. 
New  Italy  has  vowed  not  to  neglect  thee ; 

'Tis  fit  that  thou  shouldst  live  where  no  one  chides  thee, 
'Tis  best  that  thou  shouldst  die  where  all  respect  thee ; 

And  when  thy  work  is  done,  and  death  removes  thee. 

Thy  tomb  will  tell  how  much  each  Roman  loves  thee. 

ex. 
In  that  sequestered  nook,  within  the  walls 

Of  Ancient  Rome,  the  stranger  finds  a  grave ; 
And  many  a  marble  ■eenotaph, recalls 

Some  loved  and  lost  one,  o'er  whose  ashes  wave 
The  arbor  vitce  and  the  cypress  green. 
And  from  the  torrid  sun  their  ashes  screen. 
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CXI. 

In  noisome  and  unconsecrated  ground, 
Like  heretics  they  lie,  by  priests  unblest ! 

Yet  Rome's  most  stately  ruins  mourn  around, 
And  grand  old  Roman  heroes  there  find  rest ; 

And  ev'ry  clod  of  earth,  and  bit  of  crust, 

Is  rich  in  well-remembered  great  men's  dust. 

CXII. 

Shade  of  young  Keats  !     We  pilgrims  to  f/tj>  grave 
Another  chaplet  o'er  t//y  ashes  throw  ; 

Kind  patriotic  hands  have  tried  to  save 
Their  sanctity,  and  in  the  overflow 

Of  their  fine  sentiment  thy  tomb  adorn, 

Of  late  so  much  neglected  and  forlorn. 

CXIII. 

The  weeds  that  creeped  upon  thy  turf  have  perished, 
As  have  thy  creeping  and  malignant  foes  ; 

The  buds  and  blossoms  that  in  life  you  cherished, 
Now  ornament  the  spot  of  thy  repose. 

And  the  green  box  protects  them  like  a  wall, 

And  old  Mount  Aventine  smiles  on  them  all. 

cxiv. 

A  lasting  tribute  from  such  kindred  spirits ! 

A  graceful  honour  to  an  injured  name  ! 
His  country's  annals  now  proclaim  his  merits. 

Not  writ  in  water  is  John  Keats's  fame  ! 
But  poetry  has  claimed  him  as  her  own. 
And  round  his  slab  her  mantle  green  has  thrown. 
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CXV, 

Untoward  though  his  fate,  'twas  but  the  meed 
Of  poets  of  all  time  in  this  dull  world  ; 

Their  sympathetic  hearts  must  oft  times  bleed, 
Their  lofty  topsails  oft  in  storms  be  furled, 

Their  very  masts  are  often  shot  away, 

By  privateers  kept  in  some  pirate's  pay. 

cxvi. 

And  many  a  poet's  bark  upon  the  tide 

Of  troubled  Time  is  doomed  to  drift  ashore, 
Or  in  shoal  water  at  its  anchor  ride, 

Within  the  hearing  of  the  breaker's  roar, 
As  on  the  deck  the  angry  billows  pour. 

And  wreckers  on  the  beach  expectant  wait. 
And  overhead  the  screaming  sea-gulls  soar, 

The  harbingers  of  an  untimely  fate, 
Till  water-logged  it  sinks  upon  the  chain, 
And  all  is  lost  in  turmoil,  grief,  and  pain. 

Rome,  ^th  March,  1875. 
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